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Expands Facilities for Service 


Since its establishment in 1915 the Cornelius 
Lumber Co. has enjoyed marked growth and 
development, and established a reputation as 
one of the leading wholesale concerns of the 
Mississippi Valley handling hardwoods and 
cypress. The home office of the company is in 
the Areade Building, St. Louis, Mo. Sales 
offices are maintained in the Lumber Exchange 
Building, Chicago, and the Bremer Arcade 
Building, St. Paul, Minn.; with purchasing 
offices at Memphis, Tenn., and Tupelo, Miss. 

In order to care for its increased business and 
better serve its customers the company has re- 
cently strengthened its personnel by the addi- 
tion of a number of well known and experienced 
lumbermen, and otherwise added to its facil- 
ities; the northwestern office at St. Paul, the 
Chicago office and the southern 
office at Memphis all having been 
opened during the last year. 


The company is a manufacturer 
as well as a wholesaler of lumber, 
having mills at Ferriday, La.; Os- 
meek, La.; Red Cross, La.; Drew, 

Miss.; and Lake City, Fla., pro- 
ducing 50,000,000 feet annually. 
Its annual shipments total over 60,- 
000,000 feet of hardwoods and 
cypress, besides southern pine and 
west Coast products. The com- 
pany’s sources of supply are con- 
stantly increasing, and its sales 
organization has been perfected to 
keep pace therewith. Thru this 
organization are sold and shipped 
an average of 350 cars a month, 
the lumber going into practically 
every large industrial center in the 
eastern, central and middle west- L. 
ern States. 

The men comprising the Cornelius Lumber 
Co.’s organization have all been selected for 
their particular departments because of their 
experience and expert knowledge. The com- 
pany’s policy of interest in and codperation 
and close contact with its trade, which is one of 
the factors in its expanding business, is effi- 
ciently carried out by each member of the 
organization. 

L. E. Cornelius, president and general man- 
ager, made his entrance into the lumber busi- 
ness as an employee of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co. He advanced step by step, becoming 
sales manager in charge of the cypress depart- 
ment of that company. In that connection he 
spent much time in the South among the hard- 
wood and eypress mills, studying and observ- 
ing to such good purpose that he has become 
recognized as an authority on these woods. In 
the latter part of 1915 he embarked in business 
for himself. His special field is the manufac- 
ture, purchasing and contracting of hardwoods 
and cypress. 


E. CORNELIUS, 
President 


The business established by Mr. Cornelius had 
increased to such extent by June, 1919, as to 
render incorporation advisable, and at the same 
time there were added to the organization 
Ralph W. Siegel and Vern N. Cornelius, the 
former being made vice president and treasurer 
of the company, and the latter becoming its 
secretary. Mr. Siegel had been previously con- 
nected with the Manchester Bank of St. Louis; 
the Huttig Sash & Door Co.; the Mound City 
Box Co.; the Gulf Lumber Co., and with the 
Manchester Silo & Garage Co., as manager. 
During the war he was secretary and treasurer 
of the St. Louis Aireraft Corporation. His expe- 
rience in the South with the Gulf Lumber Co., 
of Fullerton, Miss., in the manufacture of south- 
ern pine, as well as his connection with the mill- 

work industry in St. Louis, well 
qualify him for his present posi- 
tion. Besides filling the office of 
treasurer he has charge of the 
southern pine and west Coast woods 
department. 


The experience of J. Albert 
Johnson, who became vice presi- 
dent of the company and opened 
the Chicago sales office last year, 
covers all phases of the lumber 
business from the stump to the con- 
sumer, in both hardwoods and 
softwoods, so that he is well 
equipped for his present connec- 
tion. Mr. Johnson has been identi- 
fied with the lumber business for 
the last twenty years, having been 
reared in the well known sawmill 
town of Manistee, Mich. His first 
job was in the office of Gus 
Kitzinger, who conducted a com- 
mission and wholesale business. 
Later he was connected with the sales depart- 
ment of the old John R. Davis Lumber Co., 
Phillips, Wis., and also was employed for 
several years in the office of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. at Ashland, Wis. He became gen- 
eral manager of the Carl Miller Lumber Co., 
which at that time operated three large retail 
yards in Milwaukee, retaining that connection 
for several years. For the eight years preced- 
ing his connection with the Cornelius Lumber 
Co. he was northern sales representative of the 
Southern Saw Mill Co., of New Orleans, operat- 
ing several large cypress and hardwood mills. 

Vern N. Cornelius, secretary of the company, 
is comparatively new in the lumber industry, 
having become associated with the organization 
in May, 1919, following his return from France, 
where he served in the 60th regiment C. A. C., 
seeing active service. Prior to enlistment Mr. 
Cornelius was superintendent of schools at St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

The sales department of the home office is in 

(Continued on page 81) 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
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J. ALBERT JOHNSON, Vice-President and Manager 
J. G. ASHE, Salesman 


Northwestern Representative : 
H. E. CORNELIUS, 206 Bremer Arcade, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Southern Hardwoods 


The close co-operation of our mauufactur- 
S ing and selling departments results in more 
interpretation of orders and 
naturally, better values to our customers. 
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Ferriday, . La. 
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Red Cross, La. 
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Athlone, . La. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


L. E. CORNELIUS, President 
R. W. SIEGEL, Vice-President and Treasurer 
V. N. CORNELIUS, Secretary 


Southern Representatives: 
F. M. WOODY, Memphis, Tenn. L. D. REED, Tupelo, Miss. 
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The American Wholesale Lumber 
Association Becomes a Reality 


On pages 47-51 and 66-67 of this issue of the 
AMrRICAN LUMBERMAN appears a report of the 
organization meeting of the American Whole- 
saic Lumber Association. While the report con- 
tains mueh of the greatest interest to every 
branch of the lumber trade, no report could 
possibly do full justice to the spirit that was 

nu sifested thruout this great meeting of whole- 

rs from all sections of the United States. 

rh » differences of opinion arose from time to 
ve during the proceedings, a spirit of toler- 
ce, a willingness to compromise and a desire 
cole always dominated and kept the 
way smooth for the final adoption by unani- 
mous vote of the constitution and by laws that 
hall be the basie rule of action for this new 

‘Tganization, 

Jutstanding features of the organization are 
arbitration, compulsory so far as membership 
3 concerned ; a code of ethics conforming with 

hat already adopted by the American Lumber 

ongress; and also a method of liberal finane- 


ing that guarantees ample funds for carrying 
forward the large sages that the officers of the 
organization alreafy have mapped out for it. 

The American Wholesale Lumber Association 
is not designed to supplant any other organiza- 
tion or to encroach upon any fields already 
occupied; it is rather designed to fill a place 
and perform a function not heretofore per- 
formed in a national way, and to unite its 
efforts, thru affiliation and by codperation with 
all other efforts that are being made in an 
organized manner to effect economies in the dis- 
tribution of lumber and to eliminate wastes in 
as well as to promote the uses of wood. 

On all questions respecting business relations, 
duties to the public and to the Government, the 
discussion showed a determination on the part 
of wholesalers present to be guided by the high- 
est standards of business ethics, and this senti- 
ment on the part of members, guided by the 
fundamental rules of conduct to be enforced by 
the provisions written into the constitution and 
bylaws, assures for the organization and its 
members the respect and the confidence of all 
branches of the lumber trade and of the public 
generally. 


A Senatorial Investigation of 


Importance to Lumbermen 


Probably no other industry has suffered 
more than the lumber industry because of 
decreased production thru labor inefficiency. 
It has also been injured by taxation, while 
further injury and loss have come to the in- 
dustry thru the breakdown in transportation. 
So wide are the uses for wood and so multitud- 
inous are the customers of the lumberman 
that, in fact, every line of business which is 
adversely affected causes this condition to be 
felt by the lumberman. Business, industrial 
and social unrest are taking a great toll from 
the nation. 

Various reasons have been ascribed as caus- 
ing the fundamental condition accounting for 
the present industrial and general social situ- 
ation, but so far no wide, comprehensive and 
all embracing investigation has been con- 
ducted. Such an investigation is now prom- 
ised, however, thru the activities of the Sen- 
ate committee on construction and national 
production, an outline of whose program ap- 
pears on page 78. This investigation, accord- 
ing to reliable information, is to be a non- 
political investigation and has the cordial 
backing and support of the leaders of both 
great political parties. One of the great prob- 
lems before the country today is whether the 
policy ot governmental paternalism is to be 
extended or is to be curtailed. Legislation, 
dealing with the matter of Government pater- 
nalism, will, in all probability, be largely 
guided by the results of the investigation of 
this committee as this is one of the subjeets 
to be considered and in this lumbermen are 
certainly most vitally interested. 

In its investigation the Senate committee 
on construction and national production is to 
be assisted by a small group of experts, of 
whom Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-man- 
ager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, has been chosen as one of the 
chief. Hearings will be held thruout the 
country and evidence is solicited which will 
help the committee to arrive at sound con- 
clusions. The entire investigation of the 


committee is of great interest to lumbermen 
and offers an excellent opportunity to the in- 
dustry to secure a proper public understand- 
ing of its situation and its problems. The 
results obtained from this investigation will 
depend, in no small measure, upon the assis- 
tance offered it by business men. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that lumber- 
men generally should heartily codperate in this 
investigation and do everything possible to 
assist the committee in arriving at construc- 
tive conclusions and remedies. 
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Basic Conditions Give Promise 
of Continued Prosperity 


Scanning the industrial and financial sky the 
careful observer may readily discern signs that 
we are rapidly approaching, if, indeed, we 
have not already entered, a new stage of post- 
war readjustment. There are not lacking 
alarmists who, mistaking surface disturbances 
for basic conditions, do not hesitate to proph- 
esy all sorts of disaster just ahead. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.is not in accord with 
the prophets of evil, nor, on the other hand, 
ean it give assent to an unreasoning optimism 
that fails to give due heed to the warning sig- 
nals waved across its pathway. Thru neither 
blue goggles nor rosy colored lenses will we 
gain a correct view of the situation. 


The underlying factors upon which continued 
prosperity depends are such as to warrant the 
belief that necessary adjustments are going to 
be accomplished without undue shock to the 
economic structure, or anything approaching 
a panic. Agriculture is the cornerstone of na- 
tional prosperity, and the farmers of the 
United States were never more prosperous. 
The crop outlook, so far as can be judged thus 
early in the season, is gocd. True, there is a 
serious shortage of farm labor, but ways will 
be found to overcome that handicap. In Chi- 
cago, and doubtless in other cities, agencies 
are at work to facilitate the return to the land 
of city men with farm experience, and hun- 
dreds of farmers have by this means obtained 
needed help. The gradual slowing down in 
the production of non-essentials, which seems 
inevitable because of more or less concerted 
action by the banks of the country to restrict 
loans, naturally will squeeze out of these in- 
dustries many men to whom present farm wages 
and living conditions should be attractive. 


The transportation problem is of course a 
very serious one, and upon its prompt solution 
our continued prosperity very largely depends. 
Long continued paralysis, or semi-paralysis, in 
the railroads would inevitably produce serious 
and widespread industrial depression, and pos- 
sibly eventuate in a real panic. This must not 
be permitted. The roads must be rehabili- 
tated; many thousands of cars must be built, 
additional locomotives provided, roadbeds and 
tracks brought into first class condition, and 
everything else done that is necessary to equip 
the carriers to move promptly the commerce of 
the country. All this, with the wage advances 
that probably will have to be granted, means 
that the roads must have greatly increased 
revenues. The lumber industry, in common 
with all others, must be ready and willing to 
bear its just proportion of the coming advance 
in freight rates, demanding only that the in- 
crease shall be just and equitable, and in no 
way discriminatory. 

Space does not permit extended discussion 
of other factors of the industrial situation, 
such as the labor question, financial deflation, 
the necessity for increased production of es- 
sentials ete. It is, however, encouraging to 
note that production in many lines seems to be 
slowly but surely catching up with consumption, 
which has already resulted in material reduc- 
tion of prices on many commodities. If the 
present tendency continues, and the cost of liv- 
ing gradually comes down, it will go far toward 
remedying the labor unrest which constitutes 
one of the most serious phases of the entire 
situation. Labor efficiency seems to be increas- 
ing, if the experiences of a large west Coast 
lumber manufacturing concern, and a middle 
West manufacturer of interior woodwork, re- 
lated to a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this week, are typical. Represent- 
atives of both of these concerns said, in effect, 
that the per capita production at their plants 
is now the highest that it ever was. That this 
condition may prove contagious is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. 


Instead of being pessimistic concerning the 
future, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes the 
difficulties that lie ahead, real and formidable 
tho they be, are as nothing to those that Ameri- 
can industry and finance have met and over- 


come during the last five years. If our people, 
or a sufficient proportion of them, will cut out 
wasteful extravagance and buckle down to the 
real business of producing, saving and invest- 
ing; if labor will refrain from cutting its own 
throat by making impossible demands; and if 
employers will see to it that every man on their 
payrolls is given a square deal, in all that the 
term implies, any forebodings of serious busi- 
ness depression will be scattered and all 
branches of industry will continue to hum with 
activity. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has full 
confidence that the sanity and good sense of 
the American people as a whole will solve the 
problems of the present and the future as they 
have those of the past. 


“Sauce for the Goose Should Be 
Sauce for the Gander”’ 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN com- 
menting upon editorial discussions recently ap- 
pearing in this paper concerning the code of 
ethics adopted by the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers and the Yellow Pine Whole- 
salers’ Association a large west Coast manu- 
facturer throws some interesting light on the 
question. He says: 

A good deal has been said recently with refer- 
ence to the wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ failure 
to ship low priced orders and with reference to 
the retail dealers canceling orders because of price 
decline. 

In the writer’s opinion, however, there is plenty 
of room to say more and particularly to do more 
to try and bring about better ethics between the 
buyer and seller in this respect. 

The action taken by the Ohio retail association I 
feel is certainly the right course and other retail 
associations should follow suit. If they would do 
this, it would eliminate, in my judgment, practical- 
ly all of the cancelation on the part of dealers 
because of price decline. 

On the other hand, however, the manufacturers’ 
association, it would seem to me, should be equally 
fair and reciprocate by expelling from their asso- 
ciations any member who willfully withholds ship- 
ment of an order because it was booked at a lower 
price than the market advance. 

I do not know what the law is in the matter, but 
common sense would suggest to me that in either 
case there is ample grounds to recover damage, but 
the trouble with that is, if the dealer cancels, the 
manufacturer doesn’t care to bother with carrying 
the matter to suit for the sake of one carload of 
lumber which usually is all that is involved. On 
the other hand, the dealer doesn’t care to bother to 
take the matter to suit if he has a car or two held 
up as he is probably always expecting that he is 
going to get it. 

If the retail associations on the one hand and 
the manufacturers on the other would not care to 
go so far as the Ohio association has, and expel 
from membership, it would seem to me that a half 
loaf would be better than none and they could at 
least maintain a bureau or.a department inviting 
complaints against members and when such com- 
plaints are turned in, the publicity given to the 
matter would have a very salutary effect and the 
offending member would not be so hasty to repeat 
the offense in the future, in my judgment. 

This, idea of better trade practices that rec- 
ognizes the responsibility of both buyer and 
seller has been growing in favor thruout the 
country and erystallized in Chicago this week 
in the action of the newly organized American 
Wholesale Lumber Association which bases its 
hope for success and long life upon this one 
great idea of trade ethics that guarantee a 
square deal. The wholesalers have taken high 
ground in this matter and as suggested by this 
manufacturer in his letter it would be fine if the 
various associations of manufacturers would 
meet the wholesalers and the retailers half way 
on the proposition and adopt similar trade prac- 
tices and undertake to see that these better 
trade practices are rigidly observed. 

Truly there is a new day dawning in the lum- 
ber industry and its various branches are draw- 
ing more closely together on many things con- 
cerning which in the past they have been far 
apart. 


Many oF the trees in Central Park, New 
York City, are dying because of the hard sub- 
soil, and experiments are being .made with 
blasting in order to loosen up the hardpan. 


When the Employee “Sits In” 
with the Boss 


An employer of the old type, whose indus- 
trial relations creed began and ended with: 
‘¢T hire and I fire whom and when I see fit,’’ 
would have rubbed his eyes in amazement had 
he strayed into the luncheon conference hel 
Tuesday noon at the Auditorium Hotei, 
Chicago, in connection with the fourth annua! 
convention of the Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation of America. He would have heard 
strange, new doctrine which, no doubt, woul( 
have sounded like heresy in his ears, so radically 
did the concepts there advanced depart from the 
idea almost universally entertained, both by em 
ployers and employees, up to a few years ago, 
that the interests of each party were inherently 
antagonistic to those of the other. 

The luncheon conference, which was attended 
by about three hundred employment managers, 
superintendents and other executives of indus- 
trial eoncerns, beth large and small, took the 
form of an old fashioned experience meeting. 
Frequently two or more men were on their feet 
at once to relate the benefits that their concerns 
have derived from instituting employee repre- 
sentation and holding regular meetings wherein 
the problems that arise are freely discussed 
by representatives of the management and of the 
employees. Executives of some of the largest 
employers of labor in the United States, such 
as the International Harvester Co., Standard 
Oil Co., Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and others, 
were most emphatic in their statements of the 
improved relations, increased production, ani 
lessened labor turnover that have resulted since 
employee representation has been put into effect 
in their plants. Such objections as were raised 
came from those whose concerns have done 
nothing along this line. In no case did anyone 
present intimate any desire or intention to aban- 
don the plan where it had been once put into 
operation. 

It was the consensus that employee represen- 
tation, in the form of shop committees, by 
affording a medium of communication between 
employers and employees, heads off a vast 
amount of potential ‘‘grief.’’ Complaints an: 
grievances are settled at a very early stage, in- 
stead of being allowed to become acute; and 1 
point of contact is established between the two 
parties that leads to a mutually better under- 
standing. These are some of the benefits state 
by delegates, who also told how strikes have 
been prevented or shortened, radical labor ag'- 
tators expelled by action of the men themselves, 
and a new interest and spirit of loyalty created. 

Two concerns identified with the lumber in- 
dustry; namely, the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, of Bellingham, Wash., and the Curtis 
Companies, of Clinton, Iowa, were among those 
whose representatives told of the satisfactory 
results that have followed the adoption of plans 
for providing for employee representation. Since 
the adoption of the system last September pro- 
duction at the former plant has increased to the 
highest point, per unit of labor, reached in the 
twenty-five years the company has operated, 
which certainly is a very strong endorsement. 

THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in this editorial 
and in the report of the convention appear- 
ing on page 73, is seeking merely to present to 
its readers some of the facts disclosed and the 
conclusions drawn therefrom by this represen- 
tative body of executives who are daily dealing 
with the delicate problems that arise between 
employer and employee. It may well be argued 
that an experience of two years or less in e1i- 
ployee representation does not conclusively 
demonstrate the permanent value of the plan; 
but, on the other hand, the fact that during 
that period hundreds of concerns, both large 
and small, have adopted it in some form, and 
that very few, if any, after a fair trial have 
abandoned it, must carry considerable weig)it. 
In any event, the principle of employee repre- 
sentation, with or without the: collateral ica 
of profit sharing, is one of the biggest issues !e- 
fore present day employers, and conferences 
such as the one held in Chicago this week, »y 
making available the composite experience 0! 
many, greatly help in its intelligent considera- 
tion. 
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Another Dent for Collapsible 


Steel Containers 


It will be remembered that in 1918 the manu- 
facturer of a collapsible steel shipping con- 
tainer made a somewhat ambitious attempt to 
secure its recognition in railroad freight tariffs 
pon a special basis which would assess charges 
for freight upon the weight only of the goods, 
and not of the container, and which would also 
give special reduced rates for the return of the 
empty container in knock down condition. The 
complainant claimed that the container under 
such circumstances would be an instrumentality 
of transportation furnished by the shipper to 
the earrier for which the shipper is entitled to 
allowance. The complainant contended that a 
very large amount of the loss and damage bill 
would be reduced by the use of such contain- 
ers and that they would prove a real economy 
for the carriers. The idea was also advanced 
that assembly centers could be established for 
such containers, so that instead of being re- 
turned empty to the original shipping point of 
any loaded movement, they would be sent to 
the nearest assembly center and re-used there, 
so that the empty haul would always be much 
less than the haul loaded. 

Apparently the railroads did not adopt the 
view of the complainant as to the economies 
which would be secured, as they fought the com- 
plainant, and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion decided that present rates on shipments 
in such containers and on the empty collapsible 
containers, were not unjust, unreasonable or 
discriminatory. It did, however, find that 
where tariffs specified shipments in wood boxes 
only, shipment in metal containers should be 
accepted as equivalent. Undoubtedly such 
specifications were intended to indicate wood 
boxes as the best common form of container, 
and were intended only to shut out fiber boxes 
and other less sturdy containers than the well 
manufactured wood box. 

This matter has come up again in another 
effort of the same complainant. The manufac- 
turer of this form of container is practically a 
monopoly under patents held by the Pneumatic 
Seale Corporation (Ltd.), whose chief business 
is the manufacture of automatic machinery for 
the automatic filling and sealing of cartons in 
the putting up of the various kinds of com- 
modities which are now largely sold in this 
form. The defendants claim that the specifica- 
tions proposed in the complaint would permit 
the use of only this form of patented container, 
but the complainant denied this. It directed 
the attention to the fact that carriers returned 
to shipper false flooring, racking, lining, serap- 
ing, braces and supports for loading and stow- 
ing at one-half of fourth class rate in all terri- 
tories, and asked for a similar recognition of 
its collapsible container. 

In its opinion handed down November, 1915, 
but only recently available, the commission ad- 
mits that loss and damage claims are increas- 
ing, and anything that would reduce them is 
desirable. The effect: of the proposed metal 
container is, however, largely speculative, and 
inasmuch as the carriers do not concede that 
such benefits would be realized, the commission 
does not feel that it should grant the conces- 
sions submitted or prescribe how they should 
be modified. 

The commission further found that iron or 
steel containers are now accepted by the rail- 
roads on classes of commodities for which wood 
containers were formerly exclusively specified, 
with the exception of butter, cheese, eggs and 
citrus fruits (for which commodities wood is 
best suited, and the commission permits wood 
to be exclusively specified as heretofore). It 
did find, however, that tariffs for millinery still 
provided for transportation in wood boxes only 
and directs in the latest decision that this be 
modified in order to permit the use of metal or 
steel containers, 


This is the only advantage that the metal 
container secured in its latest attempt. The 
weight of the container is such that the added 
freight more than overbalances in charges ac- 
Pr to the shippers any advantages to them 
er its use; and it will, therefore, have only 
imited usefulness until (if ever) the railroads 


are convinced that it really has any advantages 
from their viewpoint over the humble but use- 
ful standard wood box. Box manufacture is 
becoming so improved and standardized that it 
may be now quite accurately determined 
whether a given box is strong enough for a 
given purpose, and the large shippers at least 
are using this form of container in a way en- 
tirely satisfactory to the carriers.: The educa- 
tional campaign in this direction has by no 
means entirely aecomplished its purpose, but it 
-at least has gone far enough so that not only 
has the wood box itself been materially 
strengthened and improved, but its prestige in 
its field had been correspondingly strengthened. 

That the railroad carriers do not welcome 
with open arms the metal substitute is a rather 
significant indication that they believe that with 
current improvements and progress in stand- 
ardizing wood containers, no substitute is 
urgently needed at this time. 


The Constitution—the Palladium 
of American Liberties 

On pages 52-55 of this issue of the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN appears the Constitution of 
the United States. That immortal document 
is here reproduced because today its provi- 
sions and their significance are of great mo- 
ment and are more often the subject of dis- 
cussion than any other question. Every sin- 
cere American will admit without hesitancy 
that he is altogether too ignorant of many pro- 
visions of the Constitution; and he may have 
to admit also that he has not for many years 
if ever read that document all the way thru. 

If the Constitution were not so pregnant as 
it is with vital significance to every American, 
it would still possess for him enough of interest 
to warrant thoro study. The Constitution has 
become the subject of a great literature; the 
most distinguished statesmen and publicists have 
admired and praised it in unmeasured terms, 
while the greatest nation upon the earth has 
been made possible by it. These are facts that 
can not be disputed; surely they are enough 
to warrant in these days devoting to its pre- 
sentation again the space it occupies in the 
pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

But the whole end is not served in merely re- 
producing the Constitution in print; it must be 
read, studied and understood; digested, assim- 
ilated and lived by every American, in order 
that its great benefits may be known and 
enjoyed. Some strange misconceptions exist in 
the minds of many intelligent persons, owing to 
ignorance of the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States; and many strange mis- 
statements are made in the press, in the pulpit 
and from the platform that would not be made, 
or at least would not go unchallenged, if the 
Constitution were more often read and more 
generally understood. 

Many radicals who advocate the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States utterly 
ignore the fact that under the Constitution 
their liberties are more secure than they would 
be under the form of government they would 
substitute for it. If more Americans will make 
sure of this fact they can do much to combat 
such radicalism. A study of the Constitution 
will fortify them with the necessary knowledge. 

This is not the place to make even the briefest 
comment upon the Constitution of the United 
States; but it is here ventured that, however 
great may be the love of any American for his 
country, that love will grow in direct propor- 
tion with his knowledge of its basic law as laid 
down in the Constitution. If he would learn to 
appreciate the blessings of liberty, if he would 
learn to understand, to admire and to love his 
country, a good first step would be to study well 
a brief commentary on its constitution; say, 
that of Joseph Story, which the distinguished 
Englishman, Lecky, has called ‘‘the greatest 
work ever devoted to the subject.’’ It is the 
hope of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that its pre- 
sentation of the Constitution of the United 
States will be a notable step in the progress 
of every one of its readers toward a better 
knowledge of and a greater love for the best 
Government ever devised by man. 





Housing Corporations Actively 
Promote Home Building 


The facts that the United States is a big 
country and that no one can gage the total vol- 
ume of building, or of activity in any other 
line, simply by observing his own community, 
or even his own State, are emphasized by the 
survey published on pages 62-63 of this issue. 

This is a very interesting, and, in some of its 
aspects, a remarkable showing. For instance, it 
probably will surprise many readers to know 
that in the little city of Greenwood, Miss., of less 
than ten thousand population, building to the 
amount of two million dollars is actually under 
way or definitely planned to begin immediately. 
A point of special interest is that this large vol- 
ume of building includes thirty-two residences, 
many of them of the better sort, which are being 
built regardless of present costs of labor and 
material. Another point of special interest is 
that the lumber for over 75 percent of these 
projects was sold by a single retail concern in 
that city. That firm is doing no complaining 
that home building is being hampered by the 
high cost of construction. As a matter of fact, 
home building in many portions of the South 
and Southwest is enjoying a veritable boom. 

Another interesting development is the effec- 
tive way in which the numerous housing cor- 
porations that have been formed all over the 
country during the last few months are function- 
ing in promoting home building. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in its issue of April 3 published a 
sort of survey, occupying one and a half pages, 
made up of reports from many cities, telling of 
the formation of home building corporations. 
In logical sequence comes the synopsis pub- 
lished in this issue, showing that these corpora- 
tions are getting results—that houses are actual- 
ly being built and sold to those who need them, 
upon terms that they can meet. The survey pub- 
lished this week indicates that, taking the coun- 
try as a whole, there is a large volume of house 
building in progress, altho nothing like the 
amount needed to meet the urgent demand for 
dwellings. It is, however, reasonable to expect 
that as these housing corporations, in increasing 
number, complete their organizations and begin 
to function, the upward curve of home building 
thruout the country will become more pro- 
nounced. 





Rotarians Plant Memorial Trees 
for Soldier Dead 


From the far-off days when the prophetess 
of ancient Israel ‘‘ dwelt under the palm tree of 
Deborah’’ and the people came up to her for 
judgment, trees have played an important part 
in the history of nations. Witness, in our own 
history, the famous ‘‘Charter Oak,’’ and the 
tree under which Washington bade farewell to 
his army. These trees have long been cherished 
as living memorials of great deeds. 

It, therefore, is particularly fitting that the 
memorial committee of the Chicago Rotary Club, 
after carefully considering monuments, statuary 
ete., should have decided that a grove of hard- 
wood trees would be the most fitting memorial 
to its members and their sons who gave up their 
lives in the great war. Accordingly, the club 
recently planted on an island in the Lincoln 
Park lagoon, Chicago, one hardwood tree in 
memory of each member or son of a member 
who died in the war. The trees selected for this 
purpose are as follows: Sugar or hard maple, 
Norway maple, Ohio buckeye, horse chestnut, 
American linden, American elm, scarlet haw- 
thorne, cockspur thorn, European sycamore, 
white ash, maidenhair tree (or gingko), moun- 
tain ash, English elm, Crimean linden, red oak, 
maple leaved sycamore, hackberry, honey locust 
and Chinese cork tree. 

The planting of a tree is in itself an act of 
altruism, because the one who plants a long 
lived hardwood tree can hardly expect to live to 
see it reach full maturity. Therefore, he is 
planting for posterity, just as those whose heroic 
deeds the trees commemorate gave up their lives 
in order that generations unborn might enjoy 
the blessings of liberty. 
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HARDWOOD FOR LATH 

I would like to know if hardwoods, such as soft 
maple and basswood, will make good lath. Also 
what size are they best cut and about what are 
they worth per thousand. Where could I sell the 
same ?7—INQuIRY No, 114. 

[The lathers’ trade is unionized and the work 
is largely done on a piecework basis. The ease 
with which nails can be driven is an important 
factor, and soft maple would be out of the ques- 
tion for ordinary lath and plaster application. 
Hardwood lath % inch thick are used to some 
extent for woven fence and maple is included 
with other hardwoods. Plastering lath are 
%4x1% inches, 4 foot standard length, tho some 
32-inch are also used. Basswood lath are not at 
all unknown to the market and in the recent 
scarcity of lath, almost any kind which has ever 
been used has been readily salable, tho the 
market is not so strong at this time. The mill 
price of basswood lath is about $10 to $12, the 
lath market being unsettled. 

There are a lot of other things that can be 
made from soft maple waste and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN recently published an inquiry for 
dowel stock, for which this wood could prob- 
ably be used.—EDITOoR. | 


CYPRESS LOGS WANTED 


I have an opportunity of joining some friends in 
an enterprise that would make it necessary to 
purchase cypress, either in logs or the lumber after 
it comes from the mill. 

I will be still further obliged if you will be good 
enough to give me your idea, or opinions, as to what 
part of the country you would prefer, if you 
found yourself interested in establishing a mill to 
saw cypress logs.—INQuIRY No..57. 

[The above inquiry comes from Nashville. 
Some of our readers may desire to offer a 
tract of cypress timber to this inquirer.—EpI- 
TOR. | 


PLANS OAK FLOORING FACTORY 


We are considering installing an oak flooring 
factory and as no one on the Pacific coast has had 
much experience in this line we would greatly ap- 
preciate it if you would give us the name of some 
firm or individual who is in position to give us 
information as to the most satisfactory machines 
to be used and as to the general method of manu- 
facture. 

We presume that some machinery house or mill- 
wright or architect who has had experience in in- 
stalling some of the eastern flooring plants would 
be the ones who are in best position to furnish 
this information.—INQuIRY No. 85.- 


[The above inquiry comes from a well known 
hardwood firm in San Francisco. Undoubt- 
edly the manufacturers of planing and scraping 
machinery etc. used in hardwood flooring 
plants are in position to furnish plans for lay- 
out, routine of work etc., and would be inter- 
ested in getting in touch with this inquirer, 
whose address will be supplied upon request.— 
EDITOR. | 


WHERE IS THIS TIMBER LAND? 


Broker A listed with myself (Broker B) 96,000 
acres of timber land. The party in charge of the 
tract in furnishing description promised to collect 
a commission of $2 an acre, $1 to go to whoever 
furnished the buyer and the other $1 to be re- 
tained by the party in charge and the attorney in 
closing the sale. 

I furnished three bona fide buyers, but the party 
now in charge advised the other broker and my- 
self that the land has been sold, but no infor- 
mation as to whom, and one of my buyers in- 
forms me that he did not even get a reply, while 
the other two did not answer tracer at all. Inas- 
much as the party in charge refuses any informa- 
tion it makes me suspicious. 

I wish to know if the land can be located at 
least by the county by the following paragraph 
from the description : 

“The Florida & East Coast road is two miles 
distant and runs the length 26 miles, the same 
will afford its own railroad and safe, easy hauling 
of sixteen miles will connect to the A. C. L. R. R., 
a second road that is always out for the pickups. 


This would then connect within sixty-five miles of 
Tampa.” 

These buyers were obtained thru advertising in 
your paper and I shall be pleased to have any 
advice or assistance.—INQuIRY No. 105. 

{If the paragraph is correctly understood, 
the timber land is within sixteen miles of a 
point on the Atlantic Coast Line road, distant 
not over sixty-five miles from Tampa, and is two 
miles from the Florida East Coast road at a 
point twenty-six miles from its crossing of the 
St. John’s River or its headwaters. 

There is no point in Florida which exactly 
meets those specifications and apparently no 
point where the Florida East Coast would offer 
the best outlet to rafting waters which approxi- 
mates the described relationship with the Tampa 
outlet. Obviously, however, the location must 
be close to the Florida East Coast line, and the 
inner line of this road which best meets the de- 
scription runs in Orange and Osceola counties. 
The description of the tract would, therefore, 
probably be recognized by informed authorities 
at either Orlando or Kissimmee, Fla., the latter 
being the county seat of Osceola County.—Eb- 
ITOR. | 


MODERN LAND CLEARING METHODS 

Will you kindly put me in touch with the latest 
and most scientific methods of clearing and devel- 
oping timber lands with utilization of waste prod- 
ucts ; also making of charcoal. 

Are there any power methods of felling trees, or 
is still done by the ax method? 

How can the gasoline engine be used in this 
work ?—Inquiry No. 96. 

[The methods followed in the clearing of 
timber lands for agriculture differ very ma- 
terially between the North, South and the 
Pacific coast. The clearing of land for agri- 
culture in Wisconsin, particularly the removal 
of stumps in the most economical manner, has 
been thoroly studied by the agricultural de- 
partment of the University of Wisconsin. 
Each year for a number of years that insti- 
tution has conducted a land clearing special 
train by arrangement with the railroads, 
which has visited widely separated points and 
given land clearing demonstrations using 
stump pulling machines and explosives. 

In the North stumps are usually piled and 
burned without any effort to utilize them as 
fuel, except to a limited extent near populous 
centers. 

In the South pine stumps have a distinct 
value for the recovery of rosin and turpentine 
and are considerablly utilized in this way. In 
the South also the burning of stumps in place 
is practiced to a considerable extent instead 
of pulling or blasting them. A two-inch hole 
is bored thru the stump to come out low down 
on one side and here a fire is built which grad- 
ually eats its way thru the stump. 

On the Pacific coast the cost of clearing 
land for agriculture is extremely high, often 
greater than the value of the cleared land. 
Some efforts have been made to reduce this 
cost by the recovery of byproducts, one in- 
genious scheme being the building of a sheet 
iron enclosure over the stump, which is then 
fired and the gases conducted thru a pipe into 
a crude condenser apparatus where the tar 
and pitch are collected. This plan has been 
developed to some extent in the South also. 
The more usual method of recovery of prod- 
ucts in the South is either the solvent process 
(extraction by gasoline) or the usual process 
of destructive distillation in a suitable retort. 

A number of types of very useful and ef- 
ficient gasoline tractor cross cutting saws 
have been developed and are in practical use, 
and one of these is now on the market in a 
modified form which will permit of its use in 
tree felling. There ‘are some special power 
felling machines, but none of them have de- 
veloped into a widely useful commercial form. 
Most of them have appeared upon the Pa- 
cifie coast.—EDIToR. | 











SHAVINGS AND SAWDUST WANTED 


We have been purchasing shavings and sawdust 
for use as fuel in our plant but do not secure a 
sufficient supply in Chicago. We would be please: 
to receive offers by the carload from nearb; 
sources of supply.—INquiry No. 58. 

[The above inquiry is for Chicago deliver; 
and comes from a large factory which desires to 
arrange for a permanent supply of this materiai. 
It should furnish an excellent outlet for mil! 
waste of this character.—EDITOR. | 


RED CEDAR POST GRADES 


On page 48 of your May 1 issue you refer to 
some standard weights and specifications of south 
ern red cedar fence posts. Could you send me copy 
of these rules ?—INQuIRY No. 66. 


[The standard specifications sent to th 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thru the kindness 0! 
George C. Brown & Co., Memphis, Tenn., read 
as follows: 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS OF SOUTHER’ 
RED CEDAR, ADOPTED BY MANUFACTURERS 
AND DEALERS JUNE 17, 1912. 


General Rulings 

Owing to more or less irregularity in growth of 
southern red cedar these specifications may be 
varied from in detail, provided the general size of 
product is maintained, i.e., if stock is a little 
small at tip and has a good size thruout the body, 
and a good ground line, it can be put in a grade in 
which its general size will correspond. Dead 
stock, if sound, is permitted in posts and is fre 
quently considered superior to live stock on ac 
count of being all red heart. 


Fence Posts 

6%, 7, 8 and 10 feet. The length of these posts 
may be two inches short. To be reasonably sound ; 
discoloration or evidence of old age no defect; pipe 
rot allowed. Four-inch sweep one way is ad- 
missible. 
Rounds 

Size to be taken at small end and should be in 
circumference at this point three times the diam- 
eter with an allowance of % inch. 
Hewn 

Posts hewn one side shall comply with round 
specifications ; measurements to be taken before 
being hewed. Posts hewn four sides may vary 
% of an inch diameter both ways. 
Sawed Squares and Posts 

Sound sap and knots admitted without limit; 
slight wane on edges; occasional small defects in 
ends; and \% inch variation in size admitted. 
Sawed Tapers 

Sawing of these posts takes most of the sap off, 
but sap is permitted without limit; wane on edges; 
and general ruling on fence posts above applies. 
One-fourth inch variation in size permitted. (See 
general rulings.) 

These are published for the information of 
other readers also.—EpITor. } 
BIRDSEYE MAPLE WANTED ABROAD 

We would be most grateful to you if you could 
give our address to American lumbermen inte:- 
ested in the birdseye maple trade,'as we are alwa!s 
open for logs of that description.—INquiryY No. 62. 

[The above comes from a French firm ©! 
timber merchants, whose address will be sup- 
plied upon request.—EDIToR. | 





TRAINING OF CAR BUILDERS 

I have charge of the North Western Railroad “»- 
prenticeship classes at Boone, Iowa. The men I 
have are pipe fitters, machinists and car builde> 
I should like very much to secure some material : 
drafting for the car men. These men deal in wo 
almost entirely and I feel that you people can 1 
doubt furnish me with such material or refer © 
to a company from which I might secure same. 
INQuIRY No. 56. 

[The above inquiry is for specimens of drs\\- 
ings, blueprints ete., showing wood car ¢0n- 
struction and undoubtedly some of our readers 
can advise where such material can be secure’, 
particularly yard blueprints. It is very likely 
that the Federal Board for Vocational Edvca- 
tion at Washington, D. C., may be able to be 
of some assistance in/this matter.—EDITOR. ! 
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The Hemlock Situation 


What appears to be the feature of the hem- 
jock market at this time is the competition 
which this wood is beginning to meet from 
Douglas fir. Prices of Douglas fir have de- 
clined during the last few weeks to such 
extent that the hemlock manufacturers claim 
that they can not meet them without actual 
loss, and this creates a problem similar to 
that of several years ago, when southern pine 
came into such active competition with hem- 
jock on the middle western markets at such 
low prices as to render the manufacture of 
the northern product actually unprofitable. 
This situation has not succeeded in demor- 
alizing the hemlock market, however. Stocks 
at the northern mills remain low and broken, 
and while demand is small there is a ready 
sale for what hemlock can be put on the 
market, with the result that prices have shown 
no perceptible decline from recent levels. 
Should the general market quicken soon and 
result in stiffening Douglas fir quotations, 
the danger from this source will for the pres- 
ent at least be removed and the hemlock 
manufacturers be given an opportunity to 
formulate some plan under which they may 
protect their interests in case of future con- 
tingencies. 


Features of the Shingle Market 


Practically all the shingle mills of the Pa- 
cifie Northwest are closed down as a result 
of poor demand, as well as for the reason that 
with extra stars selling at $4.15 to $4.40 and 
extra clears at $5.10 to $5.40 a thousand f.o.b. 
mill, and with red cedar logs costing $36 to 
$40, manufacture at a profit is impossible. 
From some sections come reports that red 
cedar log prices have declined to $30, but 
this lower price is not as yet general. But 
even if log prices decline materially from 
their former high levels it is doubtful whether 
the shingle mills will resume manufacture 
until demand and prices of their product 
have improved materially and the market has 
to some extent been cleared of present heavy 
White cedar shingles have moved 
very slowly during the last two months, on 
account of the large quantities of red cedars 
on.the market selling at prices considerably 
helow what is asked for the white cedars. 
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Statistics on Northern Pine 


Shipments of lumber by northern pine mills 
luring April continued to exceed production, 
according to figures compiled from the reports 
»' twenty-one mills to the Northern Pine 

fanufacturers’ Association. These mills re- 

ted shipments of 61,757,305 feet of lumber 

(8,545,000 lath during April, compared with 

520,000 feet of lumber and 6,133,100 lath 
‘ipped during March. Production during 

pril totaled 46,221,900 feet of lumber and 
27,400 lath, compared with 43,771,219 feet 

“ lumber and 7,910,000 lath in March. For 

first four months of the year statistics 
ompiled by the association show shipments to 
‘ave exceeded production during that period 

* $6,000,000 feet. The May output of north- 

rn pine will be considerably smaller than 
nat for April, on account of the Timber- 

orkers’ strike. 


With the Western Pine Mills 


While common grades of western pines, 
n ostly from the Inland Empire, are now avail- 
able in larger quantities on the middle west- 
ern and eastern markets, shop lumber remains 
very scarce and selects are to be had only in 
mixed ears. Reports from the Inland Empire 
say that logs are more plentiful now than 
earlier in the season, that practically all of 
the mills are Tunning double shifts and that 
a larger supply of all items will be available 


were 


a little later on. In the meanwhile, the mills 
are booked up on shop until July, and few 
of them will accept orders for shipment be- 
fore then. Thirty-three mills reporting to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, during 
the week ended May 8 produced 30,412,000 
feet, or nearly 5 percent above normal; shipped 
21,454,000 feet, and accepted orders for 29,- 
475,000 feet. Nearly all the white and sugar 
pine mills in California and southern Oregon 
are now in operation. They are fairly well 
supplied with help, and look for a large out- 
put this season, and also for a demand which 
will keep pace with it. Seven mills affiliated 
with the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association reported for the week 
ended May 8 a total eut of 5,085,000 feet; 
shipments of 2,333,000 feet and orders ac- 
cepted amounting to 1,359,000 feet. * * * 

Ten mills reporting to the California Red- 
wood Association reported a total cut of 6,- 
330,000 feet during the week ended May 8; 
shipments totaling 6,034,000 feet; and orders 
amounting to 5,239,000 feet. 


The North Carolina Pine Market 


The North Carolina pine mills are hard hit 
by the disorganization of the eastern rail- 
roads, numerous embargoes still shutting them 
out of some of their most fertile markets, 
such as New England and New York, which 
are reported to be badly in need of lumber. 
Altho there is a fair number of inquiries con- 
stantly in circulation, actual business is re- 
stricted, and some of the mills have shaded 





ANOTHER MANUFACTURER STABILIZES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Tacoma, Wash., May 19, 1920. 
American Lumberman, Chicago. 
Believing that both retail dealers and 
consumers of lumber welcome any ef- 
fort to stabilize lumber prices on any 
reasonable basis and thus prevent if 
possible radical advances as we have 
had before, and also believing that we 
may soon be facing a similar condition 
because of increased buying and severe 
car shortage, we have today issued new 
prices which we guarantee to Sept. 1 in 
event of advancing market. Only for- 
mer customers, of course, will receive 
preference to limit of our capacity. 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 











prices to induce larger buying in those sec- 
tions that are open. During the week ended 
May 8, thirty-two mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association produced 6,010,200 
feet; shipped 7,303,834 feet; and received or- 
ders for 5,806,400 feet. 


Hardwood Market Features 


There has been some improvement in the 
conditions surrounding logging and hardwood 
manufacture in some parts of the Mississippi 
Valley territory following the floods and heavy 
rains which recently put a practically complete 
stop to all activity in the industry, but the 
quantity of logs being brought out. of the 
woods is still much below requirements. In 
the lower delta regions it is estimated that 
logging can not be resumed on anything like 
normal scale before the middle of June. In 
the meanwhile the manufacture of hardwoods 
is at a minimum, and stocks are very low. Due 
to the recent interruption to manufacturing it 
will probably be well along in September be- 
fore the lumber now being manufactured will be 
available for the market and before stocks can 
be replenished. Demand for hardwoods just 
now is comparatively quiet, and prices on cer- 
tain items are a little lower. 


Douglas Fir Market Conditions 


There is little domestic business in Douglas 
fir being transacted at this time. Prices are 
going downward, and where the stopping point 
will be is hard to predict at this juncture. 
But the manufacturers see hope in the sit- 
uation. They say that, naturally, nobody 
buys on a falling market, but that as yard 
stocks are being eaten into, when prices once 
hit bottom it is logical to expect that there 
will be a big scramble for stocks, with the 
result that there will be a rebound in values. 
In the meanwhile, it is largely a game of 
watchful waiting. A feature of the situation 
is the resistance in certain middle West ter- 
ritory, notably in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
which southern pine is offering to Douglas 
fir. The fact that this competition is develop- 
ing is taken as a sign that the lumber indus- 
try is returning to prewar conditions. In the 
meanwhile, production at the Coast mills re- 
mains close to normal. The production of 125 
mills reporting to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association during the week ended 
May 8 totaled 88,620,200 feet, or 3.86 percent 
below normal. While the car supply is low, 
due to the disorganized condition of the rail- 
roads thruout the country, it is reported to be 
ample for present requirements, so far as mills 
on main lines are concerned. Mills with only 
one line service are harder hit, and some of 
these are reported to have closed down due to 
inability to ship. 


The Southern Pine Situation 


A decline in bookings, shipments and pro- 
duction alike is reported this week from 
southern pine territory. Bad weather and high 
water are responsible for the decrease in pro- 
duction; the tightening up of the car supply 
as a result of the generally disorganized state 
of the railroads explains the drop in ship- 
ments, and the decline in bookings is due to 
the same influences which have curtailed the 
buying of lumber thruout the country. The 
150 mills reporting to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation produced 78,748,500 feet during the 
week ended May 14; shipped 65,731,900 feet; 
and booked orders for 53,691,000 feet. 





NEW SHIPPING BOARD DISTRICT 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., May 19.—The Shipping 
Board today announced that it will establish 
a new district with headquarters at Savannah, 
Ga., to be known as the South Atlantie district. 

Representatives of chambers of commerce and 
other organizations of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida recently urged 
Admiral Benson, chairman of the board, to 
establish a separate district to serve the South 
Atlantie States. Heretofore the business of the 
board for ports in the States named has been 
handled thru the district headquarters at Nor- 
folk. 


SPAIN SUBSIDIZES NEWSPRINT PURCHASES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 19.—The high cost 
of newsprint paper in Spain has resulted in the 
Spanish Government advancing large sums of 
money to the press for the purchase of paper, 
in the form of repayable loans. The policy has 
come to be accepted as virtually a subsidy. 
While the Spanish Government can not continue 
these advances indefinitely, because of the rela- 
tively large amount involved, several of the 
newspapers advance the argument that the ex- 
penditure in reality is for the benefit of the 
public rather than for that of the press. The 
price of daily newspapers in Spain has not 
been increased. 
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BONUS PLAN TO HOLD WORKMEN "2 muscle-hound, of — 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 17.—The Anderson- 
Tully Co., of this city, has hit upon a new idea 
for securing a full crew of men for its box plants 
and sawmills at Vicksburg, Miss., and Memphis 
and for its sawmills at other points. Briefly it 
is this: It offers to pay every employee for a 
whole week if each works the full time up to 
noon Saturday. This amounts, in effect, to a 
bonus of four hours a week for which pay is 
given in return for no service. It is notorious 
that, with the present high wages, employees in 
sawmills and box factories are making so much 
they do not want to work the whole week and 
are particularly slow about showing up on Mon- 
days and Tuesdays. Under the plan now in 
operation at the plants of the company, those 
who do not show up for service from Monday 
morning to Saturday at noon do not participate 
in the bonus of four hours pay. 

The plan has been in effect but a short time 
but it is proving successful and other lumber 
manufacturers and operators of woodworking 
enterprises are watching results ciosely, with a 
mental reservation to adopt it if it proves as 
successful as now seems possible. 

Mr. Anderson is a strong believer in the adop- 
tion of a system of codperation between labor 
and capital that will give labor its full share of 
what it is entitled to on the basis of what it 
produces. He recently laid his ideas on this 
subject before the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and he is only putting into practical 
operation one phase of a movement that will be 
helpful not only to his company but also to the 
men who are on the payroll of his firm. 


WEST COAST ASPIRES FOR FISTIC HONORS 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 15.—‘‘Stick up your 
dukes—here’s a bully chance,’’ says the cur- 
rent issue of the 4-L Bulletin, in placing before 
its readers the offer of Anthony J. Drexel- 
Biddle to develop a pugilistic champion from 
among the workers in the lumber mills and 
logging camps. The Bulletin adds: 

We have heard the argument advanced both in 
camp and mill that the men of the Pacific North- 
west are the best physical specimens in the entire 
industrial world, and have never had any reason to 
doubt that it was the truth. 

In this connection George B. Sypher, man- 
ager Seattle district of the Loyal Legion, states 
that his territory is likely to bring forth at 
least one aspirant for the championship. The 
preliminaries are now on in full swing, and a 
process of elimination is going on until there 
are six husky loggers in line for the title. They 
are all rigging men, from 22 to 25 years old, 
and weighing from 190 to 210 pounds. They 





enough, it is thought, 
to overcome that handi- 
cap. The Loyal Legion 
prospects will be 
whipped into shape as 
rapidly as possible, and 
when the time comes at 
least one of them will 
step up front to take 
his chance at the title. 

At the headquarters 
of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s _ Association, 
Robert B. Allen, sec- 
retary and manager, 
is continuing his efforts 














to interest loggers and 
lumbermen. He has 
bulletined another let- 
ter from Major Biddle, 
as follows: 


A member of the Eng- 


which numerous 
participated. 


Handsome structure recently erected at Oakdale, La., to house the 
Chamber of Commerce and to be used as a community center. 
dedicatory exercises consisted of a banquet and speechmaking in 

prominent 


The 


lumbermen, bankers and _ others 





lish Parliament has con- 
tributed $50,000 to discover the English heavy- 
weight who will wrest the world’s championship 
from the present holder—Jack Dempsey. Elimina- 
tion bouts are being conducted in the English min- 
ing districts, lumber camps, shipbuilding yards and 
elsewhere where powerfully built men are working. 
France, under patronage of leading sportsmen, is 
developing much promising material. America, from 
the point of numbers, has never been so poorly rep- 
resented as it is in this class today, there being only 
two outstanding representatives—Dempsey and 
Fulton. The International Sporting Club has con- 
sidered it part of its mission and its purpose to 
do everything possible to see that this, the most 
important championship of all, shall not be neg- 
lected. 

Several likely candidates for the honor of 
representing the lumber industry are in train- 
ing on Grays Harbor and in the Willamette 
Valley. Keen rivalry is developing, and it is 
probable that the first preliminary bouts will be 


held early in the summer. 


BLACKMAILER OF LUMBERMAN CAPTURED 


SPOKANE, WAsH., May 15.—Friends of A. L. 
Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, will be surprised to learn 
that he has been the recipient during the last 
few weeks of blackmail letters demanding 
$3,000 with the threat that unless the money 
was paid, Mr. Porter’s 9-year-old son, Lemoyne, 
would. be kidnaped. . 

The plot culminated yesterday afternoon with 
the arrest of J. D. Neaville, age 42. Neaville 
was arrested as he secured an envelope which 
he supposed would contain the $3,000. After 
a series of threatening letters, Mr. Porter was 

instructed to place an 








envelope with $3,000 in 
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The first lake shipment of the season to arrive at North Tonawanda was 
earried on the steamer Schoolcraft, which reached port on Saturday, 
May 8, carrying between 600,000 and 700,000 feet of northern white’ 

The photograph shows that there 

was still a good deal of ice running in the Detroit River, and the cap- 

tain reported that he encountered considerable ice in Lake Erie. 


pine for the R. T. Jones Lumber Co. 









currency behind a mir- 
ror in a lavatory in 
the Payton Building, a 
downtown business 
block. 

By an ingenious elec- 
trical device placed be- 
hind the mirror early 
in the day and so ar- 
ranged that upon re- 
moval of the envelope a 
bell would ring, it was 
possible for officers to 
\\ rush in and make the 
W\ arrest. The author of 

\ the letters was so sur- 
prised that he was cap- 
tured with the envelope 
in his hand. He pleaded 
that he was in need of 
money to care for his 
family and had adopted 
that means of getting 
it. He declared he did 
not personally know 
Mr. Porter and really 
had not meant to steal 
the boy. 

The first letter was 
received April 22 and 
it was followed by 
others. The authorities 








were notified and the closest watch was kept 
of the Porter children in order that no harm 
should come to them. 

Appearing in Federal court this afternoon, 
Neaville pleaded guilty and was held to the 
grand jury and his bond was fixed at $1,000, 
the court making the bond low so that Neaville 
could remain out of jail and continue to sup- 
port his wife and six children. 


INVESTIGATES ONTARIO TIMBER SALES 

Toronto, ONT., May 17.—The inquiry which 
is being conducted by the royal commission ap- 
pointed by the Ontario Government to investi- 
gate conditions surrounding the operation of the 
timber lands section of the department of lands, 
forests and mines for the Province, is bringing 
out some evidence of a more or less striking 
nature. All the investigation up to date has 
related to conditions in connection with one 
company; namely, the Spanish Mills Co., that 
operates on the north shore of Lake Huron and 
whose manufacturing operations are carried on 
under the name of the Spanish River Lumber 
Co., the mill being at Aird Island off the north 
shore. Other companies’ operations will also be 
investigated. According to the evidence pro- 
duced the system of procuring statements re- 
garding the quantity of logs taken off the limits 
and taking evidence has been loosely managed, 
superintendents, scalers and others sometimes 
making affidavits to the correctness of returns 
about which they knew little or nothing. It has 
come out in evidence that in many cases afli- 
davits were taken in this loose manner, not with 
any particular intention to deceive, but simply 
because this seemed to be the way in which the 
system was operated by others. Whatever the 
result, the commission will unquestionably recom- 
mend radical changes in the way in which the 
Government’s charges for timber operation are 
figured, and the manner in which the charges 
are applied and the money collected. 








MEMORIAL TO LUMBERMAN’S WIFE 


NEw ORLEANS, La., May 17.—More than twenty- 
five hundred citizens of Bogalusa, La., attended 
the formal dedication of the wading pool for chil- 
dren, erected as a memorial to Mrs. W. H. Sulli- 
van, wife of the mayor and the general manager of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co. Mrs. Sullivan, who 
died some months ago, was famed for her good 
works and was called “the Mother of Bogalusa.” 
The wading pool memorial was constructed at a 
cost of $5,000, the sum being raised by voluntary 
subscriptions from her former fellow citizens and 
neighbors. The pool was formally presented to 
the city by E. R. Cassidy, other speakers being Rev. 
A. J. Ehrhard, Mrs. E. E. Lafferty, and City At- 
torney Talley. Following the dedicatory ceremony, 
little Miss Elizabeth Frith, three weeks old grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Sullivan, was christened in the 
pool with fitting ceremony. 





THE CHAMPAIGN (IIl.) Chamber of Commerce 
has launched a campaign to raise $100,000 to 
help relieve the housing situation. 
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Wholesalers’ Massmeeting Launches the 
“American Wholesale Lumber Association” 


One of the biggest events that have hap- 
nened in the lumber association field in re- 
cent years was the organization in Chicago this 
week of the ‘‘ American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation,’’ an association which will be national 
n scope and be comprised of wholesale lumber 


dealers in every section of the United States.. 


This organization was effected at a great mass 
meeting of wholesalers which had been called 
by L. R. Putman, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Southern Pine Association and now 
managing director of this new association. 
Several hundred wholesale lumber dealers 
trom every section of the country answered 
the eall, and the Florentine Room of the Con- 
cress Hotel, in which the main sessions were 
held, was taxed to accommodate the gather- 
ing. As Mr. Putman remarked in his address 
at the opening session, this was undoubtedly 
the largest body of lumber wholesalers that 
had ever assembled at any one time in this 
country. 

‘he history of the movement which has thus 
culminated in the organization of the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association’’ dates back 
to war time, when three hundred odd wholesalers 
of lumber, in order to protect their own in- 
terests in the face of various attacks on their 
standing as essential factors in national 
economie organization and at the same time 
to serve the Government in its need, organ- 
ized the National Bureau of Wholesale Lum- 
ber Distributors with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. When the war ended the prac- 
tical usefulness of the bureau, as organized, 
ceased, but it was felt that there was a great 
need either for its perpetuation in a reor- 
ganized form or for the creation of an en- 
tirely new organization which would function 
in a nationwide way for the wholesalers. The 
latter course was adopted, and it was to effect 
an organization that the meeting held 
here this week was ealled. Thus, the old bu- 
reau has sunk into non-existence, and an 
association of wonderful promise has risen to 
take its place. 

the meeting occupied all Wednesday and 
Thursday, with three sessions on the first and 
two on the second day. But preliminary to 
this main meeting, a number of wholesalers 
most active in the organization of this associa- 
tion, gathered here from various parts of the 
country and held a series of conferences at 
the Congress Hotel on Monday and Tuesday, 
at which many of the problems involved were 
thoroly diseussed and thrashed over, in order 
to get them into concrete form for presenta- 
tion at the general meeting. Ben 8S. Wood- 
head, president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
PBesumont, Tex., presided at these meetings, 

ng which long and hard labor was put in, 
much aceomplished. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON 


L. Germain, jr., of the Germain Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who has been one of the prime 
vers in the organization both of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distribu- 
tors and the new association, occupied the 
air when the general meeting opened at 
:30 a. m., Wednesday forenoon. He called 
Herman H. Hettler, of the Herman H. 
ettler Lumber Co., Chicago, for the address 
ee which was delivered with true 
rdiality, 

Mr. Hettler declared that magnificent op- 
portunities are open for the new association; 
that there exists a real need for it, in an 
nlimited field. The educational field which 
‘he wholesaler can cover he referred to as a 
particularly important one. The association, 
ie said, should establish a code of moral ethics 
and arbitration, and enter into a general spirit 
oF cooperation. There have been too many 
words in the past; but now action is the great 
need. The efficiency of the new organization, 


such 





he said, will depend upon the support of its 
membership, and in this connection it occurred 
to him that the immediate real benefits of this 
association will depend largely upon the local 
organizations, and that to such an extent as 
they become strong the national organization 
will become strong. The association to be 
successful must be conducted on lines of 
honesty, integrity, and devoid of personal 
or individual selfishness. An individual, firm 
or corporation may conduct affairs along con- 
trary lines and achieve great success finan- 
cially, but an effort to conduct an association 
on such lines will result in failure of the or- 
ganization and its efforts. 

Mr. Hettler’s remarks met with applause 
that indicated unanimous approval of his 
ideas of association ideals. Mr. Germain 
thanked Mr. Hettler for his sympathetic in- 
terest in the movement, and then called on 
Waldo E. Holmes, of the Pacific Fir Co., 
Seattle, Wash., for a response in behalf of the 
west coast delegates to the convention. 

Mr. Holmes made a humorous talk, directed 
at the Chicago lumbermen, of which Mr. Het- 
tler was the representa- 
tive. Toward the end 
he injected some seri- 
ousness, however, and 
said: ‘‘We are here to 
aid ourselves in estab- 
lishing something that 
will enable us to grow 
together, to teach us 





J. H. BURTON, 

Of New York ; 
Elected President of the 

New Association 





better business princi- 
ples—which means suc- 
cess—and to teach us 
how to serve our cus- 
tomers. That is the key- 
note to success in our 
business—serviee to our 
customers. This does not necessarily mean 
primarily that the price shall be reduced, 
but it does mean that in the end. In the 
final analysis it means lower cost to the 
consumer, which good service on the part of 
the distributer is bound to bring, and I am 
sure that our hands are joined in taking this 
step forward.’ 
The Ideals of an Association 

A response to Mr. Hettler’s address of wel- 
come from the middle West was also on the 
program, and Mr. Germain introduced Dwight 
Hinckley, of the Dwight Hinckley Lumber 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and president of the 
Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association. He 
said that the remarks which he would make 
would be from the standpoint of an individ- 
ual wholesaler. As such he saw the need and 
value of a potential national organization of 
wholesalers, well formed and porperly man- 
aged and safeguarded, on high ideals and with 
a determined purpose to promote and safe- 
guard the interests of wholesalers of lumber; 
gradually to establish business relations with 
both manufacturer and retailer; to raise the 
standard of business practices; to urge just 
regulations affecting the lumber industry and 
trade, and to combat unfair and misleading 
propaganda from whatever source such may 
arise—things which the new association pur- 
poses to do. 

The importance of effective codperation on 
a broad basis was fully demonstrated during 
the war, he said, when the wholesalers were 
compelled to organize and fight for their very 
existence; and now, in the period of construc- 
tion and readjustment, in the midst of nation- 





wide industrial unrest, business uncertainties 
and shifting values, a similar need exists. 

Mr. Hinckley then told of the organization 
of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, 
and the ideals which it represented. The defi- 
nite ideal which gave it its birth was the im- 
provement of lumber merchandising methods, 
particularly as practiced by wholesalers. One 
of the first official acts of the association was 
to go on record as to the responsibility of the 
wholesaler in regard to acceptance of orders. 
Its effect was immediate, not only on the mem- 
bers of the association, but on their customers 
as well. The Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers adopted a resolution which bound 
its members not to cancel orders on a declin- 
ing market. An ideal such as this should be 
the nucleus of any association. The member- 
ship should be carefully watched, both as to 
their financial standing and business methods. 
No one should be accepted in this association 
without being closely scrutinized, and there 
should be no hesitation to ask them to leave 
the organization if they do not live up to its 
standards. 

Mr. Hinckley spoke of the desirability of 
regional wholesalers’ associations, saying that 
there is room both for these and for a national 
association. The latter could accomplish much 
of benefit to the industry generally, and with 
its greater revenue can carry on a larger cam- 
paign of publicity and propaganda that should 
be of utmost value to wholesalers as a class. 
He suggested that the organization be along 
the lines of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, with two classes of membership, 
individual and associate. Associate member- 
ship includes all local chambers of commerce, 
and trade organizations. In other words, the 
United States chamber is a federation of cham- 
bers of commerce; and Mr. Hinckley believed 
that a federation of wholesale lumber associa- 
tions and clubs could be worked out along the 
same lines. However, if it were decided to or- 
ganize along the usual lines, he recommended 
the adoption with proper amendments of the 
constitution and bylaws of the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association, which he considered 
ideal. To give the association proper standing 
with manufacturers and buyers, he continued, it 
should stand for business morality. The day 
of sharp practices in business is past, he said; 
and an association should assist in the proper 
conduct of its members, and should install ma- 
chinery to enforce it. 

Mr. Germain was the next speaker, and for 
the benefit of those present who were not 
thoroly familiar with the history of the move- 
ment to organize the lumber wholesalers nation- 
ally he reviewed the events of the last few 
years which led up to the present meeting. He 
told of the hostility shown toward the whole- 
saler during the early part of the war, on the 
grounds that he was a parasite and not an 
economic necessity; how a body of wholesalers 
organized into the National Bureau of Whole- 
sale Lumber Distributors to combat such at- 
tacks, and how it succeeded in convincing the 
Federal Trade Commission and the War In- 
dustries Board of their legitimacy, with the 
result that an official bulletin was issued to the 
general public and to the lumber industry in 
particular stating that the wholesaler had not 
been profiteering as had been charged, and had 
not been using the war as a cloak for the sake 
of personal profit. It was recommended that 
he should not be eliminated, but should be re- 
tained ‘‘for the future good of American in- 
dustry.’’ In other words, Mr. Germain said, 
the wholesalers who had been called parasites 
and what not, had been given a clean bill of 
health as being absolutely essential in the dis 
tribution of lumber. 


He then told how it became recognized, after 
the war, that there was an urgent need for 
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perpetuation of this organization among whole- 
salers, which led up to the present event. 
‘‘This organization has a greater opportunity 
than any other organization that has ever been 
formed in the lumber industry,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
with the right kind of enthusiasm we can put 
over a truly big thing, to the benefit not only 
of the wholesaler and of the lumber industry 
generally, but also of the public.’’ 

Mr. Germain then introduced L. R. Putman 
as the managing director of the new association, 
describing him as too well known to the lumber 
trade from one end of the country to the other 
to need any recital of qualifications, and then 
yielded the floor to him. 

The Managing Director Speaks 

Mr. Putman declared that by appointing him 
managing director of the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association the trade had given him a 
wonderful opportunity for the achievement of 
great things. He said he believed the whole- 
salers had seized the psychological time for or- 
ganizing, and predicted a successful career for 
the new association. He said everything de- 
pended on the support he was given; that he 
had signed no contract, but that he was game 
to go as far toward making this venture a real 
success as they are willing to go. He said he 
had noted a great need for an organization of 
the kind proposed, and that he had received 
assurances of support in the undertaking from 
many leading wholesalers in many sections of 
the country. 

In speaking of the ideals which should in- 
spire this association Mr. Putman said that it 
should have nothing to do with prices or pro- 
duction, or with anything which might look to 
the public like conspiracy. He said that if he 
thought there would be anything of that order, 
he would not have accepted the appointment 
as the association’s managing director. He 
believed that members should be investigated 
thoroly before being admitted, as high grade 
men only are wanted. The association should 
promote wood, in such a way as to help the 
manufacturer sell his lumber and the public to 
buy it intelligently. 

He did not believe that the association 
should open a traffic department at this time, 
merely for the collection of freight claims, but 
should employ an outstanding traffic man who 
would watch the high spots of transportation 
and advise with members on their serious traf- 
fic problems. He said that the railroads now 
are undergoing a revolution, which will make 
traffic an unusually difficult matter for some 
time. He believed that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission wants to do the right thing, 
but if there is going to be any readjustment of 
rates or revolutionary changes in any way, 
lumber will be in a perilous situation unless 
a sharp lookout is kept. Hence he recommended 
the employment of a high grade man who can 
give wise counsel in trying circumstances. 

Nor would it be available to inaugurate an 
elaborate cost accounting service at this time, 
but a big man in the accounting field should be 
employed to work with members in an advisory 
capacity. 

Mr. Putman proposed the regular issuance 
of a bulletin which would keep the trade in- 
formed on the essential things of their busi- 
ness and the public on the facts connected with 
the lumber trade; also the employment of field 
men in various sections of the country who 
would be the direct representatives of the mem- 
bers. Efficiency in selling should be the key- 
note of the association, with the idea of eventu- 
ally making selling thru the wholesaler cost 
less than thru separate selling organizations, 
with so much confidence in your ability that 
he sees where he can save money by selling 
thru you, he will cut out his independent selling 
organizations,’’ he said. 

Mr. Putman continued by saying that this 
association should pay particular attention to 
codperation with the retailers. They look to 
this association, he said, for valuable assistance, 
and have looked forward with expectancy to 
such a movement as this. 

Manufacturers should be codperated with in 
the conservation of forests and the greater 
elimination of waste. The manufacturers are 


not to blame for this waste, Mr. Putman said; 
if the wholesaler went out and found markets 
for the wood which now goes to waste the 
waste would be eliminated. The association 


should get in touch with the Forest Products 
Laboratory and other like agencies and de- 
velop information as to how and where the log 
can be more fully utilized, and should then 
promote such markets as may be discovered. 

In conclusion, Mr. Putman thanked the as- 
semblage for ‘‘ putting him at the head of the 
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lumber industry of America,’’ and retired 


amid a volley of applause—and even an encore 
—which demonstrated the popular belief that he 
is the right man for that exalted position. 

Mr. Germain then introduced a strict ‘‘be- 
liever in the relinquishment of selfish aim and 
in constructive codperation’’ in the person of 
Harry A. Wheeler, vice president of the Union 
Trust Co., Chicago, former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and 
an orator of nationwide fame. 

The announcement that Mr. Wheeler was 
to speak was greeted by great applause, and 
as he stepped to the front the entire assem- 
blage did him honor by rising. Mr.-Wheeler’s 
chief topics were constructive codperation and 





PURPOSES: 


The objects and purposes of this as- 
sociation shall be: 

(a) To enhance the standing and rep- 
utation of the wholesale branch of the 
lumber industry; 

(b) To afford an agency for the pro- 
tection and maintenance of the whole- 
saler as an essential factor in the lum- 
ber industry; 

(c) To codrdinate the effects of the 
wholesale organizations of the United 
States in such a manner as will best 
serve the needs of the industry and pro- 
tect the interests of the public; 

(ad) To aid in the more efficient dis- 
tribution of lumber and forest products 
thru the standardization of grades and 
sizes, thru the elimination of unfair 
practices and trade abuses in codpera- 
tion with the proper Government offi- 
cials, thru interchange of information 
as to improved methods of handling and 
distribution and by any other means; 
and 

(e) To codperate with all branches of 
the lumber industry in all constructive 
programs for the advancement of the 
industry and in the collection and dis- 
semination of the information as to the 
value and uses of lumber and forest 
products in order that the maximum 
consumption of these products may be 
maintained: 











the national and international scope of an 
association. 

‘*You are trying to find your way into the 
creation of an organization that will fill a gap 
that is not now filled by any other organiza- 
tion,’’ he said. ‘‘If I assumed that you are 
simply getting together for the purpose of 
supplanting some other body or of superim- 
posing another organization upon the present 
over-organized condition of business in the 
United States, I would not be interested in 
coming here. But if the applause with which 
you greeted Mr. Putman’s address represents 
your enthusiasm for the kind of an organiza- 
tion that he is inviting you to form, it is a 
very good omen, and if your kind reception 
of the announcement that I would speak on 
constructive codperation is an evidence that 
you believe in that kind of codperation, I am 
glad to be with you.’’ 


Mr. Wheeler said he discouraged superfluous 
organizations, for the reason that this coun- 
try already is greatly organized. Everything 
and everybody, every industry and every 
class of society has been organized, in many 
cases to superimpose upon other organizations, 
with a useless waste of money and valuable 
time. But he is deeply interested in the crea- 
tion of any organization that would fill a 
definite niche in the commercial life of the 
country not now properly filled—such as he 
thought this association would fill. © 


He said that he was a believer in the sepa- 
ration of the producer and distributer in or- 
ganizations. There are problems that inter- 
link and places where both must come to- 
gether, but there are many questions on which 
they can not agree, and therefore must or- 
ganize separately. In outlining his ideas of 
an ideal trade association he referred again 
to the over-organized condition of this coun- 
try, by saying that a process of elimination 
eventually will become necessary, whereby 
the best organizations will be saved and the 
rest eliminated, to build up a scientific organi- 
zation of industry in place of the present in 
some ways rather slip-shod one. He urged the 
wholesalers, if they organized an association, 
to build it upon high ideals and strive to make 
it one of those which would survive in the 
elimination process. 


Such an association must affiliate with and 
codperate with other industries and associa- 
tions to be successful. It is utterly impossi- 
ble, he said, for any industry, no matter how 
well organized, to function by itself. All of 
them must codperate for general commercial 
welfare, and not only nationally but interna- 
tionally as well. He predicted that the time 
will come when the great value of such or- 
ganization will be felt. ‘*‘Do you imagine,’’ 
he asked, ‘‘that when we get back to normal 
our production power will not be greater, 
after the last five years of abnormal condi- 
tions which have been the outgrowth not only 
of domestic conditions but of foreign as well, 
than will be the requirements for the domes- 
tie operations in our country and for our rea- 
sonable export?’’ He declared that it will 
require vision, on the part of the business 
men, legislators and office holders of this coun- 
try, to meet the future successfully. ‘‘If 
your organization does not combine with 
others and act as a unit, you are going to 
suffer in the last analysis, when the reaction 
comes to your own door and the effect upon 
your own trade shows in depressed prices and 
in lower volume of business,’’ he said. 

There is also need for federization of in- 
dustries and trade associations to overcome 
the present dangerous transportation problem. 
This problem, he said, is a tremendous peri! 
to credits. Under present conditions the busi- 
ness man must have a rapid turn-over, and 
this depends in large measure on the state of 
transportation facilities. He did not think 
that much increase in car equipment or ir 
terminal facilities can be expected for a lon; 
time; in the meanwhile efficiency and expe 
diency in loading and unloading must be de- 
pended on to ease the situation, and it is in 
this that all industry must codperate in. 

‘*Those who have need to ship and reroute 
in transit should not hold equipment at the 
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various terminals for days and days as stor- 
age houses for commodities while seeking a 
higher market, depriving you and every other 
producer and shipper of equipment which is 
urgently needed ard which is the sound eco- 
nomie backbone to our nation,’’ he said. 
‘‘This matter of keeping cars in circulation 
is our job. The railroads can not do it.’’ 

Mr. Wheeler enumerated several other rea- 
sons why an association must confederate 
with others for the good not only of com- 
merce but naturally for the public as well. 
He said: ‘‘If you selfishly consider only 
those things that are wholly for your own 
profit and forget your responsibilities to the 
general welfare, then you are an organization 
that does not deserve to live.’’ 

Mr. Wheeler also made some remarks on the 
subject of prices, cautioning his auditors 
against exacting more for their goods than 
they are worth. He said that the wise busi- 
ness man with a view to his future commercial 
standing and success must have just and rea- 
sonable prices, profits and reserve. They 
should sell their goods for what they are 
worth only; for those men who have been 
pyramiding prices and profits are some day 
going to face the public wrath, and it is the 
fair and square man who will win in the long 
run. 

Mr. Wheeler ended his speech amid loud 
applause, and as he retired from the floor the 
audienee again rose in recognition of the 
splendid address. 

After a few announcements by Mr. Putman 
and Mr. Germain, the session adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the opening of the Wednesday afternoon 
session M. Krauss, of Krauss Bros., as presid- 
ing officer introduced Joseph E. Davies, coun- 
sel for the wholesalers, as the ‘‘man who has 
done more for the lumbermen than anybody 
else’? 

The first speaker at this session was Findley 
M. Torrence, of Xenia, Ohio, secretary-man- 
ager of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, whom the chairman introduced as the 
‘‘most progressive retail lumber secretary in 
the ecountry.’’? The subject of Mr. Torrence’s 
address was ‘‘A Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion from the Viewpoint of the Retailer.’’ The 
first problem before the wholesalers as an 
organization, he said, is to standardize their 
activities. They must show a willingness to 
pool their interests, submerge factionalism 
and coéperate upon the things that they can 
agree on. This, he said, was what experience 
in retail association work had taught him to 
be indispensable. 

From the viewpoint of the retailers also 

said the organization of one big national 
association would be weleome because there 
had been many things that the retail associa- 
tion had wished to take up with wholesalers 
bet there was no association including all the 
wiolesalers. Another thing, he said, that 
erns wholesalers and retailers, as well as 
everybody else in the labor problem. Hereto- 
tcre, instead of men selling their services lum- 
men have competed for them. This has 
sed a heavy labor turnover and a large 
ting labor element, which affords a fertile 
for the sowing of bolshevistic ideas. He 
! that the one cure for bolshevism is ‘‘ own- 
ip of a piece of the United States.’’ An 
estigation he had made had disclosed the 
t that the earnings of by far the largest 
t of the laborers are ample to enable them 
own their homes. Not only are their 
zes enough to enable them to own their 
mes, but to own considerably better homes 
‘an they now oceupy. The trouble now is 
nat a good part of their earnings is going 
‘o rent. He thought there should be a pen- 
ty for advertising that it is cheaper to rent 
an to build. 
The organizing of the industry, the speaker 
d, should enable all branches to unite in 
romoting the use of lumber for home building. 
‘e would like to see the Government adopt a 
léy requiring every citizen to own a home, 
‘or if that policy were adopted there would be 
no bolshevism. Agitators would find deaf 
ars if instead of addressing floaters they ad- 





CODE OF ETHICS 


The constitution as finally adopted in- 
cluded a code of ethics, ‘as follows: 

The members of the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association subscribe to 
the following general rules to be applied 
in the conduct of their business. 

We stand for the maintenance by and 
for the wholesaler of a high standard of 
commercial ethics and honor in the 
trade. 

We believe in the principle of arbitra- 
tion. 

We desire to promote the lumber busi- 
ness for the general good of the entire 
industry and the welfare of our country. 

We believe in publicity, the education 
of all branches of the industry to the 
highest standards, and in the dissemina- 
tion of the proper knowledge of the 
economic use of each wood. 

We believe in fair dealing, honest 
grades, and the proper fulfillment of all 
obligations and contracts. 

We recommend the guide by which 
this responsibility can be judged shall 
be Article I to XIV of the code of ethics 
as now established by the American 
Lumber Congress, until such time as 
the code of ethics committee of our 
association shall establish other rules. 


ARBITRATION 


All trade disputes between members 
and between members and their cus- 
tomers shall be settled by arbitration. . 
The arbitration committee shall forth- 
with prepare a plan of compulsory arbi- 
tration for consideration at the next 
annual meeting. 











dressed property owners, and in that way the 
radical problem would be solved. 

He said that the membership of the whole- 
salers’ association should be such that the ap- 
pearance of the organization’s insignia upon 
the letterhead of a member would be reassur- 
ing to the retailer, and the policy should be 
such that in case of controversy questions 
could be taken up with the association. That 
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will result in the lumberman who is not a 
member having difficulty in getting business. 
He hoped the association would insist upon its 
membership’s obeying the rules of ethics. 
Salesmen, he said, sometimes are likely to 
weaken a little on some points, and do not 
stand back of what the house promises. In 
his own association, he said, he was not so 
much interested in the quantity as in the char- 
acter of the membership. He thought that 
members who did not obey the code of ethics 


should forfeit their membership. All bills, 
terms of sale, methods of loading ete. should 
be standardized, so that everybody will know 
what is what in cases of controversy. 

In closing he said: ‘‘Let us get together 
and make this organization a means of na- 
tional publicity, so that every wage earner 
will own his own home.’’ 


The Lumberman and His Finance 

The next speaker was H. H. Merrick, of 
Chicago, president of the Great Lakes Trust 
Co., his subject being ‘‘The Lumberman and 
His Finance.’’ Mr. Merrick said at the out- 
set that personally he was thoroly optimistic. 
There is no single condition, he said, present 
today that makes for a panic; not a single 
condition that is present or ever was present 
in eur own country or abroad that makes for 
a panic. All together the people can bring 
about a solution of present problems. The 
labor problem, he said, existed before the war, 
but was held over for the postwar period, 
and it will gradually work itself out. The 
cost of living, he declared, has gone up within 
the last two weeks, and the chief trouble 
today is that there is an unwillingness to give 
an honest day’s work for a day’s pay. All 
are more or less to blame for this condition; 
but, he said, ‘‘ No three million men can have 
the power to change the Constitution in prac- 
tice or application.’’ That small minority has 
rights, he said, but ‘‘ outlaw strikes have got 
to stop.’’ The individual employee himself 
is making up his mind to that and common 
sense is asserting itself. That is healthy for 
all. The lumbermen gathered here are in the 
same position as the sensible laboring man; 
they are trying so to organize as to hold on 
to their jobs. Six months ago no such group 
ot men could have been got together even to 
discuss such a matter. 

Referring to the problem of transportation 
the speaker said that the railroad require- 
ments for 1926, 1921 and 1922 call for 740,000 
freight cars, 24,000 passenger cars and 14,000 
locomotives. ‘‘ You know what that means,’’ 
the speaker said, ‘‘in terms of iron, steel and 
lumber.’’ There are not shops enough to build 
one-half of that equipment. It is not believ- 
able that basic materials can be depressed 
pelow a reasonable figure. But there will 
be a depression in basic lines, and it may 
continue for two or three months. In the fall 
the.pendulum will swing up, and in September 
we chall see easier money. 

‘*Slowing down,’’ he said, ‘‘is the wise thing 
to do. We have got to get this machine back 
into the middle of the road. We have been 
driving ninety miles an hour, and we have been 
skidding some, and have got out of the road. 
We are not going to have riot and revolution. 
Ninety-nine and one-half percent of the people 
want to do what is right, and we have enough 
marines to send the rest to Russia. The patience 
of the laboring men themselves has been ex- 
hausted.’’ Referring to the transportation prob- 
lem, he thought the time would come soon when 
nonessentials would have to give way for neces- 
saries, and that lumber and similar material 
would have the right of way. Automobiles, for 
example, would have to move on their own 
wheels. Chicago, he said, is within a few days 
of a coal famine right now. Lumbermen, he 
said, are interested in the railroad problem, in 
transportation, because the bad conditions hit 
them. 

In closing Mr. Merrick urged lumbermen to 
go back home and help to select and elect men 
to office who would handle governmental mat- 
ters in a wise and statesmanlike manner. 


Economic Structure of the Lumber Industry 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
followed Mr. Merrick, his subject being ‘‘ The 
Economie Structure of the Lumber Industry.’ 
Most of his remarks were directed to the attitude 
of the National association toward the wholesale 
association. He said: ‘‘ You can do no greater 
favor for manufacturing than by organizing so 
that you can speak for yourselves. Many of you 
thought that you were not much during the war; 
you got the impression that the manufacturers 
did not think you were of much importance. But 
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the fact that you can get together here indicates 
that you have a better opinion of yourselves.’’ 

Dr. Compton then referred to the gradual cut- 
ting out of the timber in the North, the proba- 
ble lowering of productién in the South and 
the consequent looking to the west Coast for an 
increasing supply. Inside of ten years the 
Southern field will decrease to seven billions an- 
nual production, but it is hardly likely that it 
will ever fall below that. The mills will be 
smaller and will not be capable of organizing 
their own sales. Within the next ten years the 
business will be in the hands of the wholesalers 
for the most part. This will be the necessary 
accompaniment of the cutting out of the mills 
that market their own lumber. The falling in 
production to ten billion from thirty-five billion 
will be made up from the west Coast. The 
facilities for production on the west Coast are 
already ample or can be increased to make up 
the deficit. The wholesalers have had a better 
hold on the west Coast and in the future so much 
of the wholesale distribution of lumber will be 
in the hands of wholesalers that nobody need to 
stand up anywhere and offer an apology for 
being a wholesaler. 

Standardization of methods, he said, is neces- 
sary, and getting together with other members 
of the trade will facilitate promoting of com- 
mon interests. Various industries using wood 
are demanding standards. If the manufacturers 
make the standards they must have the support 
of the distributers. The manufacturers have 
comprehensive plans for standardizing lumber 


Coale Lumber Co.; W. C. Lawton, Seattle, Wash., 
Nettleten Lumber Co.; L. E. Cornelius, St. Louis, 
Mo., Cornelius Lumber Co.; G. N. Comfort, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; G. N. Comfort Lumber Co.; H.-C. 
Ball, St. Louis, Mo., G. W. Miles Timber & Lum- 
ber Co.; A. J. Michel, Youngstown, Ohio; J. J. 
Kirkpatrick, Cincinnati, Ohio, Kirkpatrick Lum- 
ber Co.; Frank Burnaby, Chicago, Burnaby Bros. 
Lumber Co. 

Committee advised by Joseph E. Davies, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and A. L. Behymer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Constitution and Bylaws—J. H. Brown, chair- 
man; C. W. Johnson, Seattle, Wash., C. W. John- 
son Lumber Co.: J. W. Turnbull, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Ben 8S. Woodhead, Beaumont, Tex., Beaumont Lum- 
ber Co.: Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co.; T. S. Dennis, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Turner-Dennis-Lowry; C. A. Mauk, 
Toledo, Ohio, C. A. Mauk Lumber Co.; C. K. Mc- 
Clure, St. Louis, Mo., South Arkansas Lumber Co. : 
George T. Mickle, Chicago, G. T. Mickle Lumber 
Co.; F. J. McNeil, Buffalo, N. Y., F. T. Sullivan, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; J. H. Hubbard, Snringfield, Mass., 
Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co.; F,. de Anguera, Chi- 
cago, Anguera Lumber & Tie Co.; G. R. Gloor, St. 
Louis, Mo.. Gloor, Ortman Lumber Co.; J. T. 
Brindley, Erie, Pa., Erie Lumber Co.; J. F. Alston, 
Birmingham, Ala., Alston-Parker Lumber Co. 

Committee advised by F. D. Jones, Washington, 
D. C., and Charles Floyd, Portland, Ore., Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association. 

Code of Ethics—Roy A. Dailey, Seattle, Wash. ; 
F. A. Miles, New York, N. Y., Robert R. Sizer & 
Co.; W. S. Whitacre, Whitacre Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Fred Larkin, Birmingham, Ala., Mc- 
Cormick Lumber Co.: G. L. Truman, Toledo, Ohio, 
Kelley & Truman: W. E. Holmes, Seattle, Wash., 
Pacific Fir Co.; F. L. Sanford, New Orleans, La.. 
Sanford-Bodge Lumber Co.; W. I. McKee, Quincy. 
Ill, W. I. MeKee Lumber Co.: J. H. Peterson. 
Toledo, Ohio, D. J. Peterson Lumber Co.; H. G. 


Sill, Chicago, H. G. Below Lumber Co.; 8S. F. 
Westbrook, Hartford, Conn., Guernsey-Westbrook 
Co.; D. W. Ferry, Chicago, McLeod Lumber Co. ;: 
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at various stages during the business sessions, 
the banquet saw only the tolerant, liberal get 
together spirit that alone can assure the suc 
cess of the association when it is once organ- 
ized. During the banquet the singing of popu- 
lar songs and various other stunts put the lum- 
bermen into a good humor. A solo by Thomas 
E. Coale, of Philadelphia, and several voca! 
selections by Mr. Kennedy, of New York, 
added to the pleasure of the entertainment. 

The toastmaster for the evening, J. H. Bur- 
ton, of J. H. Burton Co. (Ine.), New York 
City, in a brief informal talk told something 
of the work that had been done prior to this 
conference with a view to organization, and 
he said he hoped that the meeting would re- 
sult in the forming of an association that will! 
afford a medium for cooperation of ali 
branches of the lumber industry in promoting 
the use of wood. 


The Railroad Situation 


The first speaker of the evening was Robert 
W. Wooley, of Washington, D. C., member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In a 
few preliminary remarks Mr. Wooley sketched 
the railroad situation prior to the Govern- 
ment’s assuming control, and told of the 
diversity and use of propaganda connecte: 
therewith and regarding the policy to be pur 
sued inthe relations between the public and 
the transportation systems. 

Getting down to the present situation, the 
speaker said if there ever was a condition 
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products and they hope that the wholesalers will 
respond to their introduction. Also the manu- 
facturers’ association intends that all the in- 
formation it has shall be made available to the 
other branches of the trade. There may be 
points at which manufacturers and wholesalers 
have nothing in common, but 98 percent of their 
interests are in common. But it will be found 
that in most fields wholesalers and manufac- 
turers will and can codperate instead of fighting. 
If in any case, he said, the wholesalers found it 
difficult to adjust their views to what they as- 
sumed to be the views of the manufacturers they 
would find no difficulty in learning where the 
manufacturers stand. ‘‘If you can devise some 
machinery for bringing about codperation among 
all classes of the trade,’’ he said, ‘‘the manu- 
facturers will say ‘God blass you.’ ’’ 


Appointment of Committees 


At this stage of the proceedings Chairman 
Krauss announced the following committees: 

Application blank—L. D. Carpenter. Seattle, 
Wash., L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co.: Herman H. 
Hettler, Chicago, Herman H. Hettler Lunber Co. : 
Thomas E. Coale, Philadelphia, Pa.. Thomas E. 


Cc. E. Walden, Beaumont, Tex., Sabine Tram Lum- 
ber Co.; E. J. Kell, St. Louis, Mo., Milne Lumber 
Co. 

Resolutions—F. B. Stone, Chicago, chairman ; 
«.: W. Johnson, Seattle, Wash., Charles W. John- 
son Lumber Co.; J. W. Hubbard, Springfield, Mass., 
Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co.; Ben S. Woodhead, 
Beaumont. Tex., Beaumont Lumber Co.; Louis 
Germain, jr., Pittsburgh, Pa., The Germain Co. 

Following the appointment of committees 
questions arose regarding their action. Some 
wholesalers were desirous of discussing the 
matters referred to the committees in open 
meeting. Others thought the discussion should 
be upon the reports to be submitted by the 
committees, and the latter opinion prevailed. 
The committees thereupon retired to delib- 
erate. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


Lumbermen who had gone thru several days 
of the work preliminary to the convention, 
and those who had attended the busy sessions 
of it, as well as others who had also worked 
for hours on the leading committees, were 
ready for the complete relaxation, the enter- 
tainment and goodfellowship that character- 
ized the banquet. After the tense situation 





that demanded constructive thought, vision, 
patience and wholehearted codperation from 
everybody it is to be found in the plight of 
the railroads at present. This is no time for 
further criticism of past policies, or for re- 
iterating predictions and criticisms. ‘‘No 
matter,’’ he said, ‘‘what the mistakes have 
been in the past, we must be surefooted ‘1 
the future. This is a time when the good'y 
offices of every governor, mayor and Sta‘e 
commissioner, of every. sound thinker, of 
every broad-visioned man within our borders 
are not only needed, but must be immediate'y 
available.’’ Continuing in the discussion »f 
future policies, the speaker said: 

By their action of Saturday last, when they pe 'i- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Commission ‘0 
exercise the emergency powers as to the handling 
of equipment, the issuing of priority permits 2nd 
the ignoring of instructions in the routing of 
freight, granted in the transportation aet, ‘he 
railroad presidents put up to the commission *e¢ 
job of moving approximately 235,000 cars now 
victims of trade paralysis, of starting a stealy 
flow of food anid fuel to the needy (which is rapily 
coming to mean everybody) and of eventua:'y 
rescuing from the blaze the chestnut they did not 


mean should be there. 
It is unfortunate that this appeal had to %e 
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made, but there was apparently no way out of it. 
I violate no confidence when [ tell you that the 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have been concerned over the situation ever since 
a fortnight after the end of Federal control. The 
breakdown in service started almost immediately, 
but the Interstate Commerce Commission is a 
quasi judicial body with certain important admin- 
istrative functions and if we had undertaken the 
job upon our own initiative, no matter how amply 
we knew the facts to justify it, we would have 
been accused of embarking on essentially an operat- 
ing undertaking. Today the representatives of 
the carriers met with the members of the commis- 
sion in Washington, and I come to you to say that 
the problem is being attacked promptly and vigor- 
ously. Not a moment is being lost. The best 
operating brains that the railroads afford are being 
commandeered, the forces of the commission are 
being augmented to meet any emergency. We were 
called upon to exercise war powers and we will 
proceed as if hostilities were on. 

But we can’t do it alone. Every shipper, every 
consignee, every consumer must do his or her best. 
There must be no nursing of grouches, no wonder- 
ing what it all means, but just doing the part 
allotted us and the exercise of the greatest for- 
pearance and charity. 

Mr. Wooley said he was not disposed to 
criticize, and he did not want to have his 
remarks construed as a reflection upon the 
patriotism of railroad men, who have shown 
themselves poor economists. The lack of 
vision which characterized their actions in 
some important instances, he said, is to be 
deplored, but there can be no question as to 
their honesty of purpose. He would not criti- 
cize them for being slow in applying for loans 
from the $300,000,000 fund placed at the dis- 
posal of the commission under the transpor- 
tation act. He would only call their attention 
to the fact that tho they have given informal 
notice of their needs for a much larger 
amount, up to Saturday night they had actu- 
ally requested less than $100,000,000 for equip- 
ment. Tho the railroad executives unques- 
tionably have great difficulties, in his opinion, 
the sooner they place their orders for equip- 
ment the more quickly will the cure of the 
transportation paralysis now prostrating the 
country be effected. In closing he said, ‘‘I am 
optimist enough to believe that we are con- 
fronted with a not impossible task, so let us 
tackle it with a smile.’’ = 


Arbitration of Trade Disputes 


The next speaker on the evening program 
was Harry Olson, chief justice of the Munici- 
pal Court of Chicago, who discussed in a very 
interesting and practical manner the opera- 
tion of arbitration in his court for the set- 
tlement of trade controversies. Judge Olson 
said that the practice of arbitration as ap- 
plied to trade disputes had been brought about 
beeause of dissatisfaction with court proce- 
dure. The delays incident to the ordinary 
processes of court, especially in the cases of 
jury trial, not only involve a great deal of 
expense in themselves, but often they are 
inadequate to meet the situation that exists 
when controversies arise between merchants. 
Owing to the vast increase in business in the 
city courts they were unable to meet the 
necds of modern commerce and a change of 
procedure that required an amendment to the 
Constitution became necessary. Now the 
Miinieipal Court of Chicago is the world’s 
largest court. The High Court of London 
renders decisions aggregating from $400,000 to 
$500,000 yearly, while the Municipal Court 
©* Chieago renders decisions involving $750,- 
( One change in procedure adopted in the 
Munieipal Court of Chicago, known as the 

iffidavit of claim,’’ requires that the plain- 

‘ make oath to his statement of claim and 

defendant likewise must answer under 
ith. This means that if either can not make 
fidavit the ease is disposed of on the plead- 
igs and the verdict is rendered without 
rther delay or trial. As a result of the ex- 
edition made possible under this procedure 
ne Municipal Court of Chicago is able to do 

l its business with thirty-one judges and to 
meet the demands of an increased population 
porn million by the addition of only three 
juages. 

The idea of the trade court or arbitration 
as applied to legal controversies. was derived 
‘rom London. The traders of London had 
adopted arbitration for the settlement of com- 
mercial disputes and in that way had dis- 


posed of by far the greater number of their 
controversies out of court. In the ordinary 
practice of arbitration, an arbitrator familiar 
with the technicalities of the trade in which 
the dispute has arisen is selected and this 
allows numerous arbitrations to be going on 
at one time, so that attorneys and their 
clients, witnesses and jurymen are not re- 
quired to waste their time around the court 
room waiting their turn on the congested 
calendar. 

The arbitration procedure of Illinois has 
been improved over that of London by means 
of a law that allows the arbitrator to pass on 
the facts involved and the court to pass on 
the law. This means in effect that the com- 
mercial phases of the controversy are passed 
on by an expert in the trade and a trained 
lawyer passes on the legal aspects of the con- 
troversy. The judge said that in general mer- 
chants are opposed to arbitration or to the 
term ‘‘arbitration’’ because it is usually un- 





FORM OF ORGANIZATION 


For the purposes of organization the 
country is divided into five districts. 
The provisions for dividing the country 
and for the election of directors being 
as follows: 

Directors and Manner of Election: 
For the election of directors the country 
shall be divided into five districts, to- 
wit: northwestern, southwestern, cen- 
tral northern, southeastern and north- 
eastern. The northwestern district 
shall consist of all territory north of 
the 40th degree parallel and west of the 
Mississippi River; the southwestern 
shall consist of all territory south of the 
40th degree parallel and west of the 
Mississippi River including the State of 
Louisiana; the central northern district 
shall consist of all territory north of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of 
the Mississippi River to a line drawn 
between Buffalo and Pittsburgh, taking 
in these cities; the southeastern district 
shall consist of all territory east of the 
Mississippi River and south of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers and excluding the 
State of Louisiana; the northeastern 
district shall consist of all territory east 
of the line drawn between Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo but not including these 
cities, and ajl territory north and east 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. 

Members residing in these said dis- 
tricts shall each nominate a regional 
and two other directors for whom the 
vote of the association shall be cast at 
the annual meeting. In the event of 
failure of any district to make nomina- 
tions, such nominations shall be made 
by the nomination committee at the 
regular annual meeting. Each regional 
director shall act for the association in 
his district under the direction of the 
president and board of directors and 
shall have the power to call meetings of 
the members in his district and preside 
at such meetings. ; 











derstood to signify that one party or the other 
must give up his just claims. In other words, 
an award by arbitration is commonly under- 
stood to mean a sacrifice of a right for the 
sake of compromise and adjustment. For that 
reason the new court is now called a ‘‘ trade 
court.’’ 

One great advantage of the trade court is 
that it avoids the notoriety and the enmity 
that commonly are caused by a trial in the 
law court. Not only is the cost of the jury 
great and the loss of time to the jury men a 
serious matter, but the ill feeling engendered 
in the settlement of trade disputes by court 
trial often results in the permanent severing 
of business relations. Whereas, in the case 
of arbitration an understanding is arrived at, 
justice is done at small expense, there is no 
sacrifice of essential rights, and the parties 
to the arbitration part in friendship. As a 





matter of fact, the judge said, the cost of jury © 
trials amounts to more than the judgments 
rendered. It would actually be cheaper in 
eases of controversies to be tried by jury for 
the city to give the plaintiffs the amount that 
would be allowed for by a verdict and have 
no trial. In the case of many trials the plain- 
tiff contends for as high a judgment as he can 
get and the defendant for as low as he can 
get. The jury commonly averages the claims, 
thus displeasing both sides, and both ask for 
a new trial. 


Another advantage of the trade court is 
that the arbitrator is chosen in advance of 
the dispute. He knows the customs of the 
trade. Under the Illinois law an organiza- 
tion in a given trade can adopt rules of pro- 
cedure in eases of arbitration, and when they 
are confirmed by the court they become the 
rules of the organization. From the broad 
viewpoint of an entire industry, or of a local- 
ity, the arbitration court is an excellent 
means of promoting trade. To illustrate this 
point the judge cited a method of arbitra- 
tion procedure in controversies affecting ship- 
ments of grain from Argentina to Liverpool, 
England. If a question arises regarding the 
grade or condition of the shipment of wheat 
arriving in Liverpool from Argentina a recog- 
nized arbitrator examines the grain, arbitrates 
and decides the dispute immediately and his 
formal decision bearing the mark ‘‘AAA,’’ 
meaning Argentina American Arbitration, is 
recognized all over the world. The same 
method could be adopted in every industry 
and in every mercantile center. Not only 
Illinois, but Michigan, Wisconsin, New York 
and Ohio have or are in process of - getting 
arbitration courts. Many trades are coming 
to use the trade court as a means of settling 
commercial disputes. The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce has adopted the policy of 
arbitrating disputes, and recently its general 
arbitration committee submitted its rules and 
regulations to the Municipal Court and had 
them confirmed. Theatrical people are now 
arbtirating all of their disputes in the Chi- 
eago trade court. On account of their moving 
frequently they find it impracticable to use 
the old procedure, and now they merely send 
in their statements to the court and the arbi- 
tration award is made with satisfaction to 
both parties. The building material trades 
have a lawyer as an arbitrator and their dis- 
putes are settled in this expeditious manner. 
When an award is made a judgment is en- 
tered and becomes binding, the same as in 
the case of an ordinary verdict. 


The judge said that the only opposition to 
the trade court comes from the bar, and this 
opposition is due to the fact that the lawyer 
is in the habit of relying upon precedent. In- 
stead of being a forward looking class the bar 
is a backward looking class. Business men, 
on the contrary, are forward looking and ar- 
bitration was initiated by them because it 
became necessary that they have an expedi- 
tious manner of settling ‘their disputes in or- 
der to meet the strenuous conditions that pre- 
vail in modern commerce. 


Judge Olson’s address was listened to with 
the greatest interest by all and he was 
roundly applauded at its close. 

The final speaker on the evening program 
was Ben S. Woodhead, of the Beaumont Lum- 
ker Co., Beaumont, Tex., to whom had been 
assigned the subject ‘‘ Trials and Tribulations 
of a Wholesale Lumberman.’’ If Mr. Wood- 
head knew of any trials and tribulations of 
the wholesale lumbermen he did not disclose 
them on this occasion. In his usual humorous 
manner he entertained the iumbermen with 
observations of a varied sort. One thing he 
said in conenction with the organization of 
the wholesalers’ that had struck him very 
forcibly was the change in the attitude of 
the public and manufacturers toward whole- 
salers eompared with what it was a few years 
ago. Mr. Woodhead told of two experiences 
in settling claims in Mexico, illustrating the 
powers of diplomacy and patience in bring- 
ing about amicable adjustments. With Mr. 


(Continued on Page 66 ) 
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To Study the Constitution of the United States 


WE, THE PEOPLE* of the United States, in 
Order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general 
Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to 
ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and estab- 
lish this ConstTITuTION for the United States of 
America. 

Article I 
SEcTION 1. 

1. All legislative Powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

SECTION 2 

1. The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second Year 
by the People of the several States, and the 
Electors in each State shall have the Qualifica- 
tions requisite for Electors of the most numerous 
Branch of the State Legislature. 

2. No Person shall be a Representative who 
shall not have attained to the Age of twenty-five 
Years, and been seven Years a Citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, 
be an Inhabitant of that State in which he shall 
be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct Taxesj shall be 
apportioned among the several States which may 
be included within this Union, according to their 
respective Numbers, which shall be determined 
by adding to the whole Number of free Persons, 
ineluding those bound to Service for a Term of 
Years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three 
fifths of all other Persons. The actual Enumera- 
tion shall be made within three Years after the 
first Meeting of the Congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent Term of ten 
Years, in such Manner as they shall by Law 
direct. The Number of Representatives shall 
not exceed one for every thirty Thousand, but 
each State shall have at Least one Representa- 
tive; and until such enumeration shall be made, 
the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to 
chuse three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode-Island 
and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut 
five, New York six, New Jersey four, Pennsyl- 
vania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Vir- 
ginia ten, North Carolina five, South Carolina 
five, and Georgia three. 

4, When vacancies happen in the Representa- 
tion from any State, the Executive Authority 
thereof shall issue Writs of Election to fill such 
Vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall chuse 
their Speaker and other Officers; and shall have 
the sole Power of Impeachment. 


SECTION 3 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
chosen by the Legislature} thereof, for six 
Years; and each Senator shall have one Vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled 
in Consequence of the first Election, they shall 
be divided as equally as may be into three 
Classes. The Seats of the Senators of the first 
Class shall be vacated at the Expiration of the 
second Year, of the second Class at the Expira- 
tion of the fourth Year, and of the third Class 
at the Expiration of the sixth year; so that one 
third may be chosen every second Year; and if 
Vacancies happen by Resignation or otherwise, 
during the Recess of the Legislature of any 
State, the Executive thereef may make tem- 
porary Appointments until the next Meeting of 
the Legislature, which shall then fill such 
Vacancies. 

3. No Person shall be a Senator who shall 
not have attained to the Age of thirty Years, 
and been nine Years a Citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an 


*In the original the clauses are not num- 
bered, nor is there any title to the document. 
It begins, ‘‘We, the people.’’ 

+See Sixteenth Amendment. 

+See Seventeenth Amendment. 


Inhabitant of that State for which he shall be 
chosen. 

4. The Vice-President of the United States 
shall be President of the Senate, but shall have 
no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall chuse their other Offi- 
cers, and also a President pro tempore in the 
Absence of the Vice President, or when he shall 
exercise the Office of President of the United 
States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole Power to 
try all Impeachments. When sitting for that 
Purpose, they shall be on Oath or Affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is tried, 
the Chief Justice shall preside: And no Person 
shall be convicted without the Concurrence of 
two thirds of the Members present. 

7. Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall 
not extend further than to removal from Office, 
and disqualification to hold and enjoy any Office 
of honor, Trust, or Profit under the United 
States: but the Party convicted shall, neverthe- 
less, be liable and subject to Indictment, Trial, 
Judgment and Punishment, according to Law. 

SECTION 4 

1. The Times, Places and Manner of holding 
Elections for Senators and Representatives, shall 
be prescribed in each State by the Legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by 
Law make or alter such Regulations, except as 
to the Places of chusing Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every year, and such Meeting shall be on the 
first Monday in December, unless they shall by 
Law appoint a different Day. 

SECTION 5 

1. Each House shall be the Judge of the 
Elections, Returns and Qualifications of its own 
Members, and a Majority of each shall consti- 
tute a Quorum to do Business; but a smaller 
Number may adjourn from day to day, and may 
be authorized to compel the Attendance of ab- 
sent Members, in such Manner, and under such 
Penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the Rules of 
its Proceedings, punish its Members for dis- 
orderly Behavior, and, with the Concurrence of 
two thirds, expel a Member. 

3. Each House shall keep a Journal of its 
Proceedings, and from time to. time publish the 
same, excepting such Parts as may in their 
Judgment require Secrecy; and the Yeas and 
Nays of the Members of either House on any 
question shall, at the Desire of one fifth of 
those present, be entered on the Journal. 

4. Neither House, during the Session of 
Congress, shall, without the Consent of the 
other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to 
any other Place than that in which the two 
Houses shall be sitting. 

SECTION 6. 

1. The Senators and Representatives shall 
receive a Compensation for their Services, to be 
ascertained by Law, and paid out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. They shall in all 
Cases, except Treason, Felony and Breach of the 
Peace, be privileged from Arrest during their 
Attendance at the Session of their respective 
Houses, and in going to and returning from the 
same; and for any Speech or Debate in either 
House, they shall not be questioned in any other 
Place. 

2. No Senator or Representative shall, dur- 
ing the Time for which he was elected, be ap- 
pointed to any civil Office under the Authority 
of the United States, which shall have been 
created, or the Emoluments whereof shall have 
been increased during such time; and no Person 
holding any Office under the United States, shall 
be a member of either House during his Con- 
tinuance in Office. 

SECTION 7 


1. All Bills for raising Revenue shall orig- 
inate in the House of Representatives; but the 
Senate may propose or concur with Amendments 
as on other Bills. 

2. Every Bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, shall, 


before it become a Law, be presented to the 
President of the United States; If he approve 
he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, 
with his Objections, to that House in which it 
shall have originated, who shall enter the Objec- 
tions at large on their Journal, and proceed to 
reconsider it. If after such Reconsideration two 
thirds of that House shall agree to pass the Bill, 
it shall be sent, together with the Objections, to 
the other House, by which it shall likewise b 
reconsidered, and if approved by two thirds of 
that House, it shall become a Law. But in all 
such Cases the Votes of both Houses shall he 
determined by yeas and Nays, and the Names 
of the Persons voting for and against the Bil! 
shall be entered on the Journal of each House 
respectively. If any Bill shall not be returned 
by the President within ten Days (Sundays ex- 
cepted) after it shall have been presented to 
him, the Same shall be a Law, in like Manne 
as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by 
their Adjournment prevent its Return, in whic) 
Case it shall not be a Law. 

3. Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which 
the Concurrence of the Senate and House o: 
Representatives may be necessary (except on 3 
question of Adjournment), shall be presented to 
the President of the United States; and before 
the Same shall take Effect, shall be approved bh; 
him, or being disapproved by him, shall be 1 
passed by two thirds of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, according to the Rules an‘! 
Limitations prescribed in the Case of a Bill. 

SECTION 8 

1. The Congress shall have Power To lay ani! 
collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and Excises, to 
pay the Debts and provide for the common Dx 
fence and general Welfare of the United States; 
but all Duties, Imposts and Excises shall be uni 
form throughout the United States; 

2. To borrow Money on the credit of tli 
United States; 

3. To regulate Commerce with foreign Na 
tions, and among the several States, and wit! 
the Indian Tribes; 

4. To establish a uniform Rule of Naturali 
zation, and uniform Laws on the subject of 
Bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

5. To coin Money, regulate the Value thereot. 
and of foreign Coin, and fix the Standard o1 


_ Weights and Measures; 


6. To provide for the Punishment of counter- 
feiting the Securities and current Coin of the 
United States; 

7. To establish Post-Offices and post Roads. 

8. To promote the Progress of Science ani 
useful Arts, by securing for limited Times to 
Authors and Inventors the exclusive Right to 
their respective Writings and Discoveries; 

9. To constitute Tribunals inferior to th: 
supreme Court; 

10. To define and punish Piracies ani 
Felonies committed on the high Seas, an: 
Offences against the Law of Nations; 

11. To declare War, grant Letters of Marqu: 
and Reprisal, and make Rules concerning Ca} 
tures on Land and Water; 

12. To raise and support Armies, but no 
Appropriation of Money to that Use shall be 
for a longer Term than two Years; 

13. To provide and maintain a Navy; 

14. To make Rules for the Government an: 
Regulation of the land and naval Forces; 

15. To provide for calling forth the Militia 
to execute the Laws of the Union, suppress In 
surrections and repel Invasions; 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the Militia, and for governing such 
Part of them as may be employed in the Serv 
ice of the United States, reserving to the States 
respectively, the Appointment of the Officers, 
and the Authority of training the Militia ac- 
cording to the discipline prescribed by Congress: 

17. To exercise exclusive Legislation in all 
Cases whatsoever, over such District (not ex- 
ceeding ten Miles square) as may, by Cession 
of particular States, and the Acceptance ot 
Congress, become the Seat of the Government 
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of the United States, and to exercise like 
Authority over all Places purchased by the Con- 
sent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the Same shall be, for the Erection of Forts, 
Magazines, Arsenals, dock-Yards, and other 
needful Buildings;—And 

18. To make all Laws which shall be neces- 
-ary and proper for carrying into Execution the 
foregoing Powers, and all other Powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any Department or Officer 
thereof. 

SECTION 9 

1. .The Migration or Importation of such 
Persons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited 
hy the Congress prior to the Year one thousand 
eight hundred and eight, but a Tax or duty may 
be imposed on such Importation, not exceeding 
ten dollars for each Person. 

2, The Privilege of the Writ of Habeas 
Corpus shall not be suspended, unless when in 
Cases of Rebellion or Invasion the public Safety 
may require it. 

3. No Bill of Attainder, or ex post facto 
Law shall be passed. 

4. No Capitation or other direct Tax shall be 
laid, unless in Proportion to the Census or 
Enumeration herein before directed to be taken.” 

5. No Tax or Duty shall be laid on Articles 
exported from any State. 

6. No Preference shall be given by any 
Regulation of Commerce or Revenue to the 
Ports of one State over those of another: nor 
shall Vessels bound to, or from, one State, be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay Duties, in an- 
other. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in Consequence of Appropriations made 
by Law; and a regular Statement and Account 
of the Receipts and Expenditures of all public 
Money shall be published from time to time. 

8. No Title of Nobility shall be granted by 
the United States: And no Person holding any 
Office of Profit or Trust under them, shall, with- 
out the Consent of the Congress, accept of any 
present, Emolument, Office, or Title, of any kind 
whatever, from any King, Prince, or foreign 
State. 

SEcTIon 10 

No State shall enter into any Treaty, 
Allianee, or Confederation; grant Letters of 
Marque and Reprisal; coin Money; emit Bills 
of Credit; make any Thing but gold and silver 
Coin a Tender in Payment of Debts; pass any 
sill of Attainder, ex post facto Law, or Law im- 
pairing the Obligation of Contracts, or grant 
any title of Nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the Consent of 
the Congress, lay any Imposts or Duties on Im- 
poris or Exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing it’s inspection Laws; 
an the net Produce of all Duties and Imposts, 
laid by any State on Imports or Exports, shall 
be ‘or the Use of the Treasury of the United 
States; and all such Laws shall be subject to 
the Revision and Controul of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the Consent of 

Coo xress, lay any Duty of Tonnage, keep Troops 

or ships of War, in time of Peace, enter into 

Agreement or Compact with another State, 

ith a foreign Power, or Engage in War, 

ss actually invaded, or in such imminent 
ger as will not admit of delay. 


Article IT 


SEcTION 1 
__The Executive Power shall be vested in a 
sident of the United States of America. He 
!l hold his office during the Term of four 
ars, and, together with the Vice President, 
sen for the same Term, be elected as follows: 
Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a Number 
Electors, equal to the whole number of Sen- 
‘ors and Representatives to which the State 
iy be entitled in the Congress: but no Sen- 


*See Amendment XVI. 


ator or Representative, or Person holding an 
Office of Trust or Profit under the United States, 
shall be appointed an Elector. 

3. *The Electors shall meet in their respect- 
ive States, and vote by Ballot for two Persons, 
of whom one at least shall not be an Inhabitant 
of the same State with themselves. And they 
shall make a List of all the Persons voted for, 
and of the Number of Votes for each; which 
List they shall sign and certify, and transmit 
sealed to the Seat of the Government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the 
Presence of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, open all the Certificates, and the Votes shall 
then be counted. The Person having the greatest 
number of Votes shall be the President, if such 
Number be a Majority of the whole Number 
of Electors appointed ; and if there be more than 
one who have such a Majority, and have‘an equal 
Number of Votes, then the House of Represen- 
tatives shall immediately chuse, by Ballot one 
of them for President; and if no Person have a 
Majority, then from the five highest on the 
List, the said House shall in like manner chuse 
the President. But in chusing the President, 
fhe Votes shall be taken by States, the Repre- 
sentation from each State having one vote; A 
quorum for this Purpose shall consist of a Mem- 
ber or Members from two thirds of the States, 
and a Majority of all the States shall be neces- 
sary to a Choice. In every Case, after the 
Choice of the President, the Person having the 
greatest Number of Votes of the Electors shall 
be the Vice President. But if there should re- 
main two or more who have equal Votes, the 
Senate shall chuse from them by Ballot the 
Vice-President. 

4. The Congress may determine the Time of 
chusing the Electors, and the day on which they 
shall give their Votes; which Day shall be the 
same throughout the United States. 

5. No person except a natural-born Citizen, 
or a Citizen of the United States, at the time 
of the Adoption of this Constitution, shall be 
eligible to the Office of President; neither shall 
any Person be eligible to that Office who shall 
not have attained to the Age of thirty five Years, 
and been fourteen Years a Resident within the 
United States. 

6. In Case of the Removal of the President 
from Office, or of his Death, Resignation, or In- 
ability to discharge the Powers and Duties of 
the said Office, the Same shall devolve on the 
Vice President, and the Congress may by Law 
provide for the Case of Removal, Daath, Resig- 
nation, or Inability both of the President and 
Vice President, declaring what Officer shall then 
act as President, and such Officer shall act ac- 
cordingly, until the disability be removed, or a 
President shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated Times, re- 
ceive for his Services, a Compensation, which 
shall neither be Increased nor diminished dur- 
ing the Period for which he shall have been 
elected, and he shall not receive within that 
Period, any other Emolument from the United 
States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the Execution of his 
Office he shall take the following Oath or Affir- 
mation :—‘‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
I will faithfully execute the Office of President 
of the United States, and will, to the best of 
my Ability, preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.’’ 


SECTION 2 

1. The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the Militia of the several States, 
when called into the actual Service of the United 
States; he may require the Opinion, in writing, 
of the principal Officer in each of the Executive 
Departments, upon any Subject relating to the 
Duties of their respective Offices, and he shall 
have Power to grant Reprieves and Pardons for 
Offences against the United States, except in 
Cases of Impeachment. 


*See Amendment XII. 





2. He shall have Power, by and with the 
Advice and Consent of the Senate, to make 
Treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators 
present concur; and he shall nominate, and by 
and with the advice and Consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint Ambassadors, other rublic Min- 
isters, and Consuls, Judges of the supreme 
Court, and all other Officers of the United 
States, whose Appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by Law: but the Congress may by Law 
vest the Appointment of such inferior Officers, 
as they think proper, in the President alone, in 
the Courts of Law, or in the Heads of Depart- 
ments. 

3. The President shall have Power to fill up 
all Vacancies that may happen during the Re- 
cess of the Senate, by granting Commissions 
which shall expire at the End of the next Ses- 
sion. 

SECTION 3 

1. He shall from time to time give to the 
Congress Information of the State of the Union, 
and recommend to their Consideration such 
Measures as he shall judge necessary and expe- 
dient; he may, on extraordinary Occasions, con- 
vene both Houses, or either of them, and in Case 
of Disagreement between them, with Respect 
to the time of Adjournment, he may adjourn 
them to such Time as he shall think proper; he 
shall receive Ambassadors and other public 
Ministers; he shall take Care that the Laws be 
faithfully exeeuted, and shall commission all the 
Officers of the United States. 


SECTION 4 
1. The President, Vice President, and all 
civil Officers of the United States, shall be re- 
moved from Office on Impeachment for, and 
Conviction of, Treason, Bribery, or other high 
Crimes and Misdemeanors. 
Article III 
SEcTION 1 
1. The judicial Power of the United States 
shall be vested in one supreme Court, and in 
such inferior Courts as the Congress may, from 
time to time, ordain and establish. The Judges, 
both of the supreme and inferior Courts, shall 
hold their Offices during good Behavior, and 
shall, at stated Times, receive for their Services 
a Compensation, which shall not be diminished 
during their Continuance in Office. 


SECTION 2 

1. The judicial Power shall extend to all 
Cases, in Law and Equity, arising under this 
Constitution, the Laws of the United States, and 
Treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
their Authority ;—to all Cases affecting Am- 
bassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls ;— 
to all Cases of admiralty and maritime Jurisdiec- 
tion; to Controversies to which the United States 
shall be a Party;—to Controversies between 
two or more States;—between a State and Citi- 
zens of another State ;—between Citizens of dif- 
ferent States,—between Citizens of the same 
State claiming Lands under Grants of different 
States, and between a State, or the Citizens 
thereof, and foreign States, Citizens, or Sub- 
jects.* e 

2. In all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other 
public Ministers and Consuls, and those in which 
a State shall be a Party, the supreme Court 
shall have original Jurisdiction. In all the 
other Cases before mentioned, the supreme 
Court shall have appellate Jurisdiction, both as 
to Law and Fact, with such Exceptions, and 
under such regulations as the Congress shall 
make. 

3. The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases 
of Impeachment, shall be by Jury; and such 
Trial shall be held in the State where the said 
Crimes shall have been committed; but when 
not committed within any State, the Trial shall 
be at such Place or Places as the Congress may 
by Law have directed. 

SECTION 3 
1. Treason against the United States, shall 


*See Amendment XI. 
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consist only in levying War against them, or in 
adhering to their Enemies, giving them Aid and 
Comfort. No Persons shall be convicted of 
Treason unless on the Testimony of two Wit- 
nesses to the same overt Act, or on Confession 
in open Court. 

2. *The Congress shall ).ave Power to declare 
the Punishment of Treason, but no Attainder of 
Treason shall work Corruption of Blood, or For- 
feiture except during the Life of the Person 
attained. 

Article IV 
SECTION 1 

1. Full Faith and Credit shall be given in 
each State to the public Acts, Records, and 
judicial Proceedings of every other State. And 
the Congress may by general Laws prescribe the 
manner in which such Acts, Records, and Pro- 
ceedings shall be proved, aud the Effect thereof. 


SECTION 2 

1. The Citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all Privileges and Immunities of 
Citizens in the several States. 

2, A Person charged in any State with 
Treason, Felony, or other Crime, who shall flee 
from Justice, and be found in another State, 
shall on Demand of the executive Authority of 
the State from which he fled, be delivered up to 
be removed to the State having Jurisdiction of 
the Crime. 

3. No Person held to Service or Labour in 
one State, under the Laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in Consequence of any Law or 
Regulation therein, be discharged from such 
Service or Labour, but shall be delivered up on 
Claim of the Party to whom such Service or 
Labour may be due. 


SECTION 3 

1. New States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union; but no new State shall 
be formed or erected within the Jurisdiction of 
any other State; nor any St te be formed by 
the Junction of two or more States, or Parts of 
States, without the Consent of the Legislatures 
of the States concerned as well as of the Con- 
gress. 

2. The Congress shall have Power to dispose 
of and make all needful Rules and Regulations 
respecting the Territory or other Property be- 
longing to the United States; and nothing in this 
Constitution shall be so construed as to Prej- 
udice any Claims of the United States, or of 
any particular State. 


SECTION 4 
1. The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a Republican Form of 
Government, and shall protect each of them 
agains Invasion; and on Application of the 
Legislature, or of the Executive (when the 
Legislature cannot be convened) against do- 
mestic Violence. 
Article V 


1. The Congress, whenever two thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
Application of the Legislatures of two thirds 
of the several States, shall call a Convention 
for proposing Amendments, which, in either 
Case, shall be valid to all Intents and Purposes, 
as Part of this Constitution, when ratified by 
the Legislatures of three fourths of the several 
States, or by Conventions in three fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other Mode of Ratifi- 
cation may be propesed by the Congress; Pro- 
vided that no Amendment which may be made 
prior to the Year One thousand eight hundred 
and eight shall in any Manner affect the first 
and fourth Clauses in the Ninth Section of the 
first Article; and that no State, without its 
Consent, shall be deprived of it’s equal Suffrage 
in the Senate. 

Article VI 

1. All Debts contracted and Engagements 
entered into, before the Adoption of this Con- 
stitution, shall be as valid against the United 
States under this Constitution, as under the 
Confederation. 

2. This Constitution, and the Laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof; and all Treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the Authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme Law of the Land; 
and the Judges in every State shall be bound 


thereby, any Thing in the Constitution or Laws 
of any State to the Contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and the Members of the several 
State Legislatures, and all executives and judi- 
cial Officers, both of the United States and of 
the severai States, shall be bound by Oath or 
Affirmation, to support this Constitution; but no 
religious Test shall ever be required as a Quali- 
fication to any Office or public Trust under the 


United States. 
Article VII 


1. The Ratification of the Conventions of 
nine States, shall be sufficient for the Establish- 
ment of this Constitution between the States so 
ratifying the same. 

Done in Convention by the Unanimous Consent 
of the States present the Seventeenth Day of 
September in the Year of our Lord one thou- 
sand seven hundred and Eighty seven and of 
the Independence of the United States of 
America the Twelfth. In Witness whereof 


We have hereunto subscribed our Names, 

Go. WASHINGTON—Presidt. and deputy from 
Virginia. 

Attest William Jackson Secretary. 


AMENDMENTS 
[Articles in Addition to and Amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica, Proposed by Congress and Ratified by the 
Legislatures of the several States, Pursuant to 
the Fifth Article of the Constitution.] 


(Article I) 


Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances. 


(Article IT) 


A well-regulated Militia, being necessary to 
the security of a free State, the right of the 
people to keep and bear Arms, shall not be in- 


fringed. 
(Article ITI) 


No Soldier shall, in time of peace, be quar- 
tered in any house, without the consent of the 
Owner, nor, in time of war, but in a manner 
to be prescribed by law. 


(Article IV) 


The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no Warrants shall issue, but upon 
probable cause, supported by Oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 


(Article V) 


No person shall be held to answer for a cap- 
ital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a 
presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, ex- 
cept in cases arising in the land or naval forces, 
or in the Militia, when in actual service in time 
of War or public danger; nor shall any person 
be subject for the same offence to be twice put 
in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
pelled in any Criminal Case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private. property be taken for public use, 
without just compensation. 


(Article VI) 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by 
an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, 
which district shall have been previously ascer- 
tained by law, and to be informed of the na- 
ture and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining Witnesses in 
his favor, and to have the assistance of Coun- 
sel for his defense. 

(Article VII) 

In suits at common law, where the value in 
controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right 
of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact 
tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined 


in any Court of the United States, than ac- 
cording to the rules of the common law. 


(Article VITI) 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor ex- 
cessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted. 


(Article IX) 


The enumeration in the Constitution, of cer- 
tain rights, shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people. 


(Artiele X) 


The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


(Article XI) 


The Judicial power of he United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit in law 
or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one 
of the United States by Citizens of another 
State, or by Citizens or Subjects of any Foreign 
State. 

(Article XII) 


SECTION 1 
The Electors shall meet in their respective 
states, and vote by ballot for President and 
Vice President, one of whom, at least, shall not 
be an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves; they shall name in their ballots the per- 
son voted for as Presidént, and in distinct 
ballots the person voted for as Vice President; 
and they shall make distinct lists of all persons 
voted for as President, and of all persons voted 
for as Vice President, and of the number of 
votes for each, which lists they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate;—the President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certifi- 
eates and the votes shall then be counted ;— 
The person having the greatest number of votes 
for President, shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the, whole number of 
Electors appointed; and if no person have such 
majority, then from the persons having tlie 
highest numbers not exceeding three on the list 
of those voted for as President, the House of 
Representatives shall choose immediately, by 
ballot, the President. But in choosing the Presi- 
dent, the votes shall be taken by states, the rep- 
resentation from each state having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a men- 
ber or members from two-thirds of the States, 
and a majority of all the States shall be neces- 
sary to a choice. And if the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall not choose a President when- 
ever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, 
before the fourth day of March next following, 
then the Vice President shall act as Presideut, 
as in the case of the death or other constitutional 
disability of the President. The person having 
the greatest number of votes as Vice President 
shall be the Vice President, if such number be 
a majority of the whole number of Electors «p- 
pointed, and if no person have a majority, then 
from the two highest numbers on the list, ihe 
Senate shall choose the Vice President; a quo- 
rum for the purpose shall consist of two-thir is 
of the whole number of Senators, a majority of 
the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 
But no person constitutionally ineligible to *¢ 
office of President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice President of the United States. 
(Article XIII) 
; SEcTION 1 
Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, °x- 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof “lic 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any place subj«ct 
to their jurisdiction. 
SECTION 2 


Congress shall have power to enforce (‘is 
article by appropriate legislation. 


(Article XIV) 
’ SEcTION 1 
All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thercof, 
are citizens of the United States and of ‘he 
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State wherein they reside. No State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
lietion the equal protection of the laws. 
SECTION 2 

Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But 
when the right to vote at any election for the 
choice of electors for President and Vice 
President of the United States, Representatives 
in Congress, the Executive and Judicial officers 
of a State, or the members of the Legislature 
thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants 
of such State, being twenty-one years of age, 
and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, exeept for participation in rebellion, 
or other crime, the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens shall bear to 
the whole number of male citizens twenty-one 
years of age in such State. 


SECTION 3 
No person shall be a Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress, or elector of President and 
Vice President, or hold any office, civil or mili- 
tary, under the United States, or under any 
State, who, having previously taken an oath, 
as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the 
United States, or as a member of any State 
legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer 
of any State, to support the Constitution of the 
United States, shall have engaged in insurrec- 
tion or rebellion against the same, or given aid 
vr comfort to the enemies thereof. But Con- 
gress may by a vote of two-thirds of each House, 
remove such disability. 
SECTION 4 
The validity of the public debt of the United 
tates, authorized by law, including debts in: 


Ls 





Reprints of the Constitution of the | 
United States as here published will be 
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curred for payment of pensions and bounties for 
services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, 
shall not be questioned. But neither the United 
States nor any State shall assume or pay any 
debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrec- 
tion or rebellion against the United States, or 
any claim for the loss or emancipation of any 
slave; but all such debts, obligations and claims 
shall be held illegal and void. 
SECTION 5 
The Congress shall have power to enforce, by 
appropriate legislation, the provisions of this 
article. 
(Article XV) 
SECTION 1 
The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 
SECTION 2 
The Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 
(Article XVI) 


The Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes on incomes from whatever source de- 
rived, without apportionment among the several 
States and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. 

(Article XVII) 
SECTION 1 

The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two senators from each state, elected 
by the people thereof, for six years; and each 
senator shall have one vote. The electors in 
each state shall have the qualifications requisite 





for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
state legislature. 
SECTION 2 


When vacancies happen in the representation 
of any state in the Senate, the executive author- 
ity of such state shall issue writs of election to 
fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legis- 
lature of any state may empower the executive 
thereof to make temporary appointments until 
the people fill the vacancies by election as the 
legislature may direct. 


SECTION 3 
This amendment shall not be construed as to 
affect the election or term of any senator chosen 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitu- 
tion. 
(Article XVIII) 
SECTION 1 ; 
After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof mto, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is 
hereby prohibited. 
SECTION 2 
The Congress and the several States shall have 
concurrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 
SECTION 3 
This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Con- 
titution by the Legislatures of the several States, 
as provided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission hereof to 
the States by the Congress. 





‘*Wuat would you do if you had to fall tim- 
ber on a windy day?’’ asked the foreman of 
an applicant for a job. ‘‘ Put in a big undercut, 
scratch ’er in the back, and look out for the 
splinters,’’ was the reply. He got the job— 
Four L Bulletin. 





THE WEST COAST MARKET 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 15.—A mixed situation 
or.fronts the fir industry. A few manufac- 
‘ers are holding for prices in effect thirty 
days ago; others are inclined to make conces- 
ions. Each element is booking a little business. 
> car shortage has a bearing on any attempt 
o handle lumber. In certain territory, notably 
insas and Oklahoma, southern pine is resisting 
encroachment of fir, and has again become 
competitive to the point that the industry ap- 
ars to face a return to conditions in effect 
poor to the war. In the two States named 
e have been sweeping cancelations of fir 
ers, based on the excuse that purchasers can 
‘place the west Coast product with pine. 
fills generally are cutting close to normal, 
i i asmuch as shipments are reduced to a low 
t must be piling stock. A corollary based 
present day consumption is that building 
tivity, wherever it exists, is eating into retail 
yard aeeumulations, so that those stocks sooner 
later will vanish. 
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Locally, there are two groups of wholesalers. 
class insists that the demand for lumber 

t soon assert itself, and that the present 
rval cf quiet is merely a pause forecasting 
day when the market will ‘‘come back.’’ 
report a fair dribble of actual orders, 
ing for most part with specialties. The 
r class has taken the trouble to make a 
uparison of lumber and other lines, to estab- 
io perallel with commodities in general. It is 

’ ‘written into authoritative financial reports 

t the immediate past has witnessed twenty- 
ie recessions in commodity values, as con- 
isted with twenty advances and twenty-three 
tries recording no change. They believe the 
‘ak has been passed and that the list as a 
le is swinging back irresistibly, with scarce- 

a retarding influence anywhere. On this 
sis they account for the attitude of the banks 
ad the fact that retailers and the ultimate eon- 
“umers of lumber are up against a curtailment 
‘ eredits and experience unusual difficulty in 
inaneing their purchases. 


It is a situation against which Rail C list, 
which theoretically is already in effect, is strug- 
gling to make headway. A criticism leveled at 
that document is that it contains a condition 
or two not entirely agreeable to the retail trade 
—for instance, the requirement as to short 
lengths. Rail C came as an expression at a 
time when the demand for fir was not only in- 
sistent but insatiate; while today the tendency 
of all prices is downward, and no stopping point 
indicated. The bidder’s market has disap- 
peared. Surely prices will stabilize somewhere 
some time—but just where is the engrossing 
question, and just when can not now be answered. 
The closest guess, based on fact, is that the fir 
market at this instant is somewhere below the 
Weyerhaeuser base, yet very close to it. 


No prophet is needed to point out that in- 
creased freight rates will soon have a direct 
bearing on the price; and that whenever the 
falling tendency checks itself, and there is ac- 
complished the long looked for stabilization, the 
industry all over the United States must work 
out its own salvation against the same old car 
famine. The shortage .of equipment will be 
intensified, undoubtedly more acute and more 
drastic than ever. Since nobody buys on a 
falling market, a mighty scramble is likely to 
ensue when at length prices hit bottom and the 
big rebound in lumber comes on with full force 
and effect. 





ANNOUNCE FOREST PROTECTION WEEK 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17.—Governors of 
Colorado, California, Idaho, Oregon, Utah, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, South Dakota and Washington 
have issued proclamations designating May 23 
to 29 as ‘‘ Forest Protection Week.’’ The gov- 
ernor of New Mexico has proclaimed Arbor Day 
as ‘‘Fire Protection Day.’’ It is hoped thru 
this new movement, which has the support of 
churches, commercial associations, Rotary clubs, 
schools, fraternal societies and other civic bodies, 
to bring forcibly home to the publie the great 
need of exercising every possible precaution to 
prevent starting fires. 








REPLIES TO LABOR QUESTIONNAIRE 


NEw ORLEANS, La., May 17.—According to a 
summary compiled from the answers to a labor 
questionnaire recently sent out by the Southern 
Pine Association, mill and woods labor is only 
about 75 percent as efficient, measured in terms 
of actual production, as it was before the world 
war, tho its pay averaged from 72 to 143 per- 
cent higher in January, 1920, than in January, 
1917. In the woods department, the summary 
shows a pay increase of from 72 to 147 percent, 
with a range of 32% cents an hour for com- 
mon labor to 93 cents for foremen. In the plant 
department, the increases averaged from 71 to 
125 percent—from 32 cents for common labor 
to $1.20 for foremen. 

Ten out of fifty mills reported for February 
last that they were paying bonuses to employees 
in addition to the regular wages. Fifty out of 
sixty-two mills reported they had sufficient labor 
for present requirements; the others being 10 
to as high as 50 percent short of their present 
needs. Forty-two of the sixty-two paid their 
labor in cash, fourteen by check; six by check 
in plant and cash in woods. Twenty-four mills 
had weekly paydays; twenty-seven paid semi- 
monthly; ten paid daily, and two monthly. All 
the mills replying to the questionnaire reported 
they were operating on a 10-hour basis, tho 
many noted that the woods crews consumed 
about two hours daily in going to and from 
their work. 





THE cost of running the Government for the 
first nine months of the fiscal year was $5,028,- 
176,000. Taking this as an average, Treasury 
officials estimate that total Government expendi- 
tures for the 12-months period ending June 30 
will reach approximately $6,750,000,000, or al- 
most $18,000,000 a day. The principal items 
making up the above nine months’ total are: 
War Department, $1,301,605,000; Railroad Ad- 
ministration, $776,590,000; Navy Department, 
$621,364,000; Shipping Board, $433,100,000; 
interest on public debt, $664,923,000. Congress 
spent for its own maintenance $15,309,000, and 
the executive offices cost $6,177,000. 
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Southern Acadians, Grown Prosperous by Rice Farming, Invest a Fair Share 
of Their Savings in Buildings of the Type Peculiar to the Cypress Country 


The Realm has been among the Acadians. 
Not in the country from which they were 
exiled some centuries back, following one of 
the old colonial wars, but in that part of south- 
ern Louisiana to which some of them were 
brought when they were carried away from their 
Canadian villages. Most of us, I suppose, 
remember some historical fact about that 
event which happened so long ago. If we 
recall nothing else we must remember hav- 
ing read Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline’’ in 
school and the vast difficulty we had in mem- 
orizing the lines assigned to us by the teacher. 
It is a vivid and dramatic story whether we 
read it in the sober pages of history or in 
the melancholy beauty of the romantic poem. 
The peaceful Canadian villagers were sum- 
moned to the church and told they must 
board the ships and depart to places that 
would be chosen by their conquerors. They 
lost their houses, lands, livestock and much 
of their household goods. Families even 
were divided in the hurry of embarkation, 
according to the story, and the poem of 
Evangeline is based upon the legend of two 
bethrothed lovers who were put on separate 
ships and who spent the remainder of their 
lives in an effort to find each other. The 
change from the familiar Canadian forests 
and the rugged northern climate to the drowsy 
summer of the cypress swamps and the low 
lying prairies near the Gulf must have been 
in a way almost as striking and impressive 
to the exiles as the deportation itself. But 
whatever their feelings may have been, noth- 
ing remained except to begin life over again 
in the friendly land to which they had been 
brought. Their descendants still live in Louis- 
iana and are a considerable part of the social 
and political life of the southern part of the 
State. 


Louisiana Acadians Continue to Speak French 


The descendants of the Acadians not only 
continue to live in Louisiana, but they con- 
tinue to speak French. Some of the older 
ones can speak no other language. I’m told 
that due to the long separation of the people 
from France the language has become a dialect 
difficult for a Parisian to understand. I was 
standing on a station platform in a southern 
Louisiana town talking to a salesman. ‘‘T 
was raised in a part of the South where the 
negroes outnumbered the whites ten to one,’’ 
this man remarked as a couple of negro belles 
walked by resplendent in French heels and 
silk gowns, ‘‘and I thought I knew all about 
them. But every once in a while I learn some- 
thing new. The other day I heard a group 
of them talking French. It sounded strange. 
But there are places down here where a per- 
son almost has to know French. Salesmen 
carrying grocery lines, for instance, find shop- 
keepers who can’t talk English. Usually the 
man’s son or some other member of the family 
can act as interpreter, but if a man is to make 
the biggest sales he has to be able to talk the 
language. 

Prosperity Makes Them Good Customers 


In this part of the State is the Parish, or, 
as Northerners would say, County, of Acadia; 
and in this parish is the town of Crowley, an 
attractive little city that is growing rapidly 
in numbers and wealth. I believe I saw_a state- 
ment in the papers that during the last ten 
years it has grown about 20 percent in popu- 
lation. It is one of the big centers of the rice 
milling industry. The parish is said to have 
a large percentage of arable land; something 
like 85 or 90 percent. This is unusually large, 
for as is well known, Louisiana is a low-lying 


State and contains a great deal of swamp land. 
The Acadia rice fields have produced good 
yields during the last few years, and the price 
of rice has been high. As a result a good 
many small farmers have comfortable bank 
accounts and in fact are wealthy almost be- 
yond their own dreams of avarice. Having 
money they spend it, even as you and I, 
and they are spending some of it, a fair share 
probably, for new buildings. 

H. E. Lewis, one of the local retailers, has 
a good sized and well equipped yard in the 
city, and he tells-me that trade has been re- 
markably good during last summer, fall and 
winter. Building has been going on both in 
town and among the farmers. 

‘*T have almost seen Crowley grown up,’’ 
Mr. Lewis said. ‘‘I started in business here 
twenty-two years ago; and, by the way, one 
of the first things I did was to subscribe to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and I have been 
getting it ever since. When I first came to 
town there was sugar cane growing where the 
big rice mills are located.’’ 


Red Cedar Shingles Used in Cypress Country 


I was just a little surprised to find that red 
cedar shingles of the world famous Rite-Grade 
kind were being sold in Crowley, surprised be- 
cause they must compete with cypress which 
are well known and well liked and which 
come in on a trifling freight rate as against 
the heavy rate for the cedars. But they have 


sold and have been sold for some time and 
are giving excellent satisfaction. 


I asked 





“Spending some of it for new buildings” 


Mr. Lewis if any hand-rived cypress shingles 
were to be had, and he said, very few; none at 
all are sold thru the regular channels of 
trade. 

‘*Cypress shingles are fine shingles, and 
those old hand-made ones help to prove it. 
Down along the bayou below here there are 
little old shacks that were built years ago 
and covered with hand-rived shingles that 
have been laid for 75 years and that are still 
sound and good. The moss will grow on them 
half an inch thick and still not injure them. 
Making a roof down here is a good deal 
harder piece of work than it is up North. I 
was born and raised in Nebraska. Up there 
the annual precipitation is moderate, and a 


good deal of it falls in the form of snow that 
doesn’t wear a roof out. Down here we have 
forty-five to ninety inches of rain every year. 
And it’s all rain and no snow. Imagine six 
or eight feet of rain falling on a roof every 
year. It causes an actual wearing out of 
shingles; and for that reason a thin cedar 
shingle does us no good at all. A six-to-two 
shingle would be pounded off a roof in about 
@ year.’’ 

New Square Pack Will Not Affect Trade 

The new pack of shingles by the square in- 
stead of by the thousand will cause a little 
embarrassment down here, for there is little 
or no likelihood that the cypress men wil! 
change their pack. But Mr. Lewis didn’t 
seem to think it would be so very hard to get 
customers used to it. The price will be aid- 
justed to the amount of shingles in a bundle, 
and most customers simply determine the size 
of their roofs and ask the dealer for shingles 
enough to cover the area. It is necessary to 
figure on valley cuttings and doubling the first 
course and such things anyway, so the dealer 
will taxe into account the difference in pack 
in making his calculations. The customer is 
interested in the total cost, and not especially 
in the price a thousand or a square or any other 
arbitrary measurement.- While we were talk- 
ing a young fellow came in to arrange to 
get shingles enough to re-roof his house. He 
asked prices in a perfunctory way, being inter 
ested in what the whole job would cost him and 
in getting a good roof. Mr. Lewis told him to 
take out about 2,000 shingles short of the 
estimated number. When those were pretty 
well used up the carpenter could tell almost 
to a bundle how many more would be needed. 


Construction Different from That in North 

House building down here is as different 
from house building in the North as the agri- 
culture of the two sections is different. I saw 
a house in process of construction. The beve! 
siding was nailed directly to the studding. 
Our way of boxing the house, laying building 
paper under the siding and putting insulation 
between the studding, would strike the citizen 
of the Gulf coast as very queer. Most house- 
down here have no foundations as we kno. 
them. They are built on brick or cemen' 
piers. Naturally there are no basements. 
The land here is only a little more than 20 fee’ 
above sea level, and the ground is so full 
moisture that a dry basement would be a 
engineering problem and too costly to ! 
considered. There are few if any undergroun '! 
cisterns. It is a well defined industry, t! 
making of cypress cisterns. They are larg 
tanks, somewhat smaller at the top than at t! 
bottom, and often there are two of thes: 
tanks, one above the other, at a rear corn: 
of the house where rain water can drain in‘ 
them from the roof. When a person conside: 
the amount of rainfall in the course of a yes 
he has no apprehension of these cisterns ru” 
ning dry. In several lumber yards I hav: 
seen carpenters making cement forms fo: 
house piers, and I have seen these piers reac 
east and kept in stock for sale. The spa: 
between piers is usually closed with lattic 
work, but it is never closed so tightly that th 
circulation of air is checked. It is importa! 
that the ground under a house shall have ever 
opportunity to dry. 


Illiterate but Thrifty and Industrious 
But despite the fact of the heavy rains an’ 
the near saturation of the ground the road: 
are fairly good. Many salesmen travel th: 
State in cars. This is due in part to the di!- 
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ficulty of reaching some towns by rail, but if 
iriving were not easier the peddlers would not 
tick to automobiles. Great numbers of cars 
re owned by farmers. It fact there are prob- 
ably few places where the last few years have 
worked greater transformation than in southern 
|.ouisiana. The people always were of good 
-tock and fine character. The Acadians have 
long had the reputation of being as honest 
os daylight and thrifty and industrious. But 
they lived something of a back-country life. 
Their farm produce brought them a living 
but nothing much over, and there seemed no 
reason why they should be shaken out of the 
rut of their rather narrow routine. Many of 
the older ones could not and can not read. 
This was the product of their back-country 
mode of living and not indicative of shift- 
lessness. But the rice industry developed and 
brought wealth. Now money may be a poor 
servant or a good servant. Striving for 
money has been branded as something of a 
low-down ambition by philosophers and poets; 
and maybe as they meant it they are right. 
Their idea is that a man must choose between 
grubbing for money and finding the true de- 
velopment of his soul and all that stuff. But 
it happens sometimes that, given money, a 
lot of other things are added to a man’s life 
that before were lacking. In this case pros- 
perity has made some very important changes 
for the better. The younger generation is 
being educated adequately. Some of these 
older people can not read and never will learn, 
and this is probably one reason why in cold 
percentages Louisiana does not stand well in 
the literacy column. But these percentages 
don’t mean all the things some people would 
have them mean. They mean that certain sec- 
tions of the State, due perhaps to a late 
development of its natural resources, got a 
late start in putting across its educational 
program. This program is going pretty well 
now, but it doesn’t alter the fact that some 
elderly people can not read and will not learn. 
The educational opportunity for them is very 
small. I am told that oftentimes a Creole 
farmer will drive up to a lumber yard in a 
high-power ear, buy a bill of lumber and hand 
the dealer his check book. The dealer not only 
writes the check for him but signs it, too. 
Such a farmer of course works under a handi- 
cap; but he is not the shiftless, worthless per- 
son our minds usually envisage when we think 
of ‘‘illiterates.’’ He is thrifty, industrious 
and a valuable citizen; and he is seeing to it 
that his children are getting the educational 
advantages that were denied him. 


High Rice Crop Prices Aid Development 


This moist country is of course a great place 
for growing rice. I personally know next to 
nothing about the growing of this staple crop 
other than it needs lots of water at certain 
times. The flat fields are laid out with quite 
a bit of engineering skill with long, low 
mounds of earth laid out like contour lines so 


that when water is let on to the field these 
mounds will cause the whole field to be evenly 
flooied. Some places the water is secured from 


a svstem of irrigation canals; in others it is 
pumped from wells. And while the rice needs 


war at certain seasons it also must be 
dra'ned at other seasons. One rather striking 
evi ‘cnee of what prosperity has done for this 
Secon is the large number of small tractors 
wh h have been bought by the farmers and 
are used in plowing and harvesting. Wealth 
miie possible the investment in these ma- 
les, which in turn have made possible the 


e 

pr luetion of greater wealth. It is a striking 
liestration of the old truth that to him who 
ha'h shall be given. 


\ Retailer Wants Business Government 
lr. Lewis, as was stated before, came from 
‘braska years ago. Perhaps the fact that he 
used to be something of a neighbor of the 
"Great Commoner,’’ tho he doesn’t always 
‘indeed often agree in political philosophy 
‘'h Mr. Bryan, may aecount for the fact that 
Lewis is keenly interested in politics. 
rbe 1t is just because this is presidential 
". In any ease he spent considerable time 


outlining some of the ideas of a business man 
in regard to the operation of this Govern- 
ment. It is a curious and a heartening 
thing that in going about the country I find so 
many business men of all parties thoroly sick 
and tired of the business inefficiency shown by 
both the great parties in the days of their 
power and of the political bunk with which 
politicians of all stripes cover their business 
ignorance and try to stay in office. We hear 
a lot about all kinds of unrest in these days. 
If I can guess anywhere near the truth there 
is a vast amount of political unrest among 
individual business men. They don’t care 
what the party calls itself, but they wish to 
heck somebody with brains and political acu- 
men could get into power who could cut out a 
lot of departmental waste and lost motion for 
which the tax payer must pay. They are will- 


ing for the politicians to squeak and gibber 
their outworn vote catching phrases if the 
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“IT was bawn dat way” 


country could have a business manager with 
authority to put in a few reforms in Wash- 
ington. There has been a proposal to give this 
job over to the vice president. If we could be 
assured of a vice president with organizing 
ability and nerve, some fellow who didn’t 
know a Democrat or a Republican from a 
Mexican generalissimo, we could well afford 
to pay him a million dollars a year. We’ve 
got to pay for the war, and everybody is for 
doing it in the right way and getting it over 
with. But business men are not for govern- 
mental methods that are no more efficient than 
ox carts in these days of motor trucks. If 
some party knows how to capitalize this unrest 
and can deliver the goods it can stay in power 
from now on. 


Another Talks of Larger Aspect of Prices 

W. E. Lawson, one of the principal owners 
of the Central Lumber Co., is also an officer 
in the Bank of Acadia, and I found him in his 
offices in the latter institution. He, also, talked 
a bit about politics, but he spent more time 
talking about some of the larger aspects of 
prices. The Realm has printed enough com- 
plaint about the immediate pinch of high 
prices; but every lumberman must ask him- 
self sometimes where the lumber business is 
going as a result of its year after year devel- 
opment. The flurries up and down are very 
gratifying or painful at the time, depending 
on whether they pat or pinch us, but while we 
are anxious to guess these things correctly we 
also wonder just what we’ll be guessing about 
five or ten years from now. 


Assessor Helping Adjust Supply to Demand 

‘¢We’ve been hit by high prices,’’ Mr. 
Lawson remarked, ‘‘and we’ve been selling 
such a large amount of stuff we’ve had to scour 
the country to get it, regardless of price. Of 
course this situation, multiplied enough times, 
helps to explain high prices based upon scarc- 
ity instead of inherent value. How long this 
searcity will last we don’t know. It isn’t 
possible to make an accurate guess about the 






future. But I’m told there is a good deal of 
lumber in England and France has forests she 
ean and will cut rather than buy American 
lumber at the ruinous prices the exchange 
would make necessary. I doubt if tliere will 
be much exporting of lumber to Europe for 
some little time, even if the exchange can be 
corrected. They tell ts also that southern 
pine is cutting out. But I notice most mills 
have quite a few years’ cut ahead of them, 
and the southern assessor is proving quite 
an agent in persuading sawmills to keep saw- 
ing right along. He is getting in the habit 
of shoving taxable values pretty high, and 
with the tax bills piling up there is a strong 
tendency to keep cutting. And if cutting 
goes on supply and demand will work on 
present supply and present demand and not 
wholly on a situation that may arise at 
some indefinite future time. Then they tell 
me that as the big mills cut out the small 
mills go in, and that in some sections of the 
South where lumbering has been going on for 
a century a large amount of lumber is still 
produced annually but without going beyond 
the annual growth. In other words, sawmill- 
ing in these sections is on a permanent basis. 


Does Not Foresee Any Wide Fluctuations 


‘<There is another thing that must be taken 
into account. Americans are resourceful. 
A good many years ago, before the antitrust 
laws had been so carefully worked out, a com- 
bine in the steel field made possible the raising 
of prices on nails and wire to an unheard of 
level. But they couldn’t be kept there. After 
the prices broke one of the steel men said the © 


+ American people were so resourceful they 


eouldn’t long be forced to pay high prices be- 
fore they ’d find a way to do without the costly 
articles. This tendency to find substitutes 
has already been at work in the lumber field, 
as every lumberman knows. Just now prices 
of substitutes have gone to a high figure; but 
that, like other prices, may prove to be tem- 
porary. 

‘<The conclusion I reached out of all these 
things, the limited amount of virgin forests, 
the volume of second growth, the advent of 
substitutes and all the rest is that lumber 
is not going to run away in price either to high 
or to low levels. The lumber business will con- 
tinue to be a great industry for an indefinite 
time to come, and prices for lumber will not 
be prohibitively high or ruinously low. So 
far as I ean see the industry is on a pretty 
sound foundation. 


Free Stumpage Prices Will Never Return 


‘*T grew up mostly in the South, and I’ve 
seen the lumber industry develop. When I 
was small I saw fine virgin timber cut down, 
rolled together and burned up to get it out of 
the way of farming. Population was sparse, 
and there was no possible market for timber 
that had to be cleared off to make way for 
crops. Logs in those days and for some time 
afterward were worth nothing. Of course 
there was a small demand for lumber, and 
there was a little money to be made from saw- 
ing and hauling; but the man who owned the 
trees got little or nothing for them. We’ll 
never see such conditions return, of course. 
But I imagine it will be a long time before 
lumber ceases to be available for the building 
of houses. 

‘This rice country has its lean years and its 
fat years We’ve had prosperity for a while, 
and lots of money has come in. Sometimes I’m 
afraid we are not making due preparation for 
possible lean years, but that’s more or less 
true of all people. When things come right 
for them they forget that reverses are possible. 
But even so a good many farmers are investing 
their profits in farm houses and other build- 
ings that will be with them and will be sources 
of comfort and profit no matter what the price 
of rice may be during the next or succeeding 
years.’’ 

The Realm knows from observation and ex- 
perience how many mistakes are made in 
guessing on market conditions. But with a 
depleted supply of food that is being built up 
slowly it would seem’that the price of rice 
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ought to stay at least even with that of other 
commodities. It’s a great article of food. I 
may say that this trip thru the South has 
taught me a new pleasure in the eating of 
rice. Like many other persons from the North 
I’ve eaten it with sugar and cream as a des- 
sert. Your Southerner eats it with gravy. 
I’ll say it’s good. 


Altho Swamps Near Cypress Is Hard to Get 


In T. J. Toler’s lumber yard I was told 
that cypress had been pretty hard to get, and 
this is cypress country. But modern marketing 
methods have equalized supply pressure in 
such a way that, for instance, packed and 
graded oranges cost about as much in Los 
Angeles as they do in Minneapolis; and it is 


little if any easier to get cypress down here 
almost in sight of the swamps than it is up in 
the Corn Belt. Mr. Toler said he’d placed 
an order for a car of cypress months before, 
to be used in making a rice flume. Finally 
the mill, finding itself unable to supply that 
particular stuff, went out and bought the car 
from another mill. 


Yard Couldn’t Get Along Without Him 


While I was in this yard a darky drove in 
and bought a couple of doors and a few boards, 
paying cash for the lot. His horse and wagon 
would have interested a man from Lynch-- 
burgh, Va., or any other hilly section, for there 
was no breeching on the harness and no brake 
on the wagon. In this flat country all trans- 


“Toler asked. 


portation energy is used in getting forward 
and none in holding “back. 

‘¢What makes you limp this morning?’’ Mr. 
‘“Got rheumatism?’’ 

‘*No, Suh, t’aint rheumatiz,’’ the old man 
answered, ‘T uz bawn dat way; bow laigged, 
Suh.’’ Then as an afterthought he added: 
‘¢You-all couldn’t no-ways git ‘long ’thout 
me, Suh. Las’ yeah I done bought bout $200 
wo’th of stuff of you. Dat’s what makes me 
look so shabby; I wo’k so hahd.’’ 

‘*Shabby’’ in the old man’s vocabular) 
evidently means worn personal appearance 
and not the appearance of his clothes. 

“Mr. Toler carries a stock of paints an:! 
building hardware which he finds goes we!) 
with the sale of lumber. 











EASTERN CITY FINANCES HOUSING 


The Chamber of Commerce, of Auburn, N. 
Y., which is a thoroly live organization, with 
twelve hundred members, is busy working out a 
solution of this city’s housing problem. The 
city has a population of about 36,000. The 
leading business men and women of the city 
belong to the Chamber of Commerce. The an- 
nual fee is $25 per year. This gives a working 
fund sufficient to hire an efficient secretary on 
full time—a man who knows Auburn and has 
made a thoro study of conditions in cities of the 
third class—such as Auburn. 

The chamber has also bought a very fine build- 
ing—the home of the old City Club so as to 
have room for its activities. It also conducts a 
first class restaurant in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building so that the committee may meet 
and consult at luncheon or the members may 
hold banquets. The chamber, it might be ex- 
plained, was reorganized about a year and a half 
ago. The present secretary is John M. Shet- 
land, the housing committee consists of F. L. 
Emerson, A. E. Ballin and H. G. Metealf. 

This housing committee has been active in 
erystalizing the sentiment of the chamber in 
favor of a savings and loan association, the 
papers of incorporation of which are now in 
Albany for ratification. It was found that the 
high cost of living permitted relatively few of 
the working people to finance the building of 
homes on regular savings bank loans for the 
reason that savings banks do not plan to lend 
more than 40, 50, or at the very most liberal 
estimate 60 percent of the finished value of the 
property. 

Few small individual builders could finance 
the other 50 percent at present. Back of the 
saving and loan association will stand the busi- 
ness and manufacturing industries of the city, 
so as to make possible the erection of comfort- 
able and economical homes toward which the 
savings and loan association will be ready to 
extend financial help to the extent of 80 percent 
of the finished value. 

But the Chamber of Commerce further real- 
ized that relatively few would be able to supple- 
ment this 80 percent with the remaining 20 per- 
cent, and especially as builders, contractors, and 
people with money to invest were not disposed 
to go into building operations. It was also 
further realized, that labor is likely to be more 
scarce in the future rather than more abundant. 


With all the facts in view, it has been deemed 
advisable to foster immediate building condi- 
tions in Auburn, so that a reliable class of 
skilled workers will find it possible to build their 
own homes. To this end the Chamber of Com- 
merce is planning and already has taken steps 
to organize a second association in the nature of 


a second mortgage corporation to finance the - 


other 20 percent. That is to say, if a man 
having steady employment wishes to build a 
home and can make a small payment down to 
insure his interest in and-eare for the property, 
the rest of the money can be furnished and he 


will be allowed to repay it in the form of 
monthly rental. 

In the erection of the homes standardized 
plans will be used. Local builders and con- 
tractors are expected, as most of them are active 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, to 
cooperate in furnishing the lumber and doing 
the work. 

The builders’ hardware will be purchased in 
wholesale lots thru local hardware dealers, and 
painting and decorating will be done by local 
workers in these lines. All money will thus go 
thru local channels and contribute directly to 
the city’s prosperity. In this way a large num- 
ber of people will be provided with attractive 
bungalow homes. Already specifications for 
such homes costing from $3,000 and $4,500 are 
in hand. The idea of the Auburn Chamber of 
Commerce is to put up 100 houses on the plan 
outlined and then to carry the work forward 


from that point, profiting by whatever expe- 
rience has been gained in the initial movements. 





CITY LIVABLE BEFORE 
CITY BEAUTIFUL 


If a man would realize his ambitions, he 
must recognize his limitations. This rule 
holds good in the life of a corporation, of 
a municipality, of a nation. We are fond 
of dreaming dreams, and frequently, thru 
desire, we make the dream come true; but 
every man and every community can dream 
more dreams in a day than they can realize 
in a century, and none of the dreams will 
come true unless two things happen. First, 
that they stop dreaming for a time, and 
begin work, and second, that they do not 
try to put all the dreams into operation at 
once, when they only have ability to create 
one or two of the projects foreshadowed 
in their dreams. 

Every city is emerging from the shadow 
of a great world war which arrested normal 
developments and forced extraordinary ex- 
penditure of money, and utilization of 
energy along lines that did not make for 
permanent improvement. We must get 
back to normal. Many things clamor for 
the doing. Nothing will be done unless we 
eliminate the non-essentials and concen- 
trate on the essentials. The fundamentals 
in a great city are streets that can be used 
for traffic and that are safe for the citizen 
night and day. Water and drainage that 
preserve life, the primary source of all pros- 
perity. Transportation which makes possi- 
ble conservation of energy, needed by our 
great industrial machines. These city 
builders must function or a city dies. It is 
no disloyalty to the policy of the city beau- 
tiful to give preference, in the present day 
to the city livable-—The Corn Exchange. 














This will react in another way also and where- 
ever building is going on, present property own- 
ers will get the spirit of improvement and put 
their holdings in nice shape. Also, conservative 
persons, who have the money but have deferred 
building, will be given ¢onfidence. So, all in all, 
the campaign for more homes in this section of 
the Empire State is a promising one, and one 
which will be watched with interest by other 
communities. 


BETTER STOCK ON CUT-OVER LANDS 

LitrLE Rock, ArK., May 17.—Efforts are 
being made by the Arkansas Profitable Farming 
Bureau of the Little Rock Chamber of Com- 
merce to induce large luntber companies of that 
State to send their important officials on the 
bureau’s third better farming tour which is to 
begin Saturday night, May 6. On this trip 
visits will be made to the farm of the late W. R. 
Nelson at Kansas City, to the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College at Ames and to other places where 
opportunities will be afforded for observing ini- 
proved farming methods. At the Nelson farm 
the visitors will see a practical demonstration of 
the possibilities of producing fine beef animals 
by breeding up from scrub cows with the use of 
pure bred sires. Mr. Nelson bought 200 of the 
worst cows he could find at the Kansas City 
stock yards and bred them to pure bred short- 
horn bulls. The cows weighed from 600 to 800 
pounds each; they will be shown alongside their 
offspring of the third generation fourteen 
months old weighing 1,200 pounds each. They 
will see also at the farm such barns as readily 
may be constructed on any average Arkansas 
farm. At the Iowa college the travelers will 
see some high grade animals bred up from 
Arkansas scrub cows. 

On a recent survey of Arkansas made at the 
request of the secretary of the interior it was 
found that Arkansas has more than thirteen 
million acres of cut-over lands. State authori- 
ties long have hoped to settle small farmers on 
these lands, but at the present rate of settle- 
ment fifty years would hardly be sufficient to 
bring the lands under cultivation. The most 
practical plan to bring them under immediate 
cultivation appears to be by utilizing them for 
pasturage and hay, raising beef cattle. Tlie 
bureau points out that if the underbrush ‘s 
cleared away native grasses will spring up, oF 
Bermuda grass may be sown for summer pastur' 
and clover and rye for winter at very little ex- 


- pense. Some of the tracts along the ereek bot- 


toms could be used for growing silage and in 
this manner feed provided for all seasons. Some 
Arkansas lumbermen already have shown a great 
deal of practical interest in better farming in 
that State, E. W. Gates, president of tiie 
Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, for exam)! 
having one of the finest herds of pure bri d 
Herefords in the country. It is tu be expected 
that this movement of the Little Rock bureav 
will stimulate greater interest in the matter and 
produce substantial results in the direction 
desired. 
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Architectural Department Gets Business 


PapucaH, Ky., May 18.—The Sherrill-Rus- 
sell Lumber Co., of this city, has a very effi- 
cient architectural department. In speaking 
of this system C. H. Sherrill, president of the 
company, had the following to say: 


We inaugurated the architectural feature in con- 
nection with’our business as wholesale and retail 
manufacturers and distributers of building ma- 
terials about ten years ago and have fourmd the 
service to be an absolute necessity in developing 
the plans we ‘had before us for expanding our 
business. This department will furnish plans for 
apy and all kinds of buildings, excluding none, and 
we keep in charge of this department a thoroly 


the plans and specifications in an expert manner 
which saves both parties many embarrassing situa- 
tions. 

Being practical sawmill men, planing mill men, 
architects, engineers, and builders, the building 
public in our territory really gets an unusual 
service. 


The Sherrill-Russell Lumber Co. aggressively 
advertises this architectural and engineering 
service in the Paducah papers. Its office sug- 
gests a home, as may readily be seen from the 
accompanying illustration. A floor plan of 
the office is also shown. Particular attention 
is called to the shipping department, which 
is by itself, thus preventing any confusion. 
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THE OFFICE OF THE SHERRILL-RUSSELL 


competent architect to handle any work that is 
offered. With his assistance, which varies accord- 
ing to the demand for service from time to time, 
we offer free to our customers complete plans and 


specifications provided they buy the material of us 
which we are able to furnish for the work we de 
sign. A job is not too large nor too small for 
us to be interested in and we believe we are safe in 
stating that not exceeding 5 percent of the work 


that 
lost 

If the customer desires to buy from others his 
millwork, lumber, and other materials which we 


the architectural department undertakes is 


LUMBER CO. SUGGESTS A HOME 





Excellent light and space is provided for the 
drafting room and the architect’s office is ad- 
vantageously situated. The vault is also very 
well located and in it the firm has a safe place 
to store its records. 





Lessen Coal Consumption 


A sleeping porch will reduce the coal bill! At 
first hand this might seem to be an unwarranted 
statement, but it takes only a moment to see 















































can furnish, then we charge only such fee as is why it is so. Where a house does not have one 
usually charged by competent architects. This, or more sleeping porches the inmates generally 
you note, gives the prospec- 

tive builder a splendid op- 

portunity to get architec- —— = 

tural and engineering serv- | 4 L a 
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eature, as we have no rec- § | aan i i - || | ISTENOGRAPHER| | 

ord of any dissatisfied cus- |] ae eee ee a P ROOM | 
tomers; on the contrary, | 1] | werane + im a u . 
Many repeat orders and | b> 2 i — EE ; aman | 
much business is traced as_ | : — «| 
coming to us from parties Ces F= SI 
who were referred to us | eed EH persipents| 
for architectural service by those VAULT oe : a | 
whom we had served. We are able to vepres 

give the customer many advantages 
that he can not obtain in dealing with 

an independent architect for the - —_— 
reason our architect has the advant- jf |BOOK KEEPING) || [DEPARTMENT I 
= of —— with the entire per- _ | Tl | 
Sonne! of our organization in selecting | 

that class of materials that will prove ee a 

the most economical and serviceable | ati t 

for the particular work desired. This | | 
information can only be had by the in- : | 
_ re = inquiry from disin- | VICE-PRES- RECEPTION y 
‘rested parties, which does not al- i 
ways reflect economy. ines aa ?> 
_In addition to the other services | [ 7 Yj 
we over the public, we do general con- i : n C/ 
trating work. We prefer, however, 


niine this department to large 
‘ings and where we can be ex- 
‘ from building small cottages or 
kind of resident work, we pre- 
' to do it, but always see for our customers 
uch work as this is placed in the hands of 
- ‘ent contractors who are fair and pleasant 
a their dealings. In superintending the work, 
“! tne owner and the contractor are protected 
ving @ service such as we offer, to interpret 


RUSSELL LUMBER CO. 


sleep with the windows open even in the winter 
time. This lets in the cold air and chills the 
house at night, and this chilling in turn greatly 
increases the consumption of coal in the early 
morning when efforts are made to heat the 
house up. If sleeping porches are used, however, 





the house can be kept entirely closed at night 
and the air is subject only to the necessary 
changes demanded by good ventilation. 


Growth of Wall Board Industry 


While lumbermen generally have realized that 
the use of wall board has increased greatly, 
few are aware of the remarkable growth made 
by the industry. While wall board is not made 
from wood refuse, it exemplifies one of the prod- 
ucts which may be made from wood and used 
to most excellent advantage in buildmg. In 
1906 approximately 500,000 square feet of wall 
board, valued at $15,000, was produced and 
marketed. In 1919 the production is estimated 
at 550,000,000 square feet of an approximate 
value of $22,000,000. Expressed another way, 
the value of wall board produced since 1906 
has increased 1,500 percent. The reason for this 
remarkable growth is clearly expressed by an 
official of the Upson Co., who said: 

‘‘The wonderful growth of the wall board 
industry is due to the fact that a good, depend- 
able wall board meets an existing demand. It 
offers for every type of building, new or old, a 
lining that can not crack, chip or fall like 
plaster, a lining that can be painted in accord- 
ance with the modern way of finishing interiors, 
thereby affording beautiful washable walls and 
ceilings that can be kept spotlessly clean and 
fresh.’’ 

The use of wall board in many cases increases 
the sale of lumber, for effective panelling calls 
for the use of much fine lumber for strips. One 
company makes a complete line of wall board 
one-eighth inch to three-eighths inch in thick- 
ness, six to sixteen feet long thirty-two to 
sixty-four inches wide. Thus with careful plan- 
ning it is possible to secure virtually unbroken 
wall surfaces with the wide panels, or very 
artistic and dignified panel and beam effects 
with the narrower widths. 


Points on Pushing Collections 


Collections are of great concern to retail lum- 
bermen or at least to almost all retail lumber- 
men. There is, in fact, a distinct tendency to 
shorten the credit time and do away with credit 
wherever possible, tho that tendency is not the 
subject of this article. 

In writing to debtors it is necessary use much 
caution. According to law, blackmail is ‘‘ex- 
tortion by means of intimidation; especially by 
threats or accusation.’’ Libel may be defined 
as ‘‘any statement published without just cause 
or excuse, expressed either in print or in writ- 
ing, tending to expose another to public hatred, 
contempt or ridicule.’’ Retail lumbermen 
should post themselves thoroly upon the law in 
matters of this kind. In writing collection 
letters always have in mind the State statutes, 
libel, blackmail, fraud and post office regula- 
tions. To be considered also are the Federal 
interstate laws. It is bad enough to lose 
money thru a bad debt, but it is much worse 
to lose still more money thru court action ren- 
dered possible ky the violation, perhaps un- 
knowingly, of some law having to do with 
collections. 








Sell the Home Complete 


R. S. Hinman, retail service representative of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has returned to Chicago after a visit to a 
number of the principal retailing points near 
to Chicago. On this trip Mr. Hinman found 
that retailers generally have enjoyed a good 
volume of business so far this year. Sales have 
been large and almost without exception exceed 
by a large margin the sales of 1919. Retailers 
generally make the comment, however, that they 
do nei know where this business is coming from, 
and that it is in small orders. Normally this is a 
season when retailers generally have orders on 
the books for a good deal of material, par- 
ticularly for house bills. This year, however, 
Mr. Hinman found that few retailers have any 
appreciable volume of business booked and that 
there continues to be uncertainty as to what 
the business developments will be. 

This trip demonstrated to Mr. Hinman that 
retail lumbermen who are getting the most 
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business are those who are going ‘‘all the way’’ 
in the matter of service to their customers. 
The selling of lumber as lumber is extremely 
slow and unsatisfactory, but the sale of lum- 
ber in the form of the completed home is brisk. 
People will buy the houses when they are com- 
pleted, but they are not buying separately the 
raw material. This is very easily observed from 
the fact that real estate operators building 
houses to sell at a profit are finding no diffi- 
culty in disposing of the new houses, but the 
retailers who confine themselves simply to sell- 
ing the building materials are not getting any 
great amount of business. On the other hand, 
retail lumbermen who are in position to assist 
the prospective builder to locate a suitable 
lot, who can sell all the materials that go into 
the construction of the house, who are able to 
act as building advisers and assist in drawing 
the plans, making the layout suitable to the 
needs of the family and incidentally the woman 
who is to make the house a home, who will as- 
sist in securing any money needed and who if 
necessary will get figures on such items as 
the retail lumberman does not handle—are the 
ones who are getting the business under pres- 
ent conditions. And where this method of do- 
ing business is followed plenty of business is 
developing. The service is selling the material. 





What Happened? 


The illustration entitled ‘‘ What Happened?’’ 
printed on pages 56 and 57 of the May 15 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has aroused 
much interest. As readers will recall, this 


illustration suggests a story, which the AMER- 


_What 
Happened 


? 





ICAN LUMBERMAN asks its readers to write. 
Already stories are beginning to come in ani 
publication of them will begin in an early issu: 
It may be well to mention here, however, thai 
the following prizes are offered for brief stories 
telling What Happened: 


sn kc vnnn wre $25 
SECOND PRIZE.............. ae 
ee a 
FIVE SPECIAL PRIZES OF $5 EACH 


To everyone sending in a story which is noi 
awarded a prize, $2 will be paid. 

Stories should not contain more than 5) 
words. 

The prize winners will be judged by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

No stories will be accepted after June 15. 

This contest is open to everybody. 

Get busy and send in your story early. 





THERE IS an unprecedented amount of builii- 
ing of low priced cottages and bungalows within 
a radius of thirty miles of Philadelphia to ac 
commodate the rush of tenants expected as soon 
as warm weather sets in. Buildings that cost 
only about six hundred dollars to erect are being 
quickly rented at $350 for the season. 








Real Retail Advertising 

DENVER, CoLo., May 15.—The McPhee & 
McGinnity Co. is fully abreast of the times and 
does not allow its light to be hid under a 
bushel. The majority of lumber companies 
pay but little attention to window displays or 
to newspaper advertising—save for a conven- 
tional card—figuring that when people want 
to build a house or barn they know where to 
come for lumber. They overlook the fact that 
many people who are not in the market for 
large quantities are very apt to wish to con- 
struct a walk or repair the porch or paint the 
floor, and that if it is called to their atten- 
tion that the lumberman is in the market to 
supply them with these small lots they will 
proceed to purchase, and if the materials and 
service are satisfactory they will remember 
him when in the market for larger orders. It 
is the getting a customer that counts—holding 
him is merely a matter of price and service. 

This is the principle upon which the McPhee 
& MeGinnity Co. plans its campaigns. It runs 
continuously a column ad, changing it often, 
and in it offers specific advice instead of the 
conventional ‘‘Go to Smiths for Good Lum- 
ber.’’? Listen to a couple of their common 
sense arguments: 

How about that chicken fence? 


And the big porch you have been promising your 


wife to build for the last three years? 
And the new posts for the clothes line? 
And the new screens—you surely remember what 


you said when you took them down last fall? 
And the lumber for the new dog kennel? 
And the new floor for the cow shed? 
And the window for the garage door? 
And the boards you are going put around the 
flower beds, and make up into window boxes? 
And the repairs for the porch floor before you 


paint it? 
Have you got them? No! Well, then, would 


not you like us to send them out to you by our 
famous “Zip” deliveries? If so, call on us or tele- 
phone: Main 318 


McPhee & McGinnity. 

Do you get the wealth of suggestions in the 
above ad? There is scarcely a householder who 
in glancing thru it would not find something 
that he had intended to do, but kept putting off 
on account of matters of greater moment. When 
it is brought to his attention, and he realizes 
what a simple thing it is to telephone for his 
small order, the chances are very much in favor 
of his acting on the suggestion. Here is an- 
other semi-humorous, but decidedly practical 
one: 

When Noah started to build the ark everybody 
laughed at him—said he would never need it— — 

Well, you remember what happened. 

And it’s a little that way yet. 

Too many people think there is no hurry about 
building homes of their own. 

Then come the rainy days of old age and they 
realize their mistake too late. 


It’s never too early to start building a home. 





Families who have not done so yet should begin 
this year. 

Start something. Build. You will never regret 
it. 


If you don’t know of any good architects, con- 
tractors or carpenters we can give you the names 
of reliable men, square in their work, and equitable 
in price. 

McPhee & McGinnity. 

Their window, too, was as refreshing as their 
printed ads. Carrying along with their lum- 
ber a good stock of paint supplies, they re- 
cently contrasted the painted and non-painted 
house. Arranged on pedestals were two toy 
houses, one gleaming with paint in harmonious 
tints and the other weatherbeaten and with 
sagging roof and porch. <A card with red in- 
terrogation point placed between them bore 
the single word ‘‘Which.’’ Cans of roof, 
house, floor and interior decorating paint were 
scattered about, and a color card offered a 
wide range of selections. At other times they 
showed shingles and stains for them; and at 
others a chicken coop and fence, or a dog ken- 
nel, with boards for making them. Their idea 
was to keep constantly before the public that 
they handled lumber, in both large and small 
quantities, and that they gave the best of serv- 
ice regardless of the size of the order. 





PAINTED 


AND UNPAINTED 





Line-yard Managers Confer 


Houston, TEX., May 17.—The yard managers 
of the Southland Lumber Co. held their annual 
convention in Houston May 9 and 10. A busi- 
ness session was held at the Bender Hotel, with 
the managers of all the retail yards of the com- 
pany present. Sales and collection methois 
were the topics of discussion, and also better 
merchandising, the managers demonstrating the 
various methods pursued at the different yaris. 
A Majestic Theater party was given. Those at- 
tending the convention were O. W. Presnell, 
auditor, Houston, and the following managers ot 
the company’s various yards: J. W. Buchanan, 
Alvin; J. R. Kelly, Angleton; W. A. Teas, 
Corpus Christi; J. L. Wilson, Colbert, Okla.; 
E. E. Buck, Carney, Okla.; J. A. Boone, Deni- 
son; G. R. Cox, Kingsville; Sumpter Boon, 
Keller; W. C. Mooney, Luling; A. H. Allison, 
Mabank; W. L. Campbell, Mission; J. E. Hill, 
Newark; H. C. Morgan, Pearland; F. R. Owens, 
Pharr; N. V. Powers, Ravanna; M. J. Zerr, 
Robstown; I. B. MeGee, San Marcus; R. ©. 
Clampitt, Sandy Point; E. E. Stone, Sherman; 
O. W. Miller, Shiner; John Bennington, Tyron, 
Okla.; J. E. Rea, Wellston, Okla.; C. W. 
Thrasher, Houston. 
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This Retail Plant 


The accompanying illustration is a ground 
loor plan of the new shed of C. A. Porter, 
Salem, Ill. Mr. Porter built this shed to con- 
‘ovm to the lay of the land and consequently its 
general dimensions are determined by the local- 

In the design of the shed are many excel- 
ut ideas and hints which other retailers can do 

il to apply. This plan was given honorable 

ntion in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN shed plan 

test. 

The ground on which the lumber sheds are 
jweated is leased from the railroads. Mr. Porter 
wns the lot adjoining this plot on the north, 
size 60x330 feet. Along the north side of this 
lot is a 40-foot street, on the opposite side of 
which is located the city light plant, a munici- 
pal affair, which continually exhausts an 8-inch 
stream of steam in the air. Mr. Porter watched 
that steam for some time and then, it occurred 
to him that he might make good use of this 
exhaust, as he could secure it for a nominal 
amount. There was on the lot he owns when 
it was purehased a concrete block building, 
40x60 feet, and a 2-story frame building. The 
concrete block building has been made into a 
carpenter shop in which Mr. Porter has put a 
woodworking machine to work up odds and ends 
and which also furnishes a place for his carpen- 
ter friends to work, making window frames ete. 
In the 2-story frame building is installed a con- 
crete block machine and adjacent to it along the 
north side and along the north side of the car- 
penter shop has been built a concrete dry kiln 
for the blocks. This building is made of con- 
erete blocks and is 6 feet wide, 7 feet high and 
100 feet long, containing a track on which to 
run the cars of loaded blocks. Each car holds 
forty blocks and the kiln will take care of a 
day’s run, The exhaust steam, which Mr. Por- 
ter has secured from the city, will be discharged 
from a pipe perforated along its upper side and 
submerged in water in a trench running the 
entire length of the kiln. This will furnish 
moist, warm air in which to cure the blocks. Mr. 
Porter plans to use this steam to cure cement 
blocks, heat the carpenter shop and also heat 
the room in which oak flooring is stored, the 
block factory and the office. He expects that 


Eater Grouno 


Is Designed for 


an Odd Shaped Plot of Ground 





PREVIOUS SHED PLAN ARTICLES 


Previous articles on modern retail shed 
plans based on designs submitted in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN shed plan 
contest have appeared as follows: 


Issue 
Honorable Mention Plan. March 27 
First Prize Winner pril 10 57-58 
Second Prize Winner.... 17 56-57 
Special Prize Winner....April 24 57 
Special Prize Winner....May 1 58 
Honorable Mention Plan.May 8 58 
Honorable Mention Plan.May 15 50 


Pages 
74-75 











even after this there will be an excess of steam, 
which will be used in thawing out frozen mate- 
rial such as sand when it is frozen in cars in 
the winter time. 

As will be noted from the plan, space is left 
between the block factory and the railroad track 
for the sand and gravel used in making blocks. 

The floor of the cement warehouse is three 
feet up from the ground, so that cement can be 
trucked directly from the car into the warehouse. 
Furthermore, the floor is level with a wagon bed 
when it is desired to load a wagon. 

The office and salesroom of Mr. 
40x32 feet, including the private office and 
vault. In the rear of the office is an oil room 
where surplus paint stock and hardware are 
stored. Back of this is located the molding 
room, which is 8 feet wide by 40 feet long with 
openings at either end. The moldings are all 
stood on end. The sash and doors are stored 
over the office, and shingles, lath, brick sewer 
pipe, drain tile ete. are stored out in the open. 

According to plans announced, two of the 
Illinois State hard roads are to run thru Salem, 
one east and west and the other north and south. 
In regard to this and the future trend of the 
retail business Mr. Porter had the following 
to say: 

While I may not be able to furnish the con- 


tractors any material on these jobs, I believe the 
farmers generally will want to connect up with 


Porter is 


these roads and they are the people I’m trying to 
get ready to serve. 

There is so much room where the sand, gravel 
etc., are stored that it will be rather inconvenient, 
but. later I may want to build concrete storage 
bins for this material with arrangements for a 
dump and hoist. 


While it is impossible for us natives, never hav- 
ing had any experience with hard roads, to imagine 
what the roads will do for us, I believe the demand 
will be such that eventually I will be justified in 
the expense of these bins. 


I further believe that a “lumber dealer” in a 
small place must eventually take on the concrete 
products business and in fact all building material 
or he will find someone else has taken all his busi- 
ness from him. I will also have truckage room in 
my yard for at least ten cars, and if it appears 
advisable I can take on coal as an additional line, 
but just at present I am devoting all my time to 
developing the lumber and concrete business. 


REPORT TELLS OF GOOD WORK DONE 


Detroit, Micu., May 17.—The second annual 
report of the Shantymen’s Christian Association 
of the United States, just made public by 
Superintendent William Henderson, covering the 
year ended April 30, shows an encouraging 
growth in the work of this organization. Six 
missionaries have been employed, for part or 
whole time, in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, preaching to thousands of men in the lum- 
ber camps besides reaching many others in the 
small towns and rural districts. The Shanty- 
men’s Christian Association is the only organiza- 
tion ministering in just this way to the men 
employed in the lumber camps of the above 
States. The missionaries find deeply interested 
audiences among the lumberjacks, and the 
demand for religious literature exceeds the sup- 
plies they are able to carry in their long hikes 
from camp to camp. The total receipts for the 
last year were only about $3,000, hence it will 
readily be seen that the work is carried on only 
at great personal sacrifice of those engaged 
therein. The work is supported entirely by vol- 
untary contributions, and more ample funds 
would mean extension and increased efficiency. 
Gifts for the maintenance of this work may 
be sent to L. R. MontGomerie, field secretary, 
344 Blaine Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Backed by Housing Corporations, 
Home Building Activity Increases 


UNPRECEDENTED BUILDING BOOM 

GREENWOOD, Miss., May 17.—This city is now 
having the greatest building boom in its his- 
tory, total construction under way or definitely 
planned totaling about $2,000,000, which is a 
remarkable showing for a city of less than 
10,000 population. There are now under con- 
struction or recently finished at least fifty 
buildings, including bank, stores, offices, shops 
and over thirty residences, some of them quite 
expensive. The lumber for most of these build- 
ings was furnished by the Greenwood Lumber 
Co. This company’s expanding business has 
rendered necessary the erection of new sheds 
and warehouses, which are now being con- 
structed. 


BUILDING FUNDS EXCEED DEMAND 

NICHOLASVILLE, Ky., May 18.—Altho most 
building and loan associations are receiving 
more applications for loans than their accumu- 
lated funds will permit them to grant, the Jes- 
samine County Building & Loan Association, of 
Nicholasville, has for the last few years ex- 
perienced some difficulty in keeping its money 
loaned out. There is at all times a demand for 
the investment stock of the association, which 
has usually paid better than 9 percent, and at 
times the board of directors has prohibited 
issuing of investment stock until the surplus 
funds were loaned. The association has recently 
sent out a folder urging its stockholders to help 
find borrowers. The above association has been 
in successful operation for over thirty years. Its 
headquarters are in the office of the Simpson- 
Willis Lumber Co. and both members of that 
concern are actively interested in the association, 
James L. Simpson being secretary-treasurer and 
B. Y. Willis vice president. 


ORGANIZE TO AID HOME BUILDING 


Bay City, Micu., May 17.—The organization 
of the Bay City Housing Cerporation is prac- 
tically completed ‘and officers will probably be 
elected this week. The capital is $200,000, all 
paid in. James C. McCabe, secretary of the Bay 
City Board of Commerce, which has been pro- 
moting the formation of the new corporation, 
says that it is expected that this amount will 
be trebled before the end of the summer. Actual 
building plans have not been definitely decided 
upon as yet, but it is understood that the houses 
will all be of frame construction. 


BUILDING ONE HUNDRED HOUSES 

GREENFIELD, Mass., May 17.—The Greenfield 
Homes Corporation has begun the construction 
of 100 houses, which are to be built almost en- 
tirely of wood. A few of the houses will be 
stuccoed and the balance will be covered with 
shingles or clapboards. It is expected that at 
least twenty-five of these houses will be com- 
pleted early in July. 


MAKES DENT IN HOUSE SHORTAGE 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., May 18.—The Home 
Building Association of Grand Rapids now has 
under construction 100 houses, eight of which 
will be ready for sale about July 1 and the 
remainder at brief intervals thereafter. Sixty- 
five of these houses have six rooms and bath, 
twenty-five have five rooms and bath, and ten 
have four rooms and bath. The 100 houses have 
been so diversified in appearance as to present 
thirty-one different types of exteriors. They are 
situated on lots approximately 40 to 45 feet by 
110 to 120 feet. Each house has modern ap- 
pliances, such as furnaces, electric wiring, sani- 
tary plumbing ete. The houses are being built 
only on improved streets and in locations that 
are likely to increase in value, being easily ac- 
eessible to schools and churches, and placed with 
relation to the industries where the prospective 
purchasers may be employed. 

The Home Building association has made a 
good start toward supplying the shortage of over 


2,500 houses in Grand Rapids. As private busi- 
ness enterprise could not successfully cope with 


the situation, representatives of the leading 7 


manufacturing, commercial and mercantile in- 


yj 
terests of Grand Rapids undertook to solve the GP 


problem, resulting in the organization of the 
above corporation for the definite purpose of 
securing for prospective purchasers modern 
houses at minimum cost. 

Speaking of the houses now under construc- 
tion, Charles M. Heald, former president of the 
Pere Marquette Railroad, who was very recently 
elected president and general manager of the 
Home Building association, said: 


In order to stimulate competition among builders 
and expedite construction the association decided 
to purchase direct from the manufacturers all ma- 
terial needed and have it charged out to each con- 
tractor or builder thru a central agency here to 
insure deliveries promptly to meet the varied re- 
quirements. The association has endeavored to 
standardize all material to insure uniformity in 
character and value and ready interchange. All the 
material necessary for the complete construction 
of 100 houses has been secured. This enables the 
association to carry out its plans without delay or 


additional expense and secure the lower prices that | 


quantity buying usually obtains. 


These homes, including the lots, will be sold on: 
a 15 percent initial deposit and subsequent pay-* 
ments of $10 to $15 a month, with interest at a 
low rate on deferred payments, the prices rang- 
ing from $3,500 to $5,400 for the homes com- 
plete. 


BUILDS HOUSES FOR EMPLOYEES 


CONNORSVILLE, IND., May 19.—The Locke 
Realty Co. now has under construction for the 
Ansted Engineering Co. forty-two houses, which 
will be completed about July 1. The houses are 
varied in design, all being attractive, and sub- 
stantially built. After the completion of this 
project the company purposes erecting thirty- 
four more houses on lots recently purchased. 
Some of these will be standardized houses, but 
the company intends giving its higher paid men 
the privilege of specifying the sort of houses 
they want, of course with a price limit placed 
thereon. 


COMPLETES HOUSES, STARTS OTHERS 

St. Louis, Mo., May 17.—The Home & Hous- 
ing Association, which has under way a pro- 
gram embracing the building of 118 homes, has 
completed the first group of six houses, which 
will be sold at prices ranging from $7,000 to 
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$9,000, with 10 percent initial payment and ten 
years’ time on the balance, with interest at 6 
percent. The association has started the con- 
struction of twenty-two additional houses, and 
will erect others as the season progresses. 





TO ORGANIZE HOUSING CORPORATION 

YouNGsTown, OnI0, May 17.—The general 
committee of Youngstown organizations which 
has been considering the housing shortage has 
recently effected a temporary organization look- 
ing to the formation of a corporation to be 
known as the Youngstown Homes Co., with cap- 
ital of $5,000,000. A fund of $5,000 was raised 
to provide for incorporation expense and other 
preliminary cost. The general committee in- 
cludes representatives of the Chamber of Com- 
meree, Real Estate Board, Builders’ Exchange, 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, and labor organiza- 
tions. 





BREAKS GROUND FOR 25 HOUSES 


SHEBOYGAN, WIs., May 19.—The Sheboygan 
Housing Corporation has taken out permits for 
the construction of twenty-five dwellings. 
Ground has been broken for the first group and 
the others will be begun as soon as possible. 
Total cost of the carpenter and mason work on 
these buildings is estimated at $65,400. It is 
figured that the cost of this labor for two of 
the houses will amount to $2,800 each and for 
the other twenty-three to $2,600 each. 


200 HOMES NEARING COMPLETION 


RACINE, WIs., May 17.—The Racine Rubber 
Co. announces that two hundred homes now 
under construction for employees will be ready 
for oeceupaney by July 1. These are 6-room 
dwellings of the duofold type, each accommo- 
dating two families. The homes are modern in 
every respect and of attractive appearance, ten 
designs being used in each block. The com- 
pany is putting in streets, sidewalks and 
beautifying the tract with trees and shrubbery. 
These homes are to be sold to employees on a 
part payment plan. The total cost of the two 
hundred homes, together with street improve 
ments ete., is approximately one million dollars. 





BUILDING HOUSHS FOR MARKET 

FonD pu Lac, Wis., May 18.—Michael Wett- 
stein and Alex Marcoe recently awarded, to six 
different contractors, contracts for the erection 
of fifteen modern dwellings which are to be 
completed by Aug. 1. Some of the houses are 
already under way. These houses are being 
built for the market, and the builders announce 
their intention to offer them to purchasers when 
con.pleted, at a fair margin of profit. 





COMMERCIAL CLUB ASSISTS 
MOOREHEAD, MINN., May 17.—The Moore- 
head Commereial Club recently completed ar- 
rangements for the construction of fifteen 
dweilings and has plans made for erecting an- 
other group of the same number. The commer- 
cial club is financing the work and the houses 

will be sold on the easy payment plan. 





HAS TWENTY HOUSES IN PROSPECT 


Eau CLAIRE, Wis., May 17.—The Eau Claire 
Home Building Co. is building a number of 
houses in various parts of the city. If conditions 
are at all favorable the company expects to 
bui 1 at least twenty houses during the season. 
T} © houses being built are mostly of the bunga- 
low type, of frame construction, selling at ap- 
proximately $3,500. Twenty percent of this 
amount is to be paid down, the balance divided 
ao 100 equal monthly instalments. Regarding 
i's operations, R, E. Jones, of the home building 
con pany, says: 

“ur plan thus far has been to purchase the lots 
which we erect houses, and to build them accord- 
- "Oo our own plans and specifications. A point 
“1 we are very careful to observe is that no two 
‘ses of the same design shall be built adjoining. 
a tus we are able to get away from the uniformity 
.; -ppearance characterizing many housing 
Projects. We do our own work entirely, having 
el —_ crews for the various departments, such as 
ete: 1 carpentry, mason work, plumbing, decorating 
roel ,Our practice is to buy everything wholesale, 
saeredy reducing the cost to a considerable degree. 


or 
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BUILDS FIFTEEN MODERN HOMES 


HOLLAND, Micu., May 17.—Contracts have 
been let by the Holland Home Building Asso- 
ciation for the construction of fifteen houses. 
The building of these, however, is only a start 
toward relieving the shortage, as there is urgent 
need for at least two hundred homes. The asso- 
ciation is beginning on a moderate scale, to 
test the demand for houses at the prices neces- 
sary to charge based on present building costs. 
Part of the homes to be built will be 2-story 
houses costing $5,000 to $6,000, and there will 
be a number of 5-room bungalows, with baths, 
costing about $4,000. All these houses are mod- 
ern thruout and the price includes the lots. 
From all indications these houses will be sold 
long before they are completed. The associa- 
tion will endeavor to secure initial payments of 
25 to 50 percent of the cost. If this can be done 
it will be in position to erect an indefinite num- 
ber of houses, as the banks will loan about 50 
percent on first mortgage. If, however, it can 
secure payments of only 25 percent and has to 
take second mortgages for a like amount, its 
capital of $200,000 will not permit the erection 
of as many homes as are needed. 





WILL START BUILDING SOON 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., May 18.—The proposed 
program of the Johnstown Home Building 
Corporation was discussed at a recent meeting 
of the Rotary Club. W. R. Lunk said that an 
early start on construction of the houses was 
assured. David Barry, a director of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and William G. Hager, of the 
housing committee, said that a considerable 
proportion of the stock had been subscribed. 





BUILDS HOUSES FOR EMPLOYEES 
¢ PiTTsBuRGH, Pa., May 19.—The Union Steel 
Casting Co. has contracted for ten houses, to be 
ready for occupaney by October. They will be 
sold to employees upon easy terms. If the 
project proves successful additional houses will 
be built. 


AIDS EMPLOYEES TO OWN HOMES 


McKEEsportT, Pa., May 18.—A. B. Holmes, 
housing agent for the National Tube Co., today 
announced that the company would make loans 
to employees, for the purchase of homes, on an 
instalment plan covering twelve years, at 5 per- 
cent. 








WILL BUILD MORE HOUSES 
CorTLAND, N. Y., May 17.—Work is well 
under way on sixteen houses being erected by 
the Cortland Home Building Corporation. Two 
sizes of houses are being built, 28x26 feet and 
28x20 feet. Other houses will be built by the 
corporation as soon as these are completed. 





NEW HOUSES QUICKLY BOUGHT 


MENASHA, WIs., May 17.—Ten new houses 
being built by the Menasha Home Building Co. 
are now practically ready for occupancy. Some 
of these houses have already been sold and it 
is expected that the others will be quickly 
picked up. 





WILL BUILD THIRTY HOUSES 


FRANKForT, InD., May 17.—The Horn Con- 
struction Co. will erect thirty houses on a tract 
which has been recently purchased lying west 
of the Koverall plant. Work on these dwellings 
will be begun as soon as plans can be drawn. 





PROFIT IN APARTMENT BUILDING 

Sioux Fauus, 8. D., May 17.—The Apart- 
ment Homes Co., of Sioux Falls, recently or- 
ganized with $2,000,000 capital for the pur- 
pose of building apartment houses in the larger 
cities of this State, is preparing to begin work 
on its first apartment building at an early date. 
Lots have been purchased on one of the most 
desirable streets of the city and plans are now 
being drawn. The building is to be of fire- 


proof construction, three stories high, contain- 
ing fifty apartments, and will cost around 
$200,000. 

The promoters of the enterprise, after care- 








fully considering all factors, became thoroly 
convinced that apartment houses can be built 
at a profit in spite of the present high cost of 
materials and labor. 
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NEW POLICY ON BUILDING LOANS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 19.—D. C. Biggs, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board for the 
eighth district, today said: 

I presume the new policy of restricted loans will 
have a distinct effect in curtailing building for 
the present. For example, if a well established 
manufacturing plant here is so swamped with 
business that it needs to enlarge its plant to fill 
its orders, we are refusing loans for such exten- 
sions. We have done that for the last sixty days. 

This means that builders and contractors who 
have been in the habit of erecting flats and apart- 
ments on borrowed money probably will not be 
able to go ahead with any new projects. I don’t 
believe there is a bank or trust company in the 
city that would now undertake to float a loan for 
building purposes with a view to disposing of the 
mortgage notes to the general public. They would 
simply tell the applicant they couldn’t finance the 
deal. 


NEW FREEZE PROOF FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 17.—A new method of 
fighting fires in lumber yards here may be 
adopted by the lumber industry as the result of 
a demonstration held at the Wednesday meet- 
ing this week of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers. The material is a new fire extinguisher 
in powdered form, which has among other ad- 
vantages over the liquid variety imperviousness 
to freezing. The demonstration was conducted 
by the Richmond Chemical Co. in the presence 
of a large number of yard owners, and also of 
members of the fire department from Engine 21, 
adjoining the lumber headquarters. 
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EMPIRE STATE FOREST BILLS 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 17.—A. B. Recknagel, 
secretary of the Empire State Forest Products 
Association, of this city, in discussing the work 
of the New York State legislature in regard to 
forestry matters said: 


The New York legislative session of 1920 was, 
with respect to forestry legislation, largely one of 
“hope deferred.” 

There were before the legislature a group of 
bills introduced by Assemblyman Everett, which 
amended the present plan of taxing forests by sub- 
stituting a permissive yield tax (Assem. Print 
Nos. 513 and 2132) and which provided for free 
trees from the State nurseries for private plant- 
ing on land dedicated to continuous forest pro- 
duction (Assem. Print No. 1913). 2 

Of these the last named, the so called “free 
tree bill,” became law with the governor's signa- 
ture on May 5. Of the former, one, amending the 
tax law (Pr. No. 513), is in the governor’s hands ; 
the other, amending the conservation law, “died 
in the senate. One tax measure is of no value with- 
out the other, so that it matters little whether the 
governor signs the bill before him or not. 

There was also before the legislature the so 
called “ten district foresters” bill (Assembly Print 
No. 1264) fathered by the conservation commis- 
sion. This bill “died’’ in the senate. 

There remains, as the one substantial achieve- 
ment of the session, the enactment of the free 
tree bill, sponsored by the conservation commis- 
sion and by the Empire State Forest Products As- 
sociation. The text of this bill is as follows: 

“The commission may agree with the owner of 
forest land, which is in need of reforestation, to 
provide for the reforesting of such land under 
such safeguards as the commission deems neces- 
sary to insure the establishment and proper protec- 
tion of such a plantation, and may furnish trees 
from any of the nurseries operated by such com- 
mission without charge at the nursery, provided 
the owner of the land will agree that the land 
shall be held for continous forest production, and 
that no trees so planted shall be cut, except in 
accordance with the regulations of the commission. 
Such agreement shall be recorded in the office of 
the county clerk of the county where the land is 
situated, and the provisions thereof shall be 
deemed to be and be covenants running with the 
land.” 





* Harry Mavk, of Bellefonte, Pa., has been 
awarded the first contract to be let by the State 
forestry department to get rid of the many 
thousands of feet on chestnut timber on State 
lands because of the imminence of its destruc- 
tion by the chestnut blight. This policy was 
decided on some weeks ago and the State de- 
cided to sell what timber was left before the 
blight struck the trees. The timber will be used 
for telephone poles, ties and extract purposes. 
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SAW FILER AND MILLWRIGHT 


IX—Cracks and Brazes 





A really good saw filer, in discussing saw 
cracks, said that he believed that a saw needed 
about a half dozen cracks before it could do its 
best work. Not many saw filers, however, will 
fully agree with this idea, yet all filers know 
that a crack does not impair the cutting quali- 
ties of the saw in the least, nor injure the saw 
if it is found in time and will ‘‘stay put’’ 
after punching. Cracks, seemingly, are the 
freaks of the filing room, yet some filers believe 
and assert that they can tension saws so that 
they will not crack. And they honestly believe 
it, yet will assert that the saws of some certain 
saw maker are unfit for any purpose and will 
crack anyway. 


Causes of Cracks in Saws 


There is a certain immutable average in all 
things human, and band saws are of neither 
supernal or infernal origin, yet the filer may 
call upon both the Deity and his satanic 
majesty to consign his saws to some place 
where he isn’t planning to go. Careful investi- 
gation has convinced the writer that the re- 
sponsibility for saw cracks is about equally 
divided between bad fitting and bad wheels 
on the one hand and bad saw steel on the other 
hand. But added to the bad saw fitting and 
bad wheels there is another cause in the mill 
for cracks, the running of saws too thick for 
the diameter of the wheels; which, altogether, 
makes more bad causes for cracks around the 
mill than in the saw factory. The makers of 
sawmills and resaws are in qa measure to be 
blamed for saw troubles for putting out ma- 
chines with wheels too small to accommodate 
the gage of saws necessary to accomplish the 
heavy duty expected of the saws. The desire 
for a neat and compact machine may be re- 
sponsible for this when, with little added 
weight, a wider spread machine with larger 
wheels would have been better for the saws. 
And, too, when we recall to mind those earlier 
machines which demonstrated the feasibility of 
the band sawmill and resaw we remember those 
large wooden wheels which carried saws that 
would be torn all to pieces if run for a day on 
the present make of machines. Nor is it always 
the cutting strain or log rub that causes saws 
to crack, which was demonstrated on an occa- 
sion in a double band mill when, because of help 
shortage, one mill was carelessly permitted to 
run idle all of one day with saw under working 
strain. The saw, 12 inch, 15 gage, had been 
worn down nearly an inch with only a few 
eracks, yet one day’s idle running put over 
twenty new cracks in the tooth edge of the 
blade. 


Correlating Wheel Size and Saw Gage 


Careful observation has revealed that resaws 
of four inches and under do not crack so badly 
as saws of six inches and over of the same gage 
and running on the same sized wheels. And, 
too, it appears that a 3-inch, 20-gage resaw will 
run as free from eracking on 40-inch wheels as 
will a 6-inch, 20-gage saw on 48-inch wheels. 
So, with saws six inches wide and upward, the 
diameter of wheels and the gage of saws should 
be correlated, and the observations of the writer 
would place them in the following order: 


Diameter of wheels Gage of saws 
44 to 48 inch 20 to 21 


52 to 56 inch 19 to 21 
60 inch 18 to 19 
6 foot 16 to 18 
7 foot 15 to 16 
8 foot 14 to 15 
9 foot 13 to 14 


Larger than 9-foot wheels and heavier than 
13-gage, 14-inch saws is beyond the practical 
experience of the writer, but in using thicker 
saws than given in the foregoing table there 
should be no blame attached to the saw maker 
and his saws if the saws crack beyond what 
may seem reasonable to the mill manager, nor 





[By I. Skeels] 


must the filer be held responsible. Even with 
15-gage saws on 7-foot wheels and 13-gage saws 
on 9-foot wheels, a gage lighter in each case 
would be a safer proposition so far as cracks 
are concerned. Nor are the thinner saws men- 
tioned in the table recommended where fast 
cutting is expected, but an 18-gage saw can 
make good lumber when not crowded and will 
work to advantage in resawing flitch or plank 
back of log saws. In Indianapolis there is a 
10-inch, 19-gage saw doing good work in saw- 
ing mahogany logs into commercial lumber and 
into flitch for the veneer machine. Mention of 
the use of thin saws is made because they do 


. hot show the same tendency to cracks that is 
“shown with heavier saws, which must be con- 


strued to show a relation between the size of 
wheels and cracks in saws. So, where heavy 
duty is demanded, the question of saw mill costs 
resolves itself into a choice between putting 
more money into larger wheels, as first cost, or 
spending more money for saws, in operating 
costs, whenever a heavy gage saw is necessary 
in full capacity output. The only advice that 
can be given in this connection is, if saw bills 
seem too large because of cracked saws, just 
try out a gage lighter saw and see if it will not 
do the work in a satisfactory manner. 

In no other line of manufacturing is the 
tendency so strong to crowd the limits of possi- 
bility as with sawmilling, and the saw must 
stand the strain of cutting while it lasts. The 
lighter saw does not stand up to output de- 
mand; while the heavier saw will crack on 
wheels which are too small for its gage. Take 
your choice. 


Steel Defects Show Up in Saws 


The faults of the saw maker are largely 
occasioned by the use of faulty steel. A pin 
hole in an ingot of steel may be drawn out ten 
feet long. The steel maker and saw maker may 
never even suspect its existence, but the saw 
filer will find it in either split teeth or flake 
seams in the blade. The toning alloys which 
give toughness to the steel may not fuse into 
perfect amalgamation, and little particles no 
larger than the cross section of a pin may be 
found scattered thruout the saw blade. Filers 
find these particles, harder than a file, when 
dressing a lap or filing a tooth. If there are 
a great many of these in a saw blade, and but 
few blades are entirely free from them, they 
may chance to come into the exact place in a 
tooth throat where cracks are so easily possi- 
ble. A quarter of an inch to one side of this 
danger point and there will be no crack, so a 
saw may have few or many cracks or no cracks 
just in proportion to the number of these hard 
specks of imperfectly amalgamated alloy which 
are scattered thruout the blade. There may be 
so few of these specks in the blade that one 
may never chance to come in the throat of a 
tooth, or they may be numerous only in a short 
section or along the edge of the blade, so 
cracks.may occur only along such sections or 
a few may come in a new saw and eventually 
grind out with no further trouble from crack- 
ing. There may be only two or three of these 
imperfect*saws in every hundred put out by a 
saw maker, yet the filer who gets them is hit 
hard. While such saws are a part of the im- 
mutable average of human fallibility, their 
chance distribution is not controlled by any 
law of averages, since it may be the hard luck 
of one filer to get such saws in two or more 
saw invoices, while the good luck of another 
filer may keep him free from such saws for 
ten or fifteen years. And the amusing part 
of it is that the filer who has not had such saws 
to contend with is liable to develop an egotism 
that he can tension saws so they will never 
erack except in accidents. 

Frequently these hard specks cause the drop- 
ping of swaged tooth corners, as well as caus- 


ing cracks. Every filer will recall striking and 
dulling a file on these specks. 


Wheel Defects Sometimes Cause Cracks 


There can be no question but that imperfect 
bearing on the wheels, causing uneven saw 
strain, when wheels are out of proper align- 
ment, or when front edge of wheel surface is 
worn away by the friction of grit and sawdust, 
is a prolific cause of saw cracks. Center cracks 
and back cracks seem more plentiful when 
wheels are out of proper condition, and wer: 
more plentiful with the old style crowne:! 
wheels, than when wheels are in perfect cond:- 
tion. But a small piece of knot or small ston 
from the bark of the log may get in between 
the saw and wheel and cause a center or back 
erack, and the writer observed a center crack 
that had small particles of broken gravel 
bedded into it, bulging the outer side of the 
saw. To protect the saw from anything get- 
ting between it and the wheel it is quite im- 
portant to look closely after the guard or shieli 
directly under the lower guide and see that it 
fits closely to the saw, with edge kept sharp so 
as to fairly scrape the saw while running. Tlie 
matter of cracks from improper tensioning has 
already been considered. 


Punching to Prevent Cracks Extending 


Punching cracks is a matter too common to 
mention, but a good punch in the filing room is 
almost as important as.a good punch in a box- 
ing bout. A file is practically worthless for 
the purpose, but a worn die from the swage or 
an old twist drill will make a good one. Many 
filers grind the points to an oval cutting edge 
so that the punched opening in the blade is 
more a cut across the end of the crack than 
just a mere punch hole. Punching from one 
side so the metal of saw blade projects well on 
the opposite side is as well as punching from 
both sides, since the metal is as completely 
disturbed as if punched from both sides. But, 
if a saw tends to unusual cracking, it may be 
a good practice to punch a second opening 
spaced about three thicknesses of the blade just 
below the punch opening at the end of the 
crack. The metal in between the punch open- 
ings should be wide enough so as to bend freely 
with the blade, as a square or round piece of 
metal will not bend as freely as a flat piece. 
This second punch opening is only a precau- 
tion against the crack extending too far into 
the blade, and acts to check the crack if the first 
punch opening does not hold it. It forms a 
second line of defense, for when a crack starts 
traveling it is a regular hobo, to be stopped 
only by some sort of pen. 

Hints on Brazing a Band Saw 

When it comes to brazing a band saw in soe 
factory that has installed a resaw, more as 2 
convenience than for regular duty, some poor 
fellow will approach the job with about the 
same feeling which pervades the system of 4 
superstitious man who is forced to take part 
in something unusual on ‘‘Friday the t! 
teenth. ’’ 

Laying off the lap is the first part of the «)- 
eration. The width of the lap will depend «1 
the gage of the saw, which should be as *:!- 
lows: 


Gage Lap Gage Lap 
20 a” 16 54” 
19 mn” 15 44” 
18 wy” 14 %” 
av a 13 13” 


o 


While this lap is sufficient it should be 
less, while an added 1/16-inch will be no de‘ti- 
ment—only to elbow grease if cut with a *'. 
If cut with a file the center of lap will ‘e 
rounding, for even tho a man may file straiyit 
the spring of the thin edge will be away from 
the file. So it is best to draw file the lap or 
run the file directly across the width of te 
saw until the scarf is fairly even in surfa-e. 
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With all brazing clamps having a rigid single 
shoe pressure it is most important that brazing 
irons be perfectly true to insure sufficient and 
even pressure to all parts of the braze, and 
this style of pressure shoe is common with 
clamps for saws of six inches and under. With 
wider brazing clamps it is more common to 
find them with flexible or sectional pressure 
shoes, with two or more pressure screws, so that 
any variation’ in surface of brazing irons is ac- 
-ommodated by variations in applied pressure. 
“or certainty of results in brazing it is best to 
heat irons to a bright red, turning to white, but 
he very careful not to reach a welding heat. 
Well heated irons give time for cleaning off 
scales and for deliberation in placing them on 
the saw. An excellent way to clean the scales 
from brazing irons is to rig up a scraper made 
of a piece of saw, set firmly with edge up as 
closely as possible to the front of the forge. 
The edge should be fairly sharp so as to scrape 
the irons cleanly as they are drawn from the 
fire. Then rub the irons together to polish the 
faces which will be applied to the saw. If the 
seraper is in proper position it will require 
only four movements to scrape irons, rub them 
together and place them on the saw. 


Choosing a Brazing Compound 


There are several brazing compounds offered 
on the market, all of which are good and can 
safely be employed. Take your choice of them, 
but if you chance to be without any of them 


you can just as safely and surely braze with 
borax—but don’t use it dry. Take a convenient 
sized bottle and fill it about one quarter full 
of powdered borax, fill to two-thirds full with 
clean water, shake well to prevent the borax 
from crystallizing, or until it is milky, and it 
is ready for use. Be careful ‘that silver solder 
is free from grease and placed evenly between 
scarfs of saw. Shake your bottle and pour 
your milky liquid along the line of your joint, 
then press on the under section of the saw so as 
to flex up and down and draw the liquid in 
around the silver solder, and you are ready to 
apply the irons. After applying pressure loosen 
the holding clamps so that end expansion will 
not buckle the. braze. 


Getting Temper in the Braze 


And now comes the question of tempering a 
braze. Many have tried it, a few have met 
with some measure of success. A braze need not 
be tempered if you will only retain the temper 
that is in the saw blade, and that is easy. 
Make two rolls of waste, or cloth, as thick as 
your wrist and as long as across your saw 
blade. Wet them thoroly, or better yet, have 
them lying in a basin of water where you can 
grab them quickly. As soon as the pressure is 
applied to the irons grab these wet rolls and 
press them closely down on the saw and tightly 
up against the hot irons. This is not intended 
to hasten the cooling of the irons, but to keep 
the saw from heating. It is to hold the temper 


in the blade as closely as possible up to the 
braze itself. The actual brazing will be done 
before you can apply the wet rolls, but the 
rolls will be applied before the temper will be 
drawn from the blade. The actual result is 
that the saw will be soft only under the irons 
and in three days’ time the temper will draw 
back into the braze so that it will appear as 
stiff and unbending as any part of the blade. 
But don’t throw water on the hot irons, or you 
may crystallize a narrow line along the edge 
of the brazing iron. It isn’t safe. 

Common bar iron of required size makes the 
mest convenient brazing irons. You can use 
both ends and then cut and weld and use the 
middle. But first round off the sharp edges so 
as not to leave sharp kink bends across the 
saw where they have pressed. The writer was 
told by a filer that to leave the irons on the 
saw until stone cold would retemper the braze. 
But the writer only asserts what he knows by 
experience, personally conducted. 

[Note: This is the ninth of a series of articles 
by Mr. Skeels that will be of interest to the mo- 
chanical department of every sawmill. The tenth 
will appear in an early issue.—EpITor. ] 





ACCORDING to a recent report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture there was commercially 
manufactured in the United States 511,360,816 
quarts of ice cream in 1919. This does not take 
into account the enormous quantity of home 
made ice cream consumed. 











The banner year for United States lumber 
exports was 1913, when 8 percent of the total 
cut of forty-four billion feet was sent abroad 
or, to use the Government figures, 3,452,641,000 
feet. Last year, 1919, we sent abroad only 
1,311,210,000 feet or 4-4/10 percent of our to- 
tal product of thirty billion feet. Our produc- 
tion went down one-third and our export lumber 
trade nearly two-thirds as a result of the war, 
scaree tonnage, the use of substitutes and for- 
eign competition. 

In 1917 the value of lumber and wood prod- 
ucts imported was nearly ninety-nine million 
dollars as against our exports of seventy-one 
million dollars. In 1919 the figures are: Im- 
ports, $111,578,988; . exports $136,786,663. 
Most of our lumber imports are from Canada, 
free of duty. Canada’s tariff effectually closes 
her market to our lumber. She is our principal 
competitor in the Pacific and British markets; 
her reserve resources are very great and this 
competition, especially on the Pacifie coast, is 
permanent. Her forest area is 799 million 
acres; that of the United States, 545 million 


es. 
Exports Valuable as Balance Wheel 


With our foreign lumber trade so small a 
part of the total lumber product and also of our 
tutal foreign commerce it might seem at first 
zianee hardly worthy of extended analysis or 
consideration. Yet many sections of the world 
huve come to consider American lumber a neces- 
sity and its good qualities have helped other 

ereign trade. The business channels opened, 

‘specially when the lumber was carried in Amer- 

ican ships, have resulted in much general trade 

value. This is especially true of the -west 
vast of South America, Australia and the 

Orient. 

_ Export trade in lumber and its products is a 
lance wheel, as in many other commodities, 
lich steadies manufacture and is of value far 

yond the percentages indicated in maintain- 

‘ig regular production. 

srowing Trade in Manufactures of Wood 
The United States market is the most valu- 

“ble in the world and few sawmills located over 
ne hundred miles from the coast look for any 


_ *Paper delivered at National Foreign Trade 
ia at San Francisco, Calif., May 12- 
49, * 





LUMBER FOR EXPORT’ 


[By J. J. Donovan, Vice President Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash.] 


other. Furniture and wagon factories where 
the product is of high value can stand the 
freight rates and look abroad. It is to the in- 
terest of the whole country that this and similar 
trade develop. Such development of export 
trade in manufactured wood products requires 
intelligent study of the foreign field as to ex- 
isting demand, prices, patterns, competitors, 
freight rates, credits and shipping. Personal 
investigation by educated representatives of 
the industry, posted on all above points and 
speaking the language of the country, is very 
desirable. 

Apparently our furniture exports increased 
from three and one half million in 1918 to 
five million dollars in 1919, while sundry han- 
dles, incubators ete., in the same period prac- 
tically doubled, rising from two to four mil- 
lion dollars. More than nine-tenths of our 
lumber export values, however, are in the form 
of timbers, lath, shingles, shooks ete., which 
are re-manufactured or finished abroad. 

At present there is a strong demand for 
‘* Japanese squares’’ on the Pacific coast. This 
means large sizes of reugh fir, of lengths to 
suit the ships, carried as part of a general 
cargo to Japan where local mills cut as desired. 


- Successful Export Organization Developed 


The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., 
of 260 California Street, San Francisco, A. A. 
Baxter, manager, is the most important single 
factor in our foreign lumber trade. It began 
business Nov. 1, 1916, as a combination of 
thirty-eight cargo mills with about 50 percent 
of the Coast cutting capacity. Today it has 
seventy mills with 85 percent of the capacity; 
its business extends to all parts of the world, 
a fair price is secured with prompt shipment 
and distribution. Hostility has disappeared 
and business is increasing. 

The policy of the organization to sell thru 
existing agencies wherever possible has been 
maintained and justified. This company was 
organized on the principles of the Webb bill 
several years prior to the passage of that law 
and its three and one half years of intelligent 
practice of those principles proves the wisdom 
of the law. 


Lumber Will Not Return to Prewar Prices 


There is some complaint of high prices, but 
with the 8-hour day firmly established in the 











Northwest, a minimum wage of $5 and an 
average of over $6.50, the prospect of reduc- 
tion is remote. Lumber will never again sell 
at prewar prices. 

In 1918 the Department of Commerce issued 
Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt’s exhaustive report 
on ‘‘The Export Lumber Trade of the United 
States,’’ which covers the situation at that date. 
Developments of the last two years have been 
hindered by lack of shipping, but Dr. Pratt’s 
report may be studied with profit by all inter- 
ested parties. 

For those who fear the early exhaustion of 
our forests his figures of practically one hun- 
dred years supply at last year’s rate of cutting 
should bring some relief. The fact that South 
America has a forest area equal to our own, 
that Asia surpasses us and that Europe has 
one and one half times our forest area should 
also lessen anxiety. Proposals to open our 
doors to all foreign lumber free of duty are in 
effect. Proposals to close our ports to export 
pe lumber are due to ignorance and shortsight- 
edness. 


Basis for Permanent Export Trade 


Permit me to quote from the last words of 
Dr. Pratt’s report: ‘‘For the permanent lum- 
ber supply of the future the United States 
must rely in great part on the far Northwest, 
where the heavy rainfall seems to be the condi- 
tion of the quick and heavy growth of many 
valuable species and where immense areas of 
land occupied by forests, old and young, are 
likely to remain long unclaimed by the farmer 
and the sheep herder or cattleman. 

‘With proper care of the great forest re- 
sources of the country, with restrictions as to 
cutting and with extensive re-forestation, wide 
areas almost useless for anything else can be 
made to yield a great and steady stream of 
forest products. Sweden, which has been cut- 
ting and exporting lumber for centuries, owes 
to its wise forest policy the fact that it is still 
half covered with forests that are regarded as 
its most enduring and profitable national asset. 

‘‘The rising prices of lumber will eventually 
enforce the greater utilization of the tree, more 
careful manufacturing and better organization 
of marketry. The day of stumpage speculation 
has about passed. From now on profits will be 
extracted from the lumber business mainly by 
scientific management. ’’ 
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Wholesalers’ Massmeeting Launches the “American Wholesale Lumber Association” 


(Continued from page 51) 
Woodhead’s address the evening 
ended. 


session 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The convention was called to order at 10:15 
a. m. Thursday by C. A. Mauk, of the C. A. 
Mauk Lumber Co., of Toledo, Ohio, who pre- 
sided during the morning session. The chair- 
man explained that it was the hope that all dis- 





BEN S. WOODHEAD, BEAUMONT, TEX. ; 
Elected First Vice President 


cussions should be made as brief as possible, for 
the reason that. the program was quite full. 

The first speaker on the program was Joseph 
E. Davies, former chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, who is counsel for the whole- 
salers. In introducing Mr. Davies the chairman 
referred to him as a man who has done more for 
the lumber industry than any other man who is 
not a lumberman, and he expressed the hope 
that the members of the association would be 
guided by Mr. Davies’ views as expressed in the 
address that was to follow. 

Mr. Davies summarized the preliminary steps 
that had been taken toward forming the organi- 
zation of wholesalers. The lumber industry, he 
said, is basic in our national life and its prob- 
lems typify those that confront not only the 
American people, but the Government itself. 
He said: 

In the United States we believe all men are 
created equal before the law and that every 
man should have opportunity commensurate 
with his ability, his energy and his character 
to attain any heights of greatness, either 
political or in a business way, and our form of 
Government is a failure unless we have such 
opportunities in business. We can not have a 
business monarchy and have a political democ- 
racy. 

The speaker said we must have the channels 
of opportunity kept free and so fair that every 
man regardless of his wealth may when starting 
in life have an opportunity to become as great 
and as strong as his abilities and talent will 
warrant. We can have that only under the com- 
petitive system in industry. We can have it 
only provided competition is kept keen and fair 
and provided the Government sees that competi- 
tion is kept so and also sees to it that men of 
moderate means and capacity are not throttled 
by any other organizations that have sufficient 
power to put them out of business. Continuing, 
the speaker said: 

If the lumber industry ever becomes centered— 
any branch, production, distribution or retail—in 
the hands of a few men. no matter how great, wise 
and public spirited they may be, we shall find that 
the public of this country, or any other country 
will say, “We will not permit so great a basic in- 
dustry as this that affects our life to be controlled 
by the largess or the humanity, the selfishness or 
the unselfishness of a single group of men.”” They 
will say, “We will have the Government control 


it.’ ‘When we have Government control it will 
be but a short time until we have Government 
ownership, and if we have Government ownership, 
we will have State socialism, and if we have State 
socialism we will have an autocracy of brains. 
The Government will first degenerate into an 
autocracy of power. Before long it will be an 
autocracy of force, which in turn will degenerate 
into the monarchial form from which we rescued 
ourselves.” 


What Preserves Democracy 


The speaker declared that the competitive 
order in industry is the thing that preserves 
democracy, and any movement that goes to pro- 
tect the competitive order fair, honorable and 
decent competition in the lumber industry, is 
contributing in a large measure toward per- 
petuating the political institutions of the United 
States. There is no element at present in the 
lumber industry that is performing that func- 
tion as are the legitimate wholesalers. The 
speaker paid a high tribute to the men who dur- 
ing the war period and since have worked un- 
ceasingly to win for the wholesalers the rec- 
ognition to which they are legtimately entitled 
because of the necessary function they perform 
in the distribution of lumber. Not only, he 
says, does the wholesale branch of the industry 





REVENUE 


For financing the organization ample 
funds are assured by the following pro- 
vision in the constitution: 

The moneys necessary to further the 
objects and purposes of the association 
shall be raised by the payment of a 
maximum assessment on each member 
other than honorary members, of 2 cents 
a thousand feet on all lumber and lum- 
ber products of the total shipments of 
each member during each month, pay- 
ment to be made by the 20th of the 
month succeeding such shipments. 

For the purposes of assessments 10,000 
shingles shall equal 1,000 feet of lum- 
ber, b. m.; 5,000 lath shall equal 1,000 
feet b. m.; one carload of posts and of 
ties shall equal 12,000 feet; one car- 
load of piling shall equal 12,000 feet; 
one double carload of piling shall equal 
18,000 feet; one triple carload of piling 
shall equal 24,000 feet; and all other 
items shall be assessed at the rate of 
50 cents a carload. 

No newly elected member shall be 
required to pay any assessment to the 
association based upon shipments or 
deliveries prior to the date such mem- 
ber was admitted to this association. 











owe a debt of gratitude to these men, but the 
entire industry owes such a debt of gratitude. 

Wholesalers, he said, are the sales managers 
of a great majority of small mills that could 
not otherwise exist. 
those small mills there would be such a centrali- 
zation in the manufacture of lumber as would 
speedily lead to Government control, then to 
Government ownership, and finally to socialistic 
conditions in the industry. This doctrine, he 
said, has been preached by wholesalers in and 
out of season, continuing: ‘‘ That is the theory 
we submitted with facts and with briefs. It 
is to the eredit of the wholesalers of lumber 
that a brief was prepared, which one of 
the greatest economists of the United States 
has said is the most exhaustive treatise upon 
the function of the wholesalers that he has ever 
found in published form in the United States 
or anywhere else in the world, and that was the 
product in fact of the brains of men like Louis 
Germain, jr., Thomas E. Coale, Barney Tims, 
George Mickle and the other group of splendid 
men that were down at Washington.’’ 

The wholesaler, he declared, performs a legit- 
imate function and no fair-minded man can 
withstand the arguments that wholesalers can 
adduce in their own behalf, but it was only two 
or three years ago that recognition was denied 
them. Today conditions in the industry are 


But for the existence of- 


perhaps even worse than they were then and 
the need for the organization is still as great. 

The speaker touched upon the questions of 
inflation, increased cost of living, and said it 
would be a matter of astonishment to many to 
learn to what an extent economic fallacies had 
found lodgement in the minds of well mean- 
ing citizens. Continuing upon this phase of 
the subject, Mr. Davies said: 

There has been a great war fought for human- 
ity; there has been a great idea raised that the 
world and Governments are for the benefit of men 
and that men are not merely for the benefit of the 
Government, but Governments are to serve men. 
Men have fought and died for that idea. For it 
many men went out into the open for two years 
and they have more red blood in them now; they 
don’t like conditions; they have been wondering 
whether the principle they fought for amounted 
to anything. Heresies have lodged in their brains. 
A little thinking is dangerous; a little knowledge 
is dangerous. They have got to think these things 
eut. At the bottom are heard rumblings of dis- 
satisfaction and discontent that are justified in a 
degree by conditions, but these things must be 
solved by evolution and not by revolution. 

So long as these conditions exist there will be 
more or less unrest and attempts of various kinds 
to reduce the cost of living; it will be proposed 
that the middleman must go that he is a profiteer. 
Men will not stop to consider that if the middle- 
man were abolished things would be worse, and 
that in striking at the middleman they are striking 
at the fundamental order of society by which thei: 
rights are best protected. They will be striking 
blindly at something they do not like. 

The speaker then referred to his trips across 
the continent with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion when he was impressed with the magni 
ficent resources of the United States. He was 
convinced, he said, that the great solid funda- 
mental, educated American people are not to 
be swayed by any of these heresies because 
the facts will be given to them, and if time is 
permitted to elapse, if the truth can get out 
and sifted thru so that they will understand 
conditions they will decide right on matters of 
public policy. In getting the facets before 
them wholesalers have a duty to perform. 
They must go out with a message and must 
preach the doctrine that the wholesaler per- 
forms a necessary function and is essential to 
the perservation of order in industry. 

Whatever doubt anybody might have heid 
with regard to the possibility of organizing a 
successful wholesalers’ association, Mr. Davies 
said, the work that the old National Bureau did, 
and the coming together of these hundreds of 
men from all sections of the country to form 





L. R. PUTMAN, CHICAGO; 
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an organization, must be convincing evidence 
that success is in store for the one that is now 
being formed.: It was an inspiring thing, he 
said, to find that even in such conditions 2s 
have prevailed at some stages of the proceedings 
there is bigness enough in the men from the 
various sections to enable them to think in 
terms of the whole industry and to give and 
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take and go thru to make this the greatest or- 
vanization in the lumber trade. 

‘¢Now,’’ he said, ‘‘it is up to you to deter- 
mine what we are going to be. You are needed. 
There is absolutely no question but that you 
are to keep your lights burning. The future 
is going to involve as much difficulty as the 
past, in my opinion.’’ 


Asset in Its Good Name 


The speaker emphasized the fact that the 
association’s most valuable asset is its good 
name and that only by vigilance and telling 
the truth repeatedly and fighting as a unit 
has that that good name been preserved. Three 
or four of the greatest public officials in the 
United States have declared that the whole- 
saler not only performed a necessary economic 
funetion, but was a vital necessity to win the 
war. Things, he said, are going to work out 
all right. If the members of the association 
put the time and effort in it that they should; 
if they will attack its problems with the breadth 
of vision they have; if they will go ahead with 
the work without counting the cents in imme- 
diate cost, but counting the larger benefit that 
is coming after the expenditure of some money ; 
if they will look at the thing with breadth of 
vision and have the same enthusiasm that they 
have shown at this meeting and carry it on as 
crusaders in their business with the shining 
sword of a code of ethics that is fine and high 
and clear all the time; and if they will carry 
out the doctrine and preach the doctrine of 
the honest business they stand for, honest serv- 
ice they are rendering, and give out the degree 
of effort and ability that is in them, then the 
necessity of the wholesaler in the lumber busi- 
ness will never be the subject of publie attack. 
Not only defensively, but constructively they 
will only be rendering a great service to the 
lumber industry, and to the perpetuity of the 
republican institutions of the country. 


The Constitution and Bylaws 


At the conclusion of Mr. Davies’ address the 
chairman said the wholesalers owe a debt of 
gratitude not only to the group mentioned by 
Mr. Davies, but to Mr. Davies himself and he 
declared that the assets possessed by the asso- 
ciation in good will and in Mr. Davies and 
Mr. Putman to direct its activities were worth 
more than a million dollars to the organization. 

The chairman then announced that reports 
of committees would be heard. In calling upon 
J. H. Burton, chairman, to report for the com- 
mittee on constitution and bylaws, the Chair 
reminded the wholesalers that the committee 
had been working several days incessantly on 
the report and he felt that it had been made 
as perfect as it could be in open discussion. He 
said the fact should be borne in mind that 
amendments to the constitution and bylaws 
could be proposed at any time during the year 
for action in accordance with its terms. 

At Mr. Burton’s request Franklin D. Jones, 
of Davies & Jones, read the report thru. When 
Mr. Jones had completed the reading of the 
report several questions were raised regarding 
provisions of the constitution. Tho the dis- 
cussion continued for some time, the report of 
the committee was unanimously adopted and 
substantially in the form presented. 

Pcrhaps no subject received more attention 
during the general discussion of the report of 
the committee on constitution and bylaws than 
that of arbitration. This discussion was par- 
ucipated in quite generally and indicated that 


the association will stand squarely for the arbi- 
tration of disputes, not only among members 
of the organization, but with other branches 
ah e industry. 


hen the report of the committee on con- 
stitu‘ion and bylaws had been adopted a motion 
was made authorizing the chairman to appoint 
& llominating committee of fifteen members. 
Imn sdiately afterward wholesalers present were 
aske] to fill in the blank applications that had 
been distributed among them and attach thereto 
dra‘ts for $100 each in payment toward their 
dues. The proceedings from that time on re- 
solv themselves into a race to see who would 
get their applications in first, and the indica- 
Hons were that every wholesaler present became 
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a member at the morning session. The session 
then adjourned until 2 p. m. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The first activity of the afternoon was to 
eall the roll of members, which revealed that 
well over one hundred firms had signed appli- 





MEMBERSHIP 


The provisions regarding the. eligibil- 
ity to membership are as follows: 

Classes of membership: The member- 
ship of this association shall be divided 
into three classes, (1) active members, 
(2) associate members and (3) honorary 
members. 

Active members: Any person, firm 
or corporation, 60 percent of whose total 
volume of business in feet consists of 
the distribution of lumber at wholesale, 
and who subscribes to the by-laws of 
this association, shall be eligible for 
election as an active member. 

The wholesale distribution of lumber 
shall be construed to be the buying and 
selling of lumber and forest products in 
carload lots or greater quantities, where 
the wholesaler assumes title to the ship- 
ment and carries the credit risk. 

Lumber sold by a member but manu- 
factured by a mill in which such member 
has a controlling interest, shall be classi- 
field as manufacturing business and not 
as wholesale. 

Each member other than honorary, 
must make an annual statement to the 
association of the total volume of feet, 
or its equivalent, shipped, showing also 
the percentage of wholesale shipments, 
and if at any time such member’s whole- 
sale shipments are less than 60 percent 
of the entire volume of business, such 
member shall automatically become an 
associate member. 

Associate Members: Any person, firm 
or corporation engaged in any branch of 
the lumber business other than the 
wholesale branch, may become an asso- 
ciate member. Associate members shall 
have no right to vote or hold office of 
any kind but shall have the privilege of 
the floor in meetings held. Associate 
members, within the discretion of the 
lard of directors, shall receive all serv- 
ice accorded active members. 

Honorary Memters: Any person who 
has rendered service which has aided 
in the general advancement of the in- 
terests of the lumber industry may be 
elected an honorary member of the 
association by vote of the association. 











cation blanks. It was discovered that Ben S. 
Woodhead put in the first application. 

The choice of the nominating committee was 
then presented by Thomas E. Coale. J. H. Bur- 
ton, of New York, was nominated for the 
presidency and elected by acclamation. L. Ger- 
main, jr., who had been occupying the chair, 
before turning it over to President Burton spoke 
briefly of his great appreciation at the response 
to his efforts in reorganizing the association and 
making possible its promise for good. Mr. Ger- 
main said that it had been one of the greatest 
experiences of his life to learn to know and to 
appreciate the work and loyalty, the broad 
vision and foresight, the steadfastness and 
bravery of the wholesalers of the country. The 
response and results accomplished had proved 
greater than he expected or dared to hope for. 
The entire gathering arose and cheered Mr. 
Germain. When President Burton had finally 
restored order, George T. Mickle spoke briefly 
and feelingly of the unselfish work of Mr. Ger- 
main and moved that the meeting arise as an 
expression of appreciation. The wholesalers did 
more—they leaped up and raised the blase roof 
of the Florentine Room with their cheers. The 
other officers were then elected by acclamation, 
making the following strong body: 


President—J. H. Burton, New York, N. Y. 

First vice president—Ben S. Woodhead, Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

— vice president—C. W. Johnson, Seattle, 

The following directors for their respective 
districts were then elected: 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

James G. Wallace, Minneapolis, Minn., 1 year. 

J. Saari, Portland, Ore., 2 years. 

L. D. Carpenter, Seattle, Wash., 3 years. 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

Thomas 8S. Dennis, Kansas City, Mo., 1 year. 

x. R. Gloor, St. Louis, Mo., 2 years. 

M. Krauss, New Orleans, La., 3 years. 

CENTRAL DISTRICT 

L. Germain, jr., Pittsburgh, Pa., 1 year. 

Zeorge T. Mickle, Chicago, Ill., 2 years. 

Max Myers, Cleveland, Ohio, 3 years 
NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

B. L. Tim, New York, N. Y., 1 year. 

R. B. Raynor, Philadelphia, Pa., 2 years. 

T. W. Isaacs, Baltimore, Md., 3 years. 
SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

C. B. Carothers, Memphis, Tenn., 1 year. 

W. L. Shepherd, Montgomery, Ala., 2 years. 

J. Smith, Birmingham, Ala., 3 years. 

The directors of each district then met and 

chose one of their number to act as regional 
director for one year. Those chosen follow: 


Northwestern district—James G. Wallace. 
Southwestern district—M. Krauss. 
Central district—L. Germain, jr. 
Northeastern district—R. B. Raynor. 
Southeastern district—J. Smith. 


There followed some discussion of the title to 
be borne by L. R. Putman with the result that 
a resolution was passed asking that he be given 
the title of ‘‘ Directing Manager.’’ Following 
this there was a brief get-together meeting and 
the convention was adjourned. 





PINE SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


New Or.eAns, La., May 17.—Announcement 
is made at the headquarters here of the South- 
ern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association that 
Distriets 6 and 9 will meet with the Arkansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers at the latter’s 
annual at Little Rock on June 11. Two sessions 
will be held, the morning session to be devoted to 
addresses on dealer helps, wood properties, 
grading, mill stocks and car supply with possi- 
bilities of each for 1920, labor supply and finan- 
cial plans for 1920, and on salesmanship. The 
afternoon session will be given over to officers’ 
reports and the election of new officers. 

Plans are now being made by the salesmen’s 
association for meetings in every district covered 
by the organization and announcements will soon 
be made of the dates and places. A suggested 
program to be carried out at all of these meet- 
ings is presented in the latest issue of The 
Southern Pine Salesman, the official organ of 
the association. 
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and store them could have sold their entire stock 
at good prices this winter. However, this is 
an unusual condition and we would hesitate 
to prophesy what the condition would be a year 
from now. If any of your correspondents are 
looking for a market for their shavings and saw- 
dust we hope that you will refer them to us, as 
we are endeavoring to open up and help develop 
new uses for the material and if anyone can sell 
them we believe we can.’’ 


LUMBER ACCOUNTANTS EXPAND 


New Orueans, La., May 18,—C. G. Robinson, 
of C. G. Robinson & Co., public accountants and 
auditors, has returned from New York, where 
he has opened branch offices for his company at 
256 Broadway. This is the first instance of a 
firm of this kind, organized in New Orleans and 
with headquarters here, opening branch offices 
in New York. 

Executive offices of the company are in the 
Whitney Building here. <A branch office, em- 
ploying fifteen or twenty men, is located in the 
Healey Building at Atlanta. 

C. G. Robinson & Co. specialize in accounting 
and auditing for lumbermen. It has many of 
the big southern pine manufacturers and whole- 
salers on its list of clients and is constantly 
adding new clients in the lumber industry, of 
which Mr. Robinson and his able staff have 
made a careful study, specializing particularly 
in the problems which have grown out of the 
intricacies of the income tax law. 


HARDWOOD TIMBER AVAILABLE 


Victoria, TEX., May 17.—‘‘There are thou- 
sands of feet of splendid virgin hardwood, con- 
sisting of oak, pecan, ash, cottonwood, sycamore 
and other species lying along the Guadalupe 
River, which passes thru Victoria on its way to 
the Gulf,’’ said Clarence Walters, manager of 
the Victoria Chamber of Commerce, this week. 
He added that this timber can be purchased at a 
very reasonable price, as many of the owners 
of the land desire to clear it for agricultural use, 
and further said that there is at Victoria a well 
equipped mill, built for the manufacture of sash, 
doors and other building supplies, which has not 
been used for several years, and can be pur- 
chased for about fifty cents on the dollar. Any- 
one interested undoubtedly can obtain complete 
information by addressing the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Victoria, Tex. 


KILNS MAKE FINE DRYING RECORD 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 15.—Fir and hemlock 
manufacturers are showing a great deal of in- 
terest nowadays in dry kilns. Goss & Rawson, 
engineers, with offices here and in Portland, are 
doing much dry kiln work. Among the com- 
panies for which they are now building dry 
kilns, or for which they have recently com- 
pleted the construction of dry kilns, are the 
Brace & Hergert Mill Co. and the Bryant Lum- 
ber Co., both of Seattle, the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., Tacoma, the National Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Hoquiam, Wash., the M & M Wood- 
working Co., Portland, Ore., and the Columbia 
County Lumber Co., St. Helens, Ore. 

The principles now being applied by Goss & 
Rawson are the result of years of careful study 
of the fir industry and a number of experiments. 
The kilns being installed by Goss & Rawson are 
of the high velocity, low superheat type. They 
do not claim originality for the process and 
take pains to say the kiln is a modification of the 
Tiemann kiln as developed at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. The Wheeler, Osgood Co., of 
Tacoma, first tried out one of these kilns as mod- 
ified by Goss & Rawson. While it was under 
course of construction B. W. Sawyer, general 
superintendent of the Brace & Hergert Mill 
Co., of this city, became very much interested 
and rushed two of the kilns to completion. Re- 
garding the results obtained Mr. Sawyer had the 
following to say: 

‘«Twenty-eight hours after the log left the 
water I have loaded 10-inch hemlock shiplap 
into the cars; it was bone dry, without any 
checking, casehardening or loosening of sound 











knots. It was perfect stock, mill dried and 
loaded within the time stated without so much 
as a pin check anywhere. In another instance, 
covering an interval of forty-eight hours, I have 
dried 2x12, without a check in it. I claim that 
this not only a record—literally it is revolution- 
ary.’? 

The experience of the Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
has been equally satisfactory. One-inch flat 
grain fir stock has been dried at this plant 
without checking or warping in twenty-four 
to thirty hours. Door stock 1% inches to 2 
inches thick has been uniformly dried in forty- 
four hours, the door stock ranging in width from 
six to twelve inches. Moisture determinations 
were made on the outer parts of the pieces and 
compared to similar determinations on the in- 
side parts, or the cores. The greatest differ- 
ence found in these determinations was 1% per- 
cent moisture. This result is equivalent to that 
obtained in the operations of the Vancouver 
cutup plant dry kilns in the drying of airplane 
lumber, which operations were conducted by 
Capt. Goss and Lieut. Rawson. In samples of 
door stock taken from the upper, middle and 
lower sections of the kiln truck load, the lowest 
moisture content was found to be 3.2 percent, 
and the highest 9.4 percent. The average mois- 
ture content for the charge was 5.7 percent. 








This illustration shows the temperature controller 
and steam spray and heating coil valve on the 
Goss & Rawson adaption of the Tiemann kiln 
as installed at the plant of the Wheeler, Os- 
good Co. 


THE LITTLE PATCHED TROUSERS 


To C. J. Williams, jr., of the L. Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla., the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN is indebted for a copy of some verses 
that were written shortly after the close of the 
Civil War by former Gov. Zeb Vance, of 
North Carolina. In view of the present day 
overall fad these verses are quite apropos to con- 
ditions now existing thruout the country: 





THE LITTLE PATCHED TROUSERS 


How dear ” my heart are the pants of my child- 
nood, 

When fond recollection presents them to view: 

The pants that I wore in the deep-tangled wild- 


wood, 
And likewise the groves where the crab-apples 


The wide-spreading seat with its little square 
patches, 
The pockets that bulged with my luncheon for 


oon, 
And also with marbles and fish-worms and matches, 
And gum-drops and kite-strings from March until 
June. 


The little patched trousers, the made-over trousers, 
The high-water trousers that fit me too soon. 


No pantaloons ever performed greater service 
In filling the hearts of us youngsters with joys, 
They made the descent from Adolphus to Jarvis, 
Right down thru a family of ten little boys. 


Thru no fault of mine known to me or to others, 
I’m the tenderest branch on our big family tree, 
And having done service for nine older brothers, 
They came down to me slightly bagged at the 
knee. 


The little patched trousers, 
trousers, 
The old family trousers that bagged at the knee. 


the second-hand 





SHREVEPORT RETAIL PRICES DECLINE 


SHREVEPORT, LA., May 17.—According te« 
comparative figures disclosed here recently, 
there has been a marked decline in prices 6! 
lumber at retail in Shreveport during the last 
three months. The comparative data were issued 
by the Central Lumber Co., in which several loca! 
lumber concerns, tho not all of them, are inter- 
ested. In the 90-day period covered by the com- 
parison—the price lists are dated Feb. 7 and 
May 12—differences ranging from $30 a thou- 
sand to $5 a thousand feet are shown. The fol- 
lowing comparisons are shown, items having 
been chosen at random, the prices in all cases 
being for No. 1 grade, and the first quotation 
being the price ruling in February: 

Flooring, edge grain, 1x3, declined from $190 to 


$160 a thousand; flat grain flooring, same dimen 
sions, from $140 to $125. 

Beaded ceiling, 5gx4, $110 to $100; %x4 beaded 
ceiling and partition, $140 to $125. 

Siding, 1x6 V, from $157 to $120; 1x6 dro " 
$116 to $112. ’ ’ . ane 

Finish, 1x4 to 14x12, $157 to $172, reduced to 
$135 to $155. , 1 r 

Molded casings and _ bases, 
ploughed jambs, $180 to $174. 

Shiplap, $90 to $62. 

Common boards, 1x12, $95, unchanged; fencing, 
1x4, $90 to $86; turned balusters, 2x4, in lengths 
12 feet to 24 feet, $68 to $74, reduced to $60 to 
$66 ; for No. 2 grade, $3 less a thousand all sizes ; 
heart, $6 more a thousand all sizes. 

Timbers and joists, 3x6 to 3x8, 12 to 24 feet, 
$70 to $71, $5 less ; 3x14, 12 to 24 feet, $80 to $82, 
cut to $66 to $67 ; 4x4 to 8x8, rough, 12 to 24 fect, 
$65 and $66, cut to $50 and $61; 16-inch joists, $5 
more ; No. 2 grade, $1 less a thousand. 

Shingles, prime cypress, 5-inch, $9 to $8.50; 4- 
inch, $8.50 to $8.25; clear cedar, $10 to $9.50; 
*A*, $9 to $8.50; surface slate, $10; No. 1 cypress 
lath, $22 to $15. ; 


Incidentally, the comparison shows that retail 
prices in Shreveport this year have been un- 
usually good and are still good. While the 
building operations have declined to some ex- 
tent, they are still heavy locally. 


$175 to $165; 





STORAGE BATTERY BUSINESS GROWS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 17.—While a num- 
ber of lumber companies operate tractors using 
electric storage batteries, probably very few of 
them realize the extended commercial use of 
electric storage batteries and the size to which 
this industry has grown in a comparatively few 
years. To give some idea of the size of the 
industry and of the character and resources of 
one company engaged in the manufacture of 
electric storage batteries it is interesting to note 
that at the first annual convention of the motive 
power battery sales department of the Electric 
Storage Battery Co., recently held here, there 
were sixty men present. At this convention the 
sessions were given over to a close study and re- 
view of storage battery possibilities in all fields. 
It may be added that the Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co., if not the largest manufacturer of stor- 
age batteries in the world, is one of the largest 
and that it is one of the oldest manufacturers of 
storage batteries in this country. The products 
= - company are well known in the lumber 

eld. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR HARDWOOD OPERATIONS 


WELDON, TEX., May 17.—J. P. MeKinnis. of 
Weldon, who has been making an investiga: ion 
of the hardwood timber resources of the terri- 
tory adjacent to the lower course of the Trin- 
ity River, finds that a total of not less tian 
250,000,000 feet of commercial timber of ‘his 
description is standing along a 100-mile str. tch 
of the stream and is available for bringin; to 
market by barge. Mr. McKinnis has cziled 
attention of the Dallas Chamber of Comm ree 
to the importance of using the Trinity Rive” as 
a transportation outlet for this timber su) ly. 
He said in part: 

We have two locks and dams on the lower “iver 
which furnish a wonderful opportunity to the 
hardwood dealer, as they afford forty feet of » iter 
at the base, receding for a distance of twenty :iles 
or more. All the territory intervening is p ‘ctl 
cally a virgin forest, not having had the a: +an- 
tages of permanent barging and would produ: * at 
least 250,000,000 feet of as good hardwood a* can 
be found in Texas. 
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Railroad Congestion Owing to Strike 


and Car Shortage Demands Prompt Relief 


CONFER ON RAIL CONGESTION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—Members of 

the Interstate Commerce Commission are pro- 
ceeding on the theory that the best way to 
handle the present threatening transportation 
situation is to first relieve congestion at large 
centers and gateways, in order that essential 
traffic may move more readily. 

Everything possible is being done to move 
empty grain cars and coal ears to points where 
they are most needed. 

No preference or priority orders have actually 
been issued, but all hands are cooperating to see 
that foodstuffs and fuel are moved to the great- 
est possible extent. 

Relocation of 20,000 box cars from eastern 
territory to lines beyond Chicago and the move- 
ment of the 30,000 open top cars from the mid- 
dle West to eastern coal producing districts 
within the next thirty days is estimated to be 
the minimum required to take care of grain and 
coal movements. 

This estimate was given to the commission 
today by a delegation of railroad executives, 
headed by Hale Holden, president of the Bur- 
lington Road. 

The movement of cars already is under way 
from New England and the Atlantic seaboard 
westward to take care of accumulations of grain. 
The railroad executives estimate that about 
200,000 freight cars, or 160,000 above normal, 
are awaiting movement. The number is being 
gradually reduced. During the outlaw strike 
the number of cars awaiting movement was con- 
siderably above this, which indicates some im- 
provement in the general situation so far as 
the movement of empties is concerned. 

Meanwhile, however, freight congestion in the 
large centers and many smaller centers and at 
the important gateways continues, on the theory 
that it would be idle to add to this congestion 
by starting toward these centers and gateways 
a large additional volume of traffic before the 
present jam is measurably cleared up. The car- 
riers and the commission earnestly urge shippers 
and receivers of freight to codperate to the full- 
est possible extent in facilitating loading and 
unloading, hence hastening car movement. The 
labor shortage continues to present the greatest 
problem in connection with the situation. 

Developments of the last twenty-four hours 
indieate that the entire country is now thoroly 
aroused over the grave possibilities bound up in 
the transportation situation. These develop- 
ments also seem to make clear that the railroad 
executives in petitioning the commission to use 
its emergency powers under the transportation 
act. had possible future developments in view, 
and sought to be forehanded in getting the 
emergency measures into operation, with a view 
to guarding against further aggravation of an 
already dangerous situation. 

The conference of executives with the com- 
mission today was primarily for the purpose of 
discussing ways and means for the application 
of that body’s emergency powers. R. H. Aish- 
ton, president of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, also was in the conference. After the 
conference the commission announced that the 
suggestion of the carriers that preferred move- 
ment be accorded will receive the most earnest 
consideration and a decision announced as quick- 
ly as the situation permits. 

A eommittee of bankers also was in confer- 
ence with the commission and urged prompt ac- 
tion to move commodities now tied up in transit 
and at gateways and centers, together with in- 
ee rates to build up the credit of the rail- 
roads, 

The pressing need of public utilities in Michi- 
gan for coal was laid before the commission by 
the Michigan congressional delegation and rep- 
resentatives of public utilities in that State. 
The Michiganders declared that in their State 
there is a serious misuse of open top equipment, 
and im consequence gas and electric plants are 


running on a hand to mouth schedule. Already 
some of them have been forced to close down 
for periods of two to eight days at a time. 

Advices reaching the commission are that in 
connection with the movement of open top equip- 
ment back to the mining regions there is con- 
siderable opposition in local districts because 
such movement interferes with the manufacture 
of cement and the continuance of road building 
plans. 

The car situation also was taken up at a con- 
ference of grain growers, bankers and others 
called by Julius H. Barnes, head of the United 
States Grain Corporation. 

Commissioner Aitchison announced that the 
commission will issue no order giving grain 100 
pereent priority until conditions have been 
thoroly investigated. He attributed the present 
situation largely to the outlaw strike. 

It was pointed out today that if cars were 
moving on a 100 percent basis the railroads 
still would be unable to meet the demand for 
rolling stock, which is easily the greatest in the 
history of the country. With the car movement 
far below normal and an actual shortage of 
equipment, the additional excessive demand sim- 
ply can not be met. The commission is not 
showing any disposition to be stampeded, altho 
members freely concede the seriousness of the 
situation. 

Up to date no action has been taken toward 
establishing a permit system, and members of 
the commission are not at all inclined to adopt 
such a device. Lumbermen have every reason 
to remember the workings of the permit system 
during the war. The system was most unsatis- 
factory from every point of view. It is not at 
all likely to be again resorted to unless all other 
measures fail. 





RAIL CONGESTION BEING RELIEVED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20.—One of the 

principal reasons for filing with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a petition by the Rail- 
road executives that the commission make use 
of its emergency powers to clean up freight con- 
gestion was the refusal of some roads to obey 
the order of the car service commission for the 
movements of cars to particular localities, 


The carriers created a temporary car service 
commission immediately after the railroads were 
returned to private control, to operate for a pe- 
riod of sixty days pending the organization of 
a permanent commission. The permanent com- 
mission then came into being with what ap- 
peared to be plenary powers over car movement, 
but with no legal authority behind its orders. 
This commission of the carriers has issued or- 
ders to expedite car movement and they have 
been followed by many roads, while other car- 
riers have refused to play the game. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, under the Trans- 
portation Act, has authority to issue mandatory 
orders to bring all carriers into line. With the 
Federal commission standing behind their serv- 
ice commission, therefore, orders for car move- 
ment must be obeyed by all roads. 


With the big railroad terminals operating at 
about 50 percent of normal, the effort now is 
to move traffic around them so far as possible. 
The carriers’ authority over routing is limited, 
while that of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is absolute, especially in an emergency. The 
outlaw strike was aimed primarily at the big 
terminals, which are the vital transportation 
centers. By routing traffic around these ter- 
minals wherever possible the congestion in these 
centers will be the more quickly cleaned up. 

Up to date the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued no general preference or priority 
orders governing the movement of dead freight, 
such as lumber and forest products. Present 
indications are that no such general orders will 

issued unless the situatiqn takes another de- 
cided turn for the worse. 


The box car situation in New England is not 
being fully protected, because of strike condi- 
tions. As surplus cars develop in the Southeast 
they are rapidly being relocated to other sections 
to relieve shortages. Latest reports received by 
the car service commission show considerable 
improvement on the Illinois Central and Louis- 
ville & Nashville in the way of box cars and 
additional cars are moving to those roads to 
further assist. 


The solid trains of empty box cars moving 
from New England and the East to the North- 
west are being given preference over dead 
freight. This will reduce substantially the sur- 
plus in New England and give relief to the 
northwestern roads, which are very short of 
equipment. The southwestern lines generally 
are reported in good shape as to box cars. 


In the central western territory, particularly 
on the Burlington, Santa Fe and Rock Island 
railroads, there is some difficulty in protecting 
requirements and considerable grain is await- 
ing movement. The effort is to move grain now 
in storage before the spring movement ‘starts. 
The demand for ventilated cars is increasing ‘mM 
the Southeast and is heavy in the Southwest and 
Pacific coast regions. Special action is being 
taken to increase the movement of ventilated 
cars to points of loading. 


The demand for flat cars continues heavy, 
with shortages in southeastern territory for the 
movement of piling destined to northern points. 
The situation as reflected by car loadings, inter- 
change of traffic accumulations and cars moved 
shows improvement. During the recent high 
week of April 2 the total cars loaded aggregated 
722,728. On April 24 the number dropped to 
605,764. May 1 it had jumped up again to 
652,939 and May 8 to 670,319. 

During the week of April 2 the carriers re- 
ceived from connections 556,516 cars; April 24, 
388,029 cars; May 1, 466,673 and May 8, 499,- 
285 cars. Accumulations of cars April 2 aggre- 
gated 931,019; April 24, 269,069; May 1, 235,- 
770, and May 8, 201,392. 

These figures are emphasized by Frank Carna- 
han, traffic secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in a report to mem- 
bers of the traffic committee. While the figures 
show improvement, they also make clear that 
the strike condition is bad. It is estimated that 
fully 75 percent of the trouble of the railroads 
in moving traffic is due to labor shortage. 

Realizing its own limitations in the matter of 
practical railroading, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has called for some transportation 
men to come and assist it and hope is expressed 
that the congestion will be relieved soon. Ap- 
parently the commission plans to permit the 
American Railway Association to handle the 
situation and to stand behind that body with 
authority to see that the roads carry out its 
orders. So far the cement, coal, and automobile 
associations and building material men have 
filed protests against the issuance of general 
preference and priority orders, but the lumber 
interests have not yet come forward with pro- 
tests, except in individual instances. Automo- 
bile cars have been moved to loading points. 

Mr. Carnahan always has felt that the lumber 
industry has been discriminated against in the 
matter of furnishing equipment and has not hesi- 
tated to say so. 

In the matter of cars for fuel, some lumber- 
men have pointed out that many industries de- 
pend largely on the refuse from sawmills for 
fuel. Therefore, if there should be any con- 
siderable curtailment of production it would 
be necessary to ship coal into districts now 
largely using wood refuse. 

The conviction is growing that there was not 
a little railroad politics in the petition of the 


- carriers that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion utilize its emergency powers in the present 
situation, espeeially with the railroad labor 
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board sitting in Chicago and hearings about to 
be held on the proposed increases in rates. 





CONGESTION AT CINCINNATI 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 18.—Representatives 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
been in Cincinnati several days trying to solve 
the mystery of the freight congestion at this 
Ohio River crossing. They are charry of com- 
ment in advance of their report back to the 
commission, but it is being fairly clearly es- 
tablished that the chief trouble here is not in 
the terminal facilities as much as it is in other 
centers finding it impossible to receive goods 
that might be forwarded from here, because of 
the congestion of their terminals. 

Lumbermen are vitally affected. For many 
weeks they have complained that they were un- 
able to reach northern and eastern markets be- 
cause of embargoes beyond Cincinnati. Recently, 
and as. the congestion at Cincinnati has been 
aggravated by the inaccessibility of other 
markets, it has beea almost impossible to get 
lumber thru even to Cincinnati. 

As a result of a conference held today, Termi- 
nal Manager John A. Morris was given authority 
to reroute or divert shipments tied up here. 
Thru this agreement cars coming into Cincinnati 
terminals to be switched to connecting lines to 
the North or the East, and which have specific 
routings, may be turned over to a road other 
than the routed line, if it is the opinion of the 
terminal manager and the operating committee 
with which he works that such rerouting will 
facilitate movement and operate to relieve the 
congestion. 

This action by Cincinnati terminal authorities 
is in codperation with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which has appealed to the mayors 
and railroad heads of fifteen cities for assistance 
in the work undertaken to break the country- 
wide freight congestion resulting from the strike 
of what are known as the ‘‘outlaw’’ unions, 

At a largely attended meeting of representa- 





tive business men of this city, and following an 
address by President Daniel Willard, of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., a resolution was 
adopted unanimously favoring the increase of 
freight rates asked for by the railroads. The 
meeting was held under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the resolution di- 
rects the officers of the chamber to ‘‘communi- 
cate the favorable expressions of the meeting of 
Cincinnati business men to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the proposal of the As- 
sociation of Railway Executives for an increase 
of freight rates in official classification terri- 
tory.’’ 





COAST MILLS WOULD USE SHIPS 


SEATTLE, WaSH., May 15.—A bulletin issued 
by W. A. Shumm, traffic manager of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, shows that the em- 
bargo situation is slowly clearing, with assur- 
ance of becoming close to normal in thirty days. 
The opening of the New York Central and the 
Erie permits the entry of forest products into 
districts embargoed for some time. The Bur- 
lington has effected a working arrangement 
with the Louisville & Nashville at East St. Louis, 
covering a wide range in the Southeast, so that 
the situation at Kansas City is clearing. The 
reconsigning department of the association has 
handled nearly a hundred cars since April 15, 
practically all embargoed, and has secured ac- 
ceptance of all but five for Erie delivery at 
Brooklyn. 

A moot topic is demurrage and storage on 
cers at reconsigning points, and the right of the 
carrier to assess charges, especially when they 
have accrued thru carrier’s inability to handle. 
Demurrage under recent rulings by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is a penalty assessed 
against the shipper for delay for which he is 
responsible. It is also contended that the $10 
a day penalty may not accrue on holidays and 
Sundays, since as the tariffs do not provide an 
original penalty an additional penalty can not be 


assessed, It is urged that the points indicated 
will make a good basis for a refund. The com- 
mission has authorized the cancelation of the 
$10 penalty June 1, but the National Car Ser- 
vice Bureau is requesting that it remain in 
effect on account of emergency. ‘As to car sup- 
ply and embargoes on system cars, Mr. Shumm 
says: 

Since the clearing of the embargoes I believe the 
situation is getting worse’and look for the lines 
to place more embargoes against their system equip- 
ment, altho the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has refused to recognize such a practice, as shown 
by conference ruling No. 59 under which the asso- 
ciation collected some $10,000 from the Northern 
Pacific during the fall of 1916 and the spring of 
1917. Our Vancouver branch reports that the 
Canadian lines contemplate placing further restric- 
tions on their cars, which works a greater hardship 
on the shipper than a real embargo. Unless relief 
is soon offered, it would seem that Pacific coast 
distributers must look for other means of trans- 
portation until the car supply is again normal. This 
country now has a surplus of steamships, as evi- 
denced by the thirty or more boats at anchor in 
Lake Union, and it would seem possible for the 
Government to make arrangements to use these 
carriers at reasonable rates to transport our east- 
ern tonnage. 


EMERGENCY RAIL MEASURES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18.—The Interstate 

Commerce Commission shows no disposition to 
be swept off its feet by the petition of the 
railroads to exercise emergency powers. There 
is no question as to the seriousness of the trans- 
portation situation. The officials of the com- 
mission do not believe that the permit system 
of shipment will be put into effect. There has 
been no decision as to lumber but the commis- 
sion will give preference to food and fuel ahead 
of everything else. The housing shortage all 
over the country is expected to operate in favor 
of lumber and building materials. The first big 
effort will be to clear the congestion at freight 
gateways, and the existing embargoes, prin- 
cipally in the East, may. be extended, but no 
general order by the commission is in immediate 
prospect. 








Investigation Prepares for Emergency Measures 


WasHInNGTON, D. C., May 17.—Any lingering 
doubt that the railroad executives overstated the 
situation in their petition to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make use of the emergency 
powers bestowed upon it by the Transportation 
Act to relieve the present transportation emerg- 
ency was dissipated today. 

The commission has determined to act upon 
the petition at the earliest. practicable date and 
by the middle of the week it is expected that 
the first of a series of orders will be issued, giv- 
ing priority to foodstuffs, more especially vege- 
tables, fruits and other necessaries, to alleviate 
possible shortages in the eastern cities far re- 
moved from producing districts. 

Commissioner Aitchison announced today that 
the commission will issue no general orders for 
the present looking toward relief from the 
freight congestion which has throttled industry 
during the last month, or since the unauthorized 
strike of switchmen started in the big transpor- 
tation centers. 

Instead, the commission will seek to clear up 
congestion at the big gateways, which is expected 
to affect the entire situation sooner or later. 
Mr. Aitchison likened the situation to a log jam. 
Last week he was put in charge of the car service 
section, because of the imminent danger of a 
serious food shortage and his statement is based 
upon facts and figures which have come under 
his eye during the last few days. 

Upward of one hundred and fifty men have 
been working on the various roads for a week 
or more, checking up the situation. Their re- 
ports began to arrive at the commission offices 
today, and indicate a very serious tieup at many 
of the big freight gateways. 

Food and fuel, of course, will have first 
preference in priority orders. In view: of the 
great housing shortage, it is expected that lum- 
ber and other building materials will be per- 
mitted to move in the largest volume consistent 
with getting’thru foodstuffs and other absolutely 
essential products. 

Embargoes have .been in effect on lumber in 


various sections for some time, and in varying 
degrees. The carriers and the commission 
naturally are anxious to move every pound of 
freight possible, since the Transportation Act 
makes Uncle Sam guarantee the railroads a 
standard return for a period of six months from 
March 1 and the railroad executives are anxious 
to make a creditable showing with their lines 
back under private control. 

Railway executives indicated today that they 
are prepared to codperate with the commission 
under its emergency powers to the greatest pos- 
sible extent, and to go ‘‘all the way’’ with the 
commission in any measures it deems necessary. 

Therefore, while the unauthorized or ‘‘out- 
law’’ strike was a failure in the sense that it 
received little popular support and was promptly 
repudiated by the Big Four brotherhoods and 
many other railroad unions, as well as by the 
American Federation of Labor, it has played 
havoc with transportation and industry thruout 
the country, and the havoc has steadily increased 
during the last ten days. 

Furthermore, no prospect of substantial im- 
provement in the immediate future is held out 
by either the carriers or the commission. Some 
officials are more optimistic than others, to be 
sure, but all realize the gravity of the situation. 

The consensus here is that the one thing that 
will help most in the immediate future is for 
the new railroad labor board to act promptly 
upon the demands of the men for increased 
wages. The fear is quite generally expressed 
that unless this is done, large numbers of men 
will continue to quit their railroad jobs, strike 
or no strike, and accept more lucrative employ- 
ment in other lines. Many of these men will 
not return to the railroads even if their wage 
demands are granted, since they already are 
placed where their wages are said to be better 
than they had hoped to get on the roads. 

Meanwhile, all lines of business and industry 
are suffering from inability to get transporta- 
tion equipment for moving in fuel and raw ma- 
terial and moving out manufactured products. 





By no means all the complaints are coming 
from the carriers. On the contrary, shippers in 
many lines are flooding the commission and Con- 
gress with complaints that they can not get cars. 
The volume of freight offered the carriers is 
the largest they have ever been called upon to 
handle, and they are short of both rolling stock 
and labor. 

There is a disposition in some quarters to 
blame the present situation in large measure 
upon the Plumb Plan League and other organi- 
zations that have been fighting for the continua- 
tion of Federal control. 

It is betraying no confidence to say that some 
members of the commission aré inclined to be- 
lieve that the situation may develop to such an 
extent as to require some such drastic action 
as a return to Federal control or even Govern- 
ment ownership. 

So far as the railroad executives are con- 
cerned, it is conceded that under existing condi- 
tions they simply have not had a chance to make 
good. There is no disposition here to blame 
the railroad executives and operating officials 
for the present situation, which clearly borders 
on a collapse of the greatest transportation 
system on earth. 

At the same time, a disposition is shown to 
give the Railroad Administration credit for hav- 
ing done a much better job in handling the 
transportation system as a unit than ever before. 

It is true that the Big Four brotherhoods have 
been patient. When they laid the matter before 
President Wilson last year, they agreed to re- 
frain from ordering a general strike pending 2 
campaign by the Government to bring down the 
cost of living. This campaign has been an utter 
failure so far as practical results are concerned. 
Many arrests and indictments have been made 
and returned, and some convictions have been 
secured, but the cost of living has not been re- 
duced so the rank and file have been able to 
notice it. In fact, the tendency, generally speak- 
ing, appears to have been in the opposite di- 
rection. 
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Very recently there has been a break in prices 
on some essentials, but this is believed to be due 
in part at least to the growing freight conges- 
tion. 

The Solomon who must find a way to solve the 
problem of bringing down the cost of living has 
not yet been discovered. He does not have his 
office in the Department of Justice or in the 
vicinity of the White House, nor yet on Capitol 
Hill. 

There has been much criticism of the admin- 
istration by senators and representatives, and 
executive officials have in turn slammed Con- 
gress from time to time. Codperation has been 
lacking, partly due to the effort of politicians 
to manufacture campaign material at the ex- 
pense of each other, while old H. C. L. has kept 
right on going, with the end not yet in sight. 

Instead of reducing prices, a general freight 
tieup is absolutely certain to aggravate the 
situation in time as essential commodities be- 
come more scarce. 

Every possible effort is being made by Gov- 
ernment agencies to alleviate the threatening 
situation. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the car service commission of the rail- 
roads are working together in the closest pos- 
sible cooperation in an effort to stave off what 
promises to be a paralysis of transportation, 
with consequent widespread industrial disturb- 
ance. 

It was frankly admitted today that all these 
efforts to date have proven futile. Fresh deser- 
tions from the ranks of employees most needed 
to move freight, serve only to aggravate an 
already difficult situation. These promise to 
continue unless the railroad labor board can act 
quickly, at least in a preliminary way. 

Three members of the car service commission 
who have spent several days in congested centers 
returned to Washington today and immediately 
went into conference with members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and placed before 
them the results of their personal inspection in 
these dangerous centers. 

This inspection showed, according to reports, 
that, instead of improving, the situation if any- 
thing is growing steadily worse, primarily on 
account of the spread of dissatisfaction among 
the railroad workers. The situation in centers 
like New York, Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo is not a bit better, while the automatic 
embargo has increased congestion at the gate- 
ways and at smaller centers. 

The first steps taken are designed to ease 
congestion at the more vital points, rather than 
to bring about improvement in the situation as 
a whole at the outset. 


A blanket embargo is expected shortly on all 


non-essential freight. This will make it neces- 
sary for lumbermen and the woodworking in- 
dustries, the building trades ete., to establish 
the essential character of their business in the 
present emergency. 

field agents of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in their reports indicate that hundreds 
of industries are already threatened by the 
freight situation. Many manufacturers have 
sent word to the commission that unless they 
get relief within a few days, they will be forced 
to close their plants for lack of raw material and 
fuel. Others declare their finished products have 
piled up to such an extent for lack of equipment 
to move them that they will soon be compelled 
to close down until goods on hand can be moved. 





CONGESTION INCREASING 


_ MEMPHIS, TENN., May 18.—There is still con- 
derable congestion of traffic at the terminals 
f the leading gateways and shipn.ents of hard- 

wood lumber and forest products are being de- 
layed almost as much as heretofore. One official 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
this afternoon stated that the congestion was, 
if ‘anything, increasing rather than decreasing. 

_ The Missouri Pacific, aceording to B. F. Me- 

“amey, manager of the district offices at 
Memphis, is the only railroad handling shipments 
into St. Louis, which means that there are no 
deliveries except to industries on its own Hines. 

Chicago is open but the Illinois Central, while 
handling shipments into that center, will not ac- 
cept them for connecting lines. 





Detroit is still embargoed and shipments can 
be made only under permit. 

Buffalo, N. Y., is only partly open, some lines 
accepting shipments to that center and others 
refusing them. Louisville and Cincinnati, too, 
are only partly open. The Southern Railway is 
embargoed on all hardwood lumber and forests 
products moving over its lines to or via Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati. 

The route of the Southern Railway to the 
East, via the Potomac Yards, is closed. 





PETITIONS COMMISSION TO ACT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17.—The Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, recognizing that 
the country faces a real transportation crisis, on 
Saturday asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to exercise the emergency powers con- 
ferred upon it by Section 402 of the new Trans- 
portation Act and issue orders authorizing the 
carriers to establish a nationwide system of 
preference and priority in the movement of food, 
fuel and other essential commodities, 

Thomas De Witt Cuyler, chairman of the 
Association of Railway Executives, authorized 
the following statement in connection with the 
petition: 

In recognition of the developing transportation 
crisis, and the railroads desiring to do their full 
duty in the premises, the advisory committee of 
the Association of Railway Executives requested 
Alfred P. Thom, vice chairman and general coun- 
sel of the association, and R. H. Aishton, president 
of the American Railroad Association, to call on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission this morn- 
ing and lay before it the following facts: 

There exists today a menacing shortage of cars 
and transportation due to restricted building of 
pe grec during the war; to the unusual degree 
of equipment requiring repair; to the wide disper- 
sion of equipment during the period of Federal 
control; to the heavy traffic in all kinds of com- 
modities; and all of these elements greatly com- 
plicated and emphasized by the recent switchmen’s 
strike. In the opinion of the railroad companies, 
the situation is such as to warrant and require 
emergency action similar to that taken when this 
country entered the war. 

Without the exercise by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of its emergency powers, the 
railroad companies are themselves not able to 
afford the relief necessary because they are sub- 
ject to general laws, Federal and State, governing 
transportation, and can not legally prefer traffic 
except under very limited conditions, nor discrim- 
inate between shippers, sections of the country, or 
commodities. The unauthorized switchmen’s strike. 
added to the general searcity of labor, reduced 
available operating forces so that all of the trans- 
portation needed, including the movement of empty 
cars, can not now be supplied. As a result the 
food and fuel situation is assuming threatening 
proportions, increasing the cost of living and 
affecting the banking and credit conditions thruout 
Lie country in a manner requiring immediate re- 
ief. 

Should Use Emergency Powers 


The emergency powers referred to are granted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, by 
Section 402 of the Transportation Act. These 
powers must be exercised in order to establish 
necessary legal preference and priority in the 
movement of food, fuel, and other vital commo- 
dities essential under present conditions. They 
are also required to secure the movement be- 
tween designated railroads of empty grain, re- 
frigerator, open top and other cars needed to 
accomplish the movement of the particular com- 
modities which they are designed to transport. 

A petition was filed, signed by a number of 
important railroad companies, including the 
Southern Pacific Co., the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co., the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co., Pere Marquette Railway Co., the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., the Chicago 
& North Western Railway Co., the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Co., the New York 
Central Lines, the Boston & Maine Railroad, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., the Norfolk & West- 
ern, the Illinois Central Railroad Co., the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad Co., the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railroad Co., and the El Paso & 
Southeastern Railroad Co., formally asking on 
behalf of those companies, and others, the re- 
lief to present operating conditions which can 
only be given by the exercise of the emergency 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


After reciting existing conditions, the car- 
riers’ petition says: 

Under these conditions, which promise to con- 
tinue for some period of time, the public interest 
requires and the carriers are entitled to ask the 
exercise of the emergency powers granted to the 
commission by the Transportation Act so that: 

Necessary food, fuel and other vital com- 
modities directly affecting the cost of living and 
the life and comfort of the people may have 
preference and priority in movement. 

(2) That empty equipment, particularly box, 
refrigerator, stock and coal cars needed to move 
these commodities may have like preference and 
priority in movement to those sections of the 


country where they are currently required for 
loading; 

(3) That for these purposes and under the 
orders and directions of the commission the 
carriers may be authorized, so far as necessary, 
to postpone or delay the loading and movement 
of other less important commodities, including as 
and to the extent that may from time to time be 
necessary the reduction of existing passenger 
service and generally to take such other action 
as the commission under the exercise of the 
powers aforesaid may find proper and necessary 
— to meet the conditions aforesaid : 

(4) hat to the extent the commission may 
find necessary and may by order authorize, the 
carriers may be relieved from the operation of 
Federal and State laws recognized as ordinarily 
effective during normal transportation conditions 
and governing the service of the carriers in the 
usual and ordinary conduct of their public serv- 
ice so that in adopting and carrying out the or- 
ders issued by this commission during the present 
emergency the carriers may be protected against 
penalties and complaints which would otherwise 
accrue, and be enabled to adopt lawfully and 
currently apply the necessary emergency meas- 
ures as the commission may order to relieve 
present conditions. 

Wherefore, the petitioners pray that the com- 
mission enter its orders giving directions and 
requiring such preference or priority in trans- 
portation, embargoes and movement of traffic 
under permit, including equally the necessary 
empty cars required therefor, together with just 
and reasonable directions as present emergency 
conditions may require with respect to car serv- 
ice, without regard to the ownership as between 
carriers, as in its opinion will be required to 
promote the movement of those commodities and 
the empty cars therefor most needed to relieve 
present conditions, and generally such further 
orders and directions as may be required to 
enable the carriers more promptly and effectively 
to furnish the transportation necessary to serve 
the public so long as these conditions continue. 

Saturday night the commission authorized the 
following: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is pro- 
ceeding actively with steps toward the effective 
exercise of the powers and duties cast upon it in 
such emergencies to afford such relief as may be 
possible in the present situation. 





WESTERN OREGON CAR SHORTAGE 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 15.—The car shortage 
in western Oregon is so serious that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has sent two in- 
spectors here to see what can be done to furnish 
relief. These agents are here under the new 
law which gives the commission additional power 
to see that rolling stock is furnished. 

One trouble is said to be that the strike in 
southern California cut off the supply of north- 
ward bound empties and another report is to 
the effect that the Union Pacific refuses to turn 


over any cars to the Southern Pacific because 


of the shortage that the Union Pacific is ex- 
periencing. 





HARDWOOD MOVEMENT IMPEDED 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 17.—With the reported 
return of shipments to Federal control, it is 
believed that lumber may be placed about eighth 
on the priority list, and that permits will have to 
be had in order to make shipments during the 
present emergency. The car supply in the South 
has been much worse during the last week or 
ten days, open cars being especially scarce. If 
traffic conditions become much worse it is feared 
that the fine building movement will be greatly 
curtailed, as many supplies are already short 
and shipments greatly delayed. Louisville is well 
stocked on building lumber, as a result of heavy 
dumpings to escape demurrage at this point. 
Shipments out of Louisville are reaching prac- 
tically all points thru careful routings. 





STRIKE BOUND MILLS START UP 

RHINELANDER, WIs., May 18.—The strike of 
the Timberworkers’ Union seems to be grad- 
ually petering out, three more mills in this sec- 


tion having started up this week, on the old 10-. 


hour basis. These are: The Medford Veneer 
Co., Medford; Roddis Veneer Co., Park Falls; 
and Trout Creek Manufacturing Co., Trout 
Creek. 

The mill at Pequoning, Mich., has put on a 
night crew and is now running at 100 percent 
capacity. The Connor Lumber Co., Laona, Wis., 
is operating with full crew. The Rhinelander 
Box Co., which started up last Friday, now 
has 85 percent of its force back on the job, and 
production is steadily gaining. 
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CYPRESS MEN IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEw OrLEANS, La., May 19.—Meeting in its 
fifteenth annual session at the Grunewald Hotel 
here today, the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association completed its work at a single sit- 
ting, cutting out its lunch hour and reaching 
adjournment at 2:30 this afternoon. Twenty- 


five mills were represented, some highly inter- . 


esting reports were presented and discussed and 
Capt. Frederic Wilbert was reélected president 
for the sixteenth consecutive term. Election of 
officers came last on the program and the re- 
sults may therefore be appropriately placed first 
in this minute of the day’s doings: 


President—Frederic Wilbert, Plaquemine, La. 

First vice president—H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette, La. 

Second vice president-A. G. Cummer, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


‘Treasurer-—E, G. Swartz, New Orleans, La. 

Directors-R. H. Downman, New Orleans; C. H. 
Williams, Patterson, La.; J. F. Wigginton, Bowie, 
La.; J. Wade Tucker, Loughman, Fla.; L. W. Gil- 
bert, Donner, La.; E. C. Glenn, Varnville, S. C.; 
T. C. Lawless, Garden City, La.; J. W. Darling, 
Wilhelm, La.; George W. Dodge, Napoleonville, 
La.; A. G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla.; P. J. Feit- 
ner, Bridge End, Fla.; R. 8S. Barnett, Baldwin, La. 

President Proud of Results Achieved 


President Wilbert opened the meeting with a 
brief address, reviewing last year as one of 
unusual prosperity for the lumbermen. ‘‘It is 
undoubtedly in the minds of you all,’’ he added, 
‘“that the lumber business of the United States 
is at this moment rather delicately balanced and 
the best of judgment is required to maintain 
that balance. With conditions as they are, we 
must live up to our past record of wise and 
thoughtful action and must be sure of our- 
selves in whatever we do.’’ He continued: 

I maintain, however, that this lumber pros- 
perity has not been unduly great in comparison 
with other lines of business, and the producers of 
many other building materials and other general 
commodities have been able to show greater profits 
than have the lumbermen. Lumber, to a greater 
degree than almost any other commodity, is amen- 
able to the laws of the supply and demand, and, 
by the very nature of our product, lumbermen 
can. exert less influence over these laws than 
can other manufacturers. 

All of you are anxious for that time to come 
when we will have completely placed cypress 
in a position where it will be handled on its own 
merits and not on a competitive basis with other 
woods. The tendency of our association work for 
ten years has been in this direction and it is 
neither unethical nor contrary to law for each 
of you to hope that our progress in the desired 
direction will continue. 

We are proud of the accomplishments of our 
association and are proud of the position we 
occupy among lumbermen as a result of our asso- 
ciation. My injunction to you at this meeting 
is that you continue to show the progressive 
and sound judgment you have always displayed 
and your action will justify a continued pride. 


Membership Committee and Treasurer Report 


For the membership committee Chairman 
Hewes reported the application of the Williams 
Cypress Co. (Inc.), of New Orleans and Pont- 
chatoula, La., and moved its acceptance, which 
was carried. 

The report of Treasurer Swartz, read in the 
latter’s absence by Secretary Watson, showed 
receipts for the year of $166,375.84 and dis- 
bursements totaling $165,398.31, leaving a bal- 
ance of $977.53, which was swelled to $2,177.53 
by petty cash balances in three banks. ‘‘The 
new basis of dues,’’ it added, ‘‘ went into effect 
with January production and merely shows up 
in our receipts for February, March and April, 
and therefore can not be considered as having 
had as yet a very influential bearing upon our 
receipts. ’’ 

Progress in Revising Insurance Rates 

For the insurance committee, Chairman C. 8S. 
Williams read a summary submitted by Man- 
ager J. R. Black, of the insurance department, 
who reported conferences with the Louisiana 
Fire Prevention Bureau regarding revision of 
rates on sawmill risks in a certain type of de- 
sirable mills which have been heavily penalized 
because of deficiencies which rated them below 
standard construction. Amendments to the old 
schedules were prepared and incorporated in a 
tentative schedule to be submitted to the various 
bodies interested, for study and comment. He 
continued : 


It is hard to predict just what will be the out- 
come of this conference, but we believe that in 


Louisiana new rates will soon be in effect which , 


will not increase the rates of any of our mills 
but will in a great many instances mean sub- 
stantial reductions, and we hope that similar co- 
operation can be brought about in other States 
and a beginning made toward securing uniform 
rates on our properties in the different States. 

The new manager of this department has been 
in charge about four months. The greater part 
of this time has been spent in a careful study 
of the insurance history of our members as shown 
by the records on file in this office and in a visit 
to all of our mills. We are pleased to report 
that he found conditions at the mills as a whole 
very excellent, most of our members fully awake 
to the importance of keeping plants clean, fire 
protection in good condition and of living up to 
their agreements in their insurance forms. 

A Satisfactory Inspection Record 

Reporting for the grades committee, Chair- 
man L. W. Gilbert submitted the following 
statistics from the inspection department: 

Number inspections requested, 49; number cars 
involved, 54; inspection account of grade, 30 cars; 
inspection account of measurement, 2 cars; in- 
spection account of thinness, 2 cars; inspection ac- 
count of grade and measurement, 1 car; inspection 
canceled, 7 cars; special inspection, 2 cars; in- 
spection in favor of mill, 5 percent basis six; 
inspection in favor of customer, 5 percent basis 
thirty-nine ; total cars handled, 40. 

While the number of inspections, 49, was 
slightly higher than last year, 57, it is very smal? 
by comparison with those of earlier years and 
indicates, Mr. Gilbert thought, that ‘‘The mills 
are grading carefully and accurately.’’ The 
cost of the inspection service, less fees, totaled 
$12,593.50 for the year. 

May Print New Grade Book 


Mr. Gilbert reported that the committee had 
the photographs made for the proposed illus- 
trated book of grades but some of them did not, 
in his judgment, convey an accurate impression 
of the grade. A movement launched by the 
National to standardize sizes etc., while involv- 
ing very slight changes for cypress, had the 
assurance of the committee’s codperation and 
if adopted might necessitate some changes in the 
book. Finally the paper shortage increased the 
difficulty of getting the book out at this time 
and the committee asked further instructions. 
Personally he favored, if the book project were 
carried out, a loose-leaf compilation that would 
permit changes. Cypress is getting more and 
more into the ‘‘specialty wood’’ class and he 
thought the time is coming when changes in 
grade would have to be adopted to meet spe- 
cialty uses, 

On motion of Mr. Hewes the matter of book 
publishing was left to the committee’s judg- 
ment. Mr. Hewes suggested that plates be made 
from the satisfactory photographs, as they 
would be useful ‘‘ selling aids.’’ 


Legislation and Market Conditions 


Under the head of market conditions, bulletins 
and summaries of recent date were read without 
discussion. 

Chairman Downman, of the legislative com- 
mittee, said it had nothing to offer, adding 
jocularly that ‘‘the new governor of Louisiana 
is going to attend to all that for us Louisi- 
anans.’’ 

On recommendation of its chairman, Mr. 
Hewes, the former price list committee was mus- 
tered out, having outlived its usefulness. 


Urges Wider Use of Trademark 


For the trademark and copyright committee, 
Chairman Wigginton urged the importance of 
general use of the trademark by which custom- 
ers may identify ‘‘ genuine tidewater cypress.’’ 
His remarks follow in part: 


Just ahead of us is the time when the value of 
the trademark on each piece of cypress lumber 
manufactured by member mills will have its great- 
est value. 

All statistical reports indicate the output of 
lumber is rapidly approaching the volume neces- 
sary to handle the present demand. It is true that 
the output has not reached the normal figure but 
it is also a fact that the demand is at a point 
below the normal outprt of the industry 

The statistical situation referred to does not 
apply at this time to c7peees, either as to produc- 
tion or demand. It will never do so if we act 
wisely in the future as we have done in the 
past. Bear in mind, however, that the general 
condition existing in the lumber field will be 





reflected to all of its species unless the merit of a 
particular wood has become sufficiently well known 
to create in the buyer’s mind a prejudice in its 
favor and provided there is some way by which 
he may identify the lumber he buys with the 
lumber which he has been convinced is what 
he wanted. 

Advertising and Trademark Maintain Demand 

Cypress advertising coupled with the proper use 
of the trademark will result in a continued steady 
demand for ‘tidewater cypress.” Conditions dur- 
ing the last year or more have been such that 
any old wood called cypress was sold as such, 
but with the normal production the public will 
be more discriminating and will insist upon that 
variety of cypress which is known to them as 
being the best. This means a return to the old 
differentials in price between the tried and true 
“tidewater cypress’ and that which can not be 
classed as such, 

The only means at the public’s command to 
determine this question is the trademark. Lead- 
ing architects are now more than ever using the 
term “tidewater cypress.’ We have made them 
understand there is a difference in cypress and it is 
their inclination to specify the best. The only 
way for them to know they are receiving the best 
is to recognize it by the association trademark. 

Trademark Assures Public of Quality 

We must be in a position to satisfy the buyers 
that they are securing what they are taking their 
pains and paying their money to get. If there 
is no identifying brand used by which they may 
recognize the lumber of the association mill which 
carries a guarantee or insurance to them that 
they are receiving the lumber that we advertise, 
then a very large part of the value of our ad- 
vertising investment will be lost. 

There has been no evidence of any member of 
this association abusing the use of the trademark 
and there is no question but that the public has 
come to recognize the good manufacturer and 
will hereafter depend upon his trademark in buy- 
ing his lumber. 

Assures Producer Benefit of Advertising 

In the near future it may be possible that the 
advertising value of the trademark will be needed 
in order to move your lumber freely, and those 
of you who have not already done so are now 
urged to put your marking machines to work at 
once, as cypress dries slowly and the trademark 
may be needed to sell your lumber to the best 
advantage by the time the lumber you are now 
cutting will be shipping dry. 

The trademark will redound to the advantage 
of the producer when the public comes to look 
for the brand and thus the cypress advertising 
will chiefly and almost exclusively benefit those 
producers who pay for that advertising. 


Should Differentiate ‘‘Tidewater’’ Cypress 

In connection with the ‘‘tidewater cypress’’ 
subject, Dr. von Schrenk, the association’s tech- 
nical expert, displayed two specimens of tide- 
water stock from a piling in use at Pass Man- 
chac since 1904, the other in use upon the Illinois 
Central tracks near Memphis for sixteen years, 
and both perfectly sound. “A third sample show- 
ing practically total decay after six years of 
service had been traced to its source of produc- 
tion and identified as Arkansas cypress. The 
lasting quantities of tidewater heart cypress are 
thoroly established, but he strongly endorsed the 
recommendation that tidewater cypress be dif- 
ferentiated by trademark from cypress of inland 
growth, outside the tidewater radius, for the 
reason illustrated by the comparative samples 
submitted. 

Reports on Transportation Situation 

For the transportation eommittee, Chairman 
R. H. Downman briefly alluded to present unsat- 
isfactory rail conditions, charging them to the 
period of Federal control, and expressed the 
fervent hope that there would be no return of 
the carriers to Government management or 
operation. He then read a report from Traffic 
Manager E. W. McKay, who said that his de- 
partment during the year hac devoted most of 
its energy to car supply and embargo ques- 
tions. He continued: 


We have not had the complaints from _ mills 
as to shortage of equipment that we had in former 


years, having been able as a general rule to sup- 
ply at least part of the equipment called for, and 
while there have been cases of actual shortage, 


we feel that in every instance the demand has 
been met as well as conditions would permit. As 
to embargoes the cases have been so numerous 
pn A we can only say that we did the best we 
cou'd. 

There is no doubt that an increase in rates 
is in sight, but it is a question as to what basis 
of advance will be decided upon. We are of the 
opinion that the showing to be made by the car- 

ers indicating the necessity for greatly increased 
earnings will influence the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the extent of granting reasonable 
advances on all commodities, and applications have 
been filed by the carriers for a general increase 
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on a percentage basis. The carriers must earn suf- 
ficient to equal the guaranty made by the Govern- 
ment when the roads were returned to their own- 
ers. The great necessity of the lumbermen is serv- 
ice and there is no question but that more equip- 
ment and motive power are required and larger 
expenditures for maintenance must be considered. 

The settlement of claims, the report continued, 
has been delayed in recent months, ‘‘due to the 
Federal accounts and the fact that the carriers 
have not had the necessary amounts from the 
Government to take care of these accounts.’’ 
Collections totaled $30,187.42 in active accounts 
and $7,152.89 in refunds and suspense claims, a 
total of 1,807: active claims and 145 in suspense 
account having been handled during the year. 
‘‘As a matter of information,’’ the report con- 
cluded, ‘‘the department has collected in its 
active claim account since we started handling 
claims for our members a total of $410,814.85.’ 


Discusses the Rail Crisis 


Called to the floor to discuss the new rail 
crisis, Mr. McKay said he had just received a 
notice from the Louisville & Nashville that an 
embargo would be necessitated unless routing 
instructions were followed absolutely. This 
would, he thought, throw heavier burdens upon 
the Illinois Central. The rate advance problem 
is very complicated, as the carriers in various 
sections have asked for varying percentages of 
inerease which might if granted throw competi- 
tive rate systems out of gear. ‘‘We would like 
to be authorized,’’ he said, ‘‘to stand pat for a 
fixed percentage of increase with a definite 
maximum in place of varying percentages as 
proposed by the sectional railway groups.’’ 


Cypress Advertising Gets Results 

Speaking for the publicity committee, L. W. 
Gilbert said there was no doubt of the effective- 
ness of the association’s advertising, and he 
urged its energetic continuance as ‘‘an asset of 
inealeulable value.’’? He called upon Secretary 
Watson for details regarding the progress of the 
campaign. 

Mr. Watson said the inquiries were steadily 
growing heavier and had broken all records. It 
seems that everybody has the notion of build- 
ing something, some time, and seeks informa- 
tion regarding the merits of cypress. He re- 
ferred to the paper shortage, reporting that it 
is very difficult to get sufficient paper stock to 
publish the ‘‘ pocket library’’ volumes to meet 
the current demand, which averaged about 
twenty thousand inquiries a month. Mr. 
Springer, of Crosby-Chicago, also made a talk 
on advertising. 


Working for Closer Utilization 


For the committee on cut-over cypress land 
Chairman Hewes brought cheerful and inter- 
esting tidings. The committee, he said, is 
studying a plan which seems practical for the 
utilization of the small growth and other waste 
on the ecut-over cypress lands. It is not yet 
prepared to give out details but hopes to have 
something definite to report soon. Incidentally 
he called attention to the adaptability of tupelo 
trees too small for manufacture as lumber for 
utilization as wood pulp in paper making and 
suggested that the attention of paper pulp 
makers be drawn to this source of supply. ‘‘The 
prospect is,’’ he concluded, ‘‘rather flattering 


for putting to practical use much waste ma- 
terial on these lands for which there has been 
no demand.’’ 


For the committee on employees Mr. Gable 
said no report had been prepared. In his sec- 
tion there was no surplus of labor that would 
work, tho there seemed to be plenty of men 
‘‘walking around.’’ 


Mr. Williams suggested that the association 
again canvass the mills for information regard- 
ing eurrent wages being paid in the industry. 
This was done six or seven years ago. 


Asks Coéperation in Studying Costs 


Mr. Hewes said the cost and accounting had 
no report, but urged better codperation on the 
part of the mills in reporting costs. Mr. Gilbert 
suggested that some way be devised whereby a 
member whose costs in any department ranged 
consistently lower than the average might be 
consultéd by his fellow members who were in- 
terested in learning his system or methods. 
Under the present system this can not be done. 
If a workable plan could be devised he thought 
it would add to the value of the service. 


Dr. von Schrenk reviewed the research work 
under way for the association, giving some very 
interesting details. 

After some other routine matters had been 
brought up, discussed and referred to commit- 
tees for action, the association concluded its 
labors by again ‘‘surprising’’ President Wilbert 
with a reélection, as covered in the opening chap- 
ter. Following adjournment a meeting of the 
directors was held. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The largest meeting ever held in the interest 
of improved industrial relations convened in the 
Auditorium Theater on Tuesday morning, with 
about three thousand, five hundred delegates 
present. The occasion was the fourth annual con- 
vention of the Industrial Relations Association of 
America, formerly known as the National As- 
sociation of Employment Managers. The dele- 
gates comprised not only employment and 
personnel managers, directors of industrial re- 
lations, industrial engineers, production man- 
agers and superintendents, but also many of the 
higher executives and principals of the concerns 
represented. 

The address of welcome was delivered by 
Cyrus McCormick, Jr., manager of works, Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago, which concern 
was one of the first to adopt a plan of employee 
representation. Mr. MeCormick said that em- 
ployee representation affords an effective chan- 
nel of communication between the management 
and the workers, conduces to better understand- 
ing all around and smooths out many causes of 
friction. He said that at bottom the impelling 
desire of the average working man is for justice, 
altho very often his idea of justice is wofully 
distorted. It may take the form of unreasoning 
demands for wage inereases, shorter hours, or 
even of bolshevism, but nevertheless his essential 
desire is for justice. Therefore, he must be 
educated as to what justice, both to employer 
and employee, really is. Mr. MeCormick’s ad- 
(iress struck a high altruistic note, closing with 
the statement that if industrial relations are to 
ve permanently improved, ‘‘ Principle, not selfish 
iuterest, must govern.’’ 

President Phillip J. Reilly, of New York, re- 
sponded to the address of welcome, being fol- 
lowed by P. W. Litchfield, vice president and 
Tactory manager of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. Mr. Litchfield traced the de- 
velopment of industry and the wage system 
trom the beginning. He said that there are 
three things that the working man wants, and 
that are essential to a contented attitude. ‘‘In 
the first place,’’ said Mr. Litehfield, ‘‘he wants 
representation in the things that concern his own 
welfare; in the second place, he wants oppor- 
nema to achieve an indeterminate reward for 
his effort, based upon his production, or the pro- 
‘luetion of the group of which he is a member; 
and, in the third place, every normal man wants 
to feek a sense of ownership in the industry in 





which he is engaged, thru opportunity to ac- 
quire stock holdings. It is the duty of manage- 
ment to see that the men have the opportunity to 
satisfy these ambitions. ’? 


Employee Representation Discussed 


Round table conferences were held during the 
luncheon period each day for the discussion of 
various phases of the general topic of industrial 
relations. One of the most interesting of these 
luncheon meetings was that held Tuesday noon, 
devoted to shop and works committees which was 
conducted by Arthur H. Young, manager of 
industrial relations of the International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago. Mr. Young briefly outlined 
the plan of employee representation in effect in 
the twenty-two plants of the Harvester company, 
which he said had proven very satisfactory to 
the company, as well as to the men. He said 
that the company had for years prided itself 
upon doing effective Americanization and safety 
work, but that since turning these matters over 
to the employees’ council the results had far 
surpassed its best previous endeavors. 

Of particular interest to southern lumbermen 
is Mr. Young’s answer to a question asked by 
a delegate as to whether his company employed 
much colored labor, and, if so, whether it was 
represented on the shop committees by colored 
men. Mr. Young replied that in a coke plant 
operated by his company in Kentucky there is 
a large proportion of colored labor, which is 
represented on the council by one of their own 
race, whom he characterized as a shrewd and 
able man. He made clear the fact that while 
there is entire equality of representation, there 
is no pretence of fraternity; aitho, on the other 
hand, none of the white members of the council 
have ever interposed any objection to the pres- 
ence of the negro representative. 

J. C, Lindsey, industrial enzineer for Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., said 
that the shop committee plan instituted by his 
company last September was working smoothly 
and producing very satisfactory results. In 
conversation later with a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN he said tLat production 
was now at the highest point, per unit of labor, 
of any period in the twenty-five years the com- 
pany has operated. 

C. Dale Perrin, personnel manager for the 
Curtis Companies (Ine.), Clinton, Iowa, said 
that his concern is very well satisfied with the 
working of its plan of employee representation, 


which is based upon John Leitch’s ‘‘ Industrial 
Democracy.’’ He gave the plan credit, in large 
measure, for the fact that when the Timber- 
workers’ strike was called May 3, out of four 
hundred employees in the company’s sash, door 
and millwork plant at Wausau, Wis., only eleven 
individuals went out. ‘‘We have reduced the 
working day to eight hours and production is 
the greatest in the history of our concern,’’ said 
Mr. Perrin, and ‘‘labor turnover has been re- 
duced from 82 percent to 40 percent.’’ 

Mr. Metzger, director of industrial relations 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, which em- 
ploys sixty thousand men said ‘‘I believe that 
the plan of employee representation is the only 
logical way for large industries to reach the 
individual man on its payroll.’’ 


THURSDAY’S SESSIONS 


The only address at any of the regular ses- 
sions on Thursday that was directly related to 
the lumber industry was that of C. A. Lip- 
pineott, representing the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, South Bend, Ind., who in an address on 
‘*Community Conditions Affecting Labor Sta- 
bility,’’ touched upon the subject of housing for 
employees. He said that labor turnover was 
the third greatest item in production cost, be- 
ing exceeded only by the payroll itself and by 
the cost of materials. Proper housing tends to 
stabilize labor and reduce turnover. ‘‘If we can 
eliminate, or greatly reduce, this item of turn- 
over,’’ said Mr. Lippincott, ‘‘we will be in 
position to give the steady employee who sticks 
on the job a proportionately larger return for 
his labor.’’ He said that there was danger, 
where a company builds houses and sells them 
to its employees, of the element of paternalism 
entering in. ‘‘The big question,’’ said he, ‘‘is 
‘How can we help our men to get homes with- 
out giving them something for nothing?’ ’’ His 
company has built a large number of homes for 
employees during the last year or two, which 
it sells to them at actual cost. Mr. Lippincott 
said that these are real homes, not merely blocks 
of industrial housing. 

In closing Mr. Lippincott said, with reference 
to welfare work in general: ‘‘ Whatever plan 
you adopt, however excellent it may be, it will 
not work unless there is in your mind and in 
your heart an honest intention to give your 
men a square deal and to apply the golden rule. 
That spirit alone will solve the big problems of 
industry.’ 
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National Foreign Trade Convention Discusses 
Methods of Securing and Holding Markets 





San Francisco, Cauir., May 15.—‘‘Greater 
Prosperity thru Greater Pacific Trade.’’ This 
slogan in brilliant electric lights greeted the 
two thousand five hundred delegates to the 
seventh National Foreign Trade Convention 
when it began its sessions on May 12 in the 
Civic Auditorium. James A. Farrell, president 
of the United States Steel Corporation and 
president of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, in his opening address said it was fitting 
that this convention should be held at this 
golden gateway to the Pacific coast. He dwelt 
upon the fact that it is upon the Pacific Ocean 
that we can look forward to the vast develop- 
ment of overseas commerce. 

Capt. Robert Dollar, of the Dollar Steamship 
Co., welcomed the delegates to San Francisco. 
He traced the history of trade down thru the 
ages and predicted that in time to come the 
eenter of world commerce will be the Pacific 
Ocean. He denounced the LaFollette Seamen’s 
Act, which, he declared, would tend to drive the 
American flag from the seas. 

President J. A. Farrell made the first formal 
address, on ‘‘The Relation of Our Productive 
Capacity to Our Foreign Trade.’’ Frederick 
J. Koster, president of the California Barrel 
Co., spoke on ‘‘The Future of Our Exports.’’ 
William Sproule, president of the Southern 
Pacific Co., spoke on ‘‘ Railway Service in For- 
eign Trade.’’ 

America Must Hold Trade Gained 

C. W. Whittemore, of the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Buenos Aires, said ‘‘The pri- 
mary mission today of American chambers in 
foreign fields is to do their part in the battle 
to retain commerce. The struggle is to avoid 
loss of ground; to prevent foreign competitors 
from succeeding in their efforts to dislodge us 
from the position we now hold.’’ 

The American Chamber of Commerce in 
China was well represented. A. H. Hager, chair- 
man of its delegation, said that every foreign 
company operating in China does so under the 
laws of its own country. Our laws, admin- 
istered by the United States Court for China, 
were not made to meet trade conditions exist- 
ing in China. If American companies are to 
meet the coming strenuous competition in secur- 
ing China trade, we ask legislation that will 
place us on the same basis as our competitors. 
Our chief competitors operate under laws espe- 
cially made for this trade. Remove this handi- 
cap under which we operate, by suitable legis- 
lation, and we will hold the China trade, which 
the war has developed, and will increase it. He 
urged the passage of the bill now before Con- 
gress, providing for the incorporation of Amer- 
ican companies for business in China, unham- 
pered by Federal taxes. The recent ruling of 
British authorities provides that every com- 
pany incorporated under the Hongkong ordi- 
nance must be British. This means that many 
American companies doing business there will 
replace their American managers with British. 
The question is, What are we going to do 
about it? 

All Factors Should Codéperate 

E. J. Bartelis, secretary-manager of the Wood 
Pipe Export Co., of Seattle, spoke on the 
“*Webb Law in Operation.’’ He reviewed the 
provisions of the Webb-Pomerene law, which 
provides for three types of organizations—the 
incorporated stock company; subsidized export 
companies, and the tentative association. He 
urged codperation in order to make sure that 
our desire for a dominating position in world 
commerce may be realized. After full codpera- 
tion between the various banking, commercial 
and transportation agencies has been secured, 
the fullest use should be made of the codpera- 
tion of the United States Government thru the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

O. K. Davis, secretary of the National For- 
eign Trade Council, was one of the live wires at 
the convention and kept things moving. Edward 

N. Hurley, who was chairman of the United 





States Shipping Board, came all the way from 
Wheaton, Ill., to attend the convention. George 
E. Roberts, vice president of the National City 
Bank of New York, was a prominent figure and 
spoke on ‘‘Exports and Imports’’ at the open- 
ing session. 

The Pacific Coast committee of the National 
Foreign Trade Council deserves great credit for 
the success of the convention. Robert Dollar, 
of the Robert Dollar Co., San Francisco, was 
indefatigable in his efforts, and his address and 
counsels were considered of the greatest value. 
Other members were: H. F. Alexander, J. K. 
Armsby, John J. Arnold, J. J. Donovan, M. H. 
Houser, J. A. H. Kerr, F. J. Koster, and Wil- 
liam Piggott. 


Lumbermen Who Attended 


Among the lumbermen delegates from other 
cities were: J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans; J. H. 
Bloedel, president, J. J. Donovan, vice president, 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, 
Wash.; W. H. Dryden, the Wooderaft Co., St. 
Paul; Stewart K. Taylor, president S. K. 
Taylor Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala.; O. M. Clark, 
Clark Wilson Lumber Co.; W. W. Payne, vice 
president, and D. L. Blodgett, secretary-man- 
ager of the Pacific Export Lumber Co.; C. E. 
Dant, Dant & Russell (Ine.); H. B. Van Duzer, 
Inman & Poulson (Inec.); F. H. Ransom, East- 
ern & Western Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. The 
Northwest had a big representation, a large 
special party coming by steamer. San Fran- 
cisco lumber firms were well represented by 
delegates. A. A. Baxter, general manager of 
the Douglas Fir Exportation & Export Co., 
and A. B. Hammond, president of the Red- 
wood Export Co., took an active interest in the 
convention. 

The fact was emphasized that foreign trade 
is not all export business. Imports and the 
financing of voth imports and exports and pro- 
viding for the equalizing of the balance of 
trade by international loans and otherwise must 
be equally considered. The group session topics, 
which were treated by addresses and discussions, 
included fifteen main heads: Education for 
Foreign Trade, Financing Foreign Trade, Trans- 
portation and Communication, Direct Selling 
Abroad, Foreign Credits and Credit Informa- 
tion, Practical Problems of the Export Man- 
ager, Latin American Trade Relations, Trade 
with the Orient, American Trade with Russia 
ete. 

There was one session new in foreign trade 
convention programs, dealing fully with the 
relation of the press to foreign trade, which 
pointed out and emphasized the great service 
that the press can render in bringing home 
to all the people a new understanding of their 
own relation to foreign trade. Foreign trade 
advertising received particular attention. Frank 
Arnold, foreign trade advertising manager of 
Frank Seaman (Inc.), stated that advertising 
in foreign trade publications and newspapers 
had been effective. This class of copy must be 
specific and accurate in its relations to local 
conditions, and an intimate knowledge of for- 
eign conditions is necessary. 


Advocate Private Control of Shipping 


Government ownership, operation or control 
of merchant marine vessels was vigorously 
opposed in a report submitted to the conven- 
tion by the merchant marine division of the 
National Foreign Trade Council. It was de- 
clared that the welfare of the nation and of 
the shipping interests demanded that the whole 
merchant marine business be restored to the 
private competitive basis at the earliest pos- 
sible time. Since it would be impossible to find 
buyers for all the one thousand five hundred 
Government owned ships, aggregating ten mil- 
lion tons deadweight shipping, the report urged 
adoption of a sale and charter policy whereby 
the ships will be sold as rapidly as buyers can 
be found, and the others leased to shipping 





operators on reasonable terms. It is declared 
that the tonnage of the American merchant 
marine is now eight times as much as in 1915. 
and the vessels should be allocated to the various 
trade routes as speedily as possible and given 
over to private operation and control, The re- 
port recommended that all Governmental inter- 
vention or supervision of rates and routes be 
eliminated. 

A banquet was enjoyed by the delegates in 
the Auditorium on the night of May 14 as a 
relaxation from their hard work in the general 
and group sessions. 

Declarations of the Convention 

The closing session was held on the morning 
of May 15 and was devoted to the receiving of 
reports from the general committee and from 
the group sessions. The general committee’s 
report urged prompt legislation by Congress for 
the sale and lease of Shipping Board vessels to 
private owners on a basis of current costs of 
shipbuilding, the ships remaining unsold to be 
chartered out at current rates without restric- 
tions as to trade routes or freight rates. The 
convention report as the authoritative voice of 
the foreign commerce of the nation, presented 
its final declaration on many questions of vitat 
import to the country’s future prosperity. The 
United States, as a creditor nation, should 
afford to other nations every fair opportunity 
to sell their products to us, especially raw mate- 
rials, without detriment to existing industries. 
Every proper measure should be devised to 
encourage our manufacturers and producers to 
satisfy home demand and provide a surplus for 
foreign consumption and to keep our merchant 
marine employed. Our banking institutions 
should be afforded every reasonable opportu- 
nity and protection in their efforts to expand 
their services to foreign commerce. 

To insure equality of treatment in all for- 
eign markets, the American tariff should pro- 
vide for additional duties on imports from na- 
tions discriminating by tariff or by administra- 
tive practices, against the trade of the United 
States. 

The establishment of foreign trade zones at 
the principal American ports, where products 
from all countries can be assembled, classified, 
manufactured and reshipped will be of great 
assistance in developing full cargoes both ways, 
so essential to the success of our merchant 
marine. 

Must Export Surplus Production 

The big issues underlying the work of the 
convention were reported upon at the final ses- 
sion, May 15. Certain decisions have been 
reached that will affect the entire trade pro- 
gram of this country in future. 

Among these decisions is that the problem of 
overproduction must be met at a time when the 
United States has thirty billions loaned to 
Europe and interest is slow in coming in. Only 
by guarding the merchant marine, now undcr 
American control, can markets be maintaine| 
for the sale of surplus goods. Maintenance of 
such markets will prevent the closing down of 
new industries that resulted from the war, an’ 
will avert financial panic. Guarding the in- 
fant merchant marine means that ships now con- 
trolled by the Shipping Board, built at a cost 
of four billion dollars, must remain principally 
in the hands of American individuals or cor- 
porations. 

Half a million box cars must be built to keep 
up the international merchandise movement, 
while legislation must be passed to put ships 
on a regular schedule. 

Poor cable connections with the Orient and 
mid-Pacifie must be improved. Proper wire- 
less and cable connection must be made in 
order to compete with other countries. 

A commercial center, for the Far East, pre- 
ferably Manila, must be established. Within 
the next year action must be taken to make up 
the shortage of 41 percent in transportation 
capacity, on both land and water. 
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May 25—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Annua 

June 10—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La. June 
meeting. 

June 10-11—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 
June 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 

tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

June 22-23—Lumber Trade Golf Association of 
Philadelphia, Shenecossett Country Club, New 
Haven, Conn. Annual. 

July 14-15—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 
Cape May, N. J. Summer meeting. 

Sept. 6-8—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual, 
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NATIONAL RETAILERS’ ANNUAL DATE 


Detroit, MicH., May 17.—Announcement has 
come from the offices of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association here to the effect 
that the annual convention of the organization 
will be held in St. Louis, Mo., at the Jefferson 
Hotel, on Sept. 6, 7 and 8. The first day will be 
devoted to a meeting of the officers, the board 
of directors and executive committee and other 
committees of the association, and also to a 
meeting of the secretaries of city retail lumber 
dealers’ associations from all sections of the 
country. The regular sessions of the convention 
will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
7 and 8. A committee has been appointed which 
has started work preparing a program that will 
be of great benefit and interest to the visiting 
members. The slogan of the convention will ve 
‘One Hundred Pereent Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Convention. ’’ 

The executive committee of the association 
will hold a special meeting at the association’s 
offices here May 24 to consider a number of 
important matters. 





PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 18.—The summer 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Lumberman’s 
Association will be held at Cape May, N. J., on 
Wednesday and Thursday, July 14 and 15, when 
the members will be the guests of the South Jer- 
sey Retailers’ Association, most of the mem- 
bers of which are about to join the Pennsyl- 
vania association. The general meeting will 
he on July 14, and July 15 will be largely de- 

oted to entertainment. 





TENTATIVE HARDWOOD PROGRAM 


In the latest issue of the Official Bulletin of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association 

tails of a tentative program for the twenty- 
third annual convention of the organization to 

' held in Chicago at the Congress Hotel on 
June 17 and 18 are presented as follows: 


PROGRAM OF BUSINESS 
Thursday, June Seventeenth 

9:30a.m. Registration of members and guests 
' entrance to convention hall (Gold Room), Mez- 
‘nine Floor, Congress Hotel. 

10:30 a.m, Convention called to order. Officers’ 
nd committees’ reports: President’s address, 
Charles A. Goodman; report of the secretary-treas- 
irer, Frank F, Fish; the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S. A., Earl Palmer, national councillor. 

1:00 p.m. Intermission for lunch. 

2:30 p.m. General Discussion of the Hardwood 
industry—Among the points to be considered: The 
emand for hardwoods ; condition of stocks ; collec- 
‘ions; labor supply; operating conditions; pros- 
ects of production. 

Friday, June Eighteenth 

4:30 a.m. Convention called to order. Report 
ol committees on officers’ reports ; report of inspec- 
‘ion rules committee, John W. McClure, chairman. 
ia iscussion of Proposed Inspection Rules Addi- 
1OnNS, 

12:30p,m. Intermission for lunch. 

1:30 p.m. Resumption of Discussion of Pro- 

sed Inspection Rules Additions. Unfinished busi- 
less; report of committee on resolutions ; new busi- 
uess : election of president and three vice presidents 
© serve one year; election of eight directors to 
~erve three years; election of one director to serve 
two a the unexpired term of T. M. Brown, de- 
erUSeT 


PROGRAM OF ENTERTAINMENT 
Thursday, June Seventeenth 
Gold Room, Congress Hotel, at Seven o’Clock 
‘omplimentary Banquet tendered by the National 


Hardwood Lumber Association to members and in- 
vited guests. Secure tickets at registration desk. 
Friday, June Eighteenth 
Gold Room, Congress Hotel, at Seven o’Clock 

Supper and Smoker. Music—Vaudeville. Secure 
tickets at registration desk. 

Notice.—Owing to the amount of important busi- 
ness which the present convention has to deal with, 
and the large attendance expected by those directly 
interested therein, no provision has been made this 
year for the entertainment of ladies. 

Secretary F. F. Fish advises that because 
of the abnormal demands upon the hotels at 
that time it is imperative that members and 
others intending to attend the convention make 
their reservations now so that they will be as- 
sured of proper accommodations at the time. 








PINE ACCOUNTANTS TO MEET 

New Or EANS, La., May 17.—The following 
program has been announced for the general 
meeting of the Southern Pine Association ac- 
countants, which will be held at the Grunewald 
Hotel May 24: 

May 24—10:00 A. M. 

Foreign Exchange—Bruce Baird, manager for- 
eign trade department, Hibernia National Bank, 
New Orleans, La. 

A Banker’s View of the Statement Showing 
Financial Condition—C. G. Rives, jr., vice presi- 
dent Interstate Trust & Banking Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Does It Pay to Keep Stock Records of Mill Sup- 
plies and Repair Parts?—J. F. Andrews, auditor, 
Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

The Effect of Accident Reports on Accident 
Prevention—W. Graham Cole, director of safety 
and industrial relations, Southern Pine Association. 

Some Suggestions Relative to Fire Insurance—J. 
H. McLeod, manager insurance department, South- 
ern Pine Association. 

Labor Saving Equipment in Offices—F. H. Tons- 
meire, resident manager, S. E. Henderson & Co., 
accountants, New Orleans, La. ; 

Freight Rates as a Factor in Cost—A. G. T. 
Moore, manager of traffic and cut-over lands, South- 
ern Pine Association. 

May 24—1:50 P. M. 

The Essential Considerations in Making Use of 
Cost Figures—R. M. Rickey, general accountant, 
Southern Pine Association. 

Discussion—Subjects of general or specific in- 
terest. 

All of the scheduled talks, it is explained, 
will be ‘‘short and to the point,’’ so that the 





To be in the lumber business without 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is to 
me like trying to run the old auto, not 
a Henry, without gas and oil. J. W. 
LAMM, 209 American Bank Building, 
Danville, Ill. 











greater part of the afternoon session will be 
given to general informal discussions of ques- 
tions presented by the accountants in attend- 
ance. The meeting gives promise of being the 
best attended and most interesting thus far held 
by the accountants connected with the Southern 
Pine Association thru their employment by its 
subscribers. 





~~ 


GOVERNING BOARD CONFERS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 18.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association now has a mem- 
bership of more than 500 firms in various parts 
of the United States, according to a report sub- 
mitted to the governing board of this organiza- 
tion, at a meeting held this afternoon, by John 
W. McClure, vice president in charge of mem- 
bership. He stated that thirty-five new mem- 
bers had been received during the last thirty 
days. This organization now handles more than 
500,000 ears of hardwood lumber and forest 
products annually. 

The board, under the leadership of Walker L. 
Wellford, vice president in charge of rate ad- 
justments, thoroly discussed the pending in- 
crease in freight rates and instructed the secre- 
tary-manager carefully to present the views of 
the association as contained in the resolutions 


passed April 28, which were published in a recent 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The board also unanimously ordered the sec- 
retary-manager to take up with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission immediate creation of a 
car service commission of its own, both efficient 
and non-partisan, and that the commission use 
this body to the best of its ability in eliminat- 
ing the congestion of traffic that is now doing 
such serious injury to the business interests of 
the country, including the lumber industry. 

The board also discussed the prepayment of 
advances to Canadia and it was found that the 
majority of members are handling this in the 
following manner: ‘‘On account of the high 
rate of exchange the railroads are now requiring 
that all charges on shipments from the United 
States into Canada be prepaid. For the con- 
venience of our patrons we are prepaying these 
charges, making draft on the consignee for the 
amount of same, plus exchange, unless paid in 
funds at par_in this country.’’ 

The association is planning the opening of a 
district office in St. Louis and W. A. Ransom 
was made chairman of a committee to investi- 
gate this subject and to determine the advis- 
ability of taking this course. James E. Stark 
and John W. McClure are with Mr. Ransom on 
that committee. The association now has dis- 
trict offices at New Orleans, Helena, Ark., Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio, in addition to 
the general offices at Memphis. 

J. R. May, assistant to B. F. MeCamey, man- 
ager of the Memphis district of the association, 
resigned, effective May 15, to become traffic 
manager for the Gayoso Lumber Co., of this 
city. He had been with the association for two 
years and was extremely popular with all the 
members. Frank Erhardt, commercial agent of 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Birm- 
ingham, has been engaged to succeed Mr. May 
and will assume his new duties May 25. 





WILLAMETTE VALLEY ANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, ORE., May 19.—R. H. Mills, of 

Charles K. Spaulding Logging Co., Portland, 
Ore., was unanimously elected president of the 
Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association at 
its fifth annual meeting here today. M. H. 
Kern, of Eagle Lumber Co., West Timber, was 
reéleected vice president, and S. B. Cobb, Stand- 
ard Box & Lumber Co., W. F. Johnson, Western 
Export & Lumber Co., and R. L. Donald, Falls 
City Lumber Co., were elected new members of 
the board of directors. F. G. Donaldson con- 
tinues secretary-treasurer. 

Traffic Manager J. N. Teal talked on pending 
transportation matters. It was decided to hold 
a luncheon meeting on the third Saturday of 
each month. The car shortage was discussed and 
plans made to obtain relief. 

Secretary-Treasurer F. G. Donaldson sub- 
mitted a report covering the activities of the 
association during the last year. His report 
showed that most of the activities of the or- 
ganization concerned traffic matters having to 
do with reductions and readjustments of various 
lumber rates and applications for more favora- 
ble rates to and from the mills to shipping des- 
tinations. The association is still working on 
the proposed changes in ecarload minimum 
weights. Considerable successful work was done 
to relieve the car shortage situation. Settlement 
of a large number of overcharge and damage 
claims was successfully consummated. The 
finances of the association are in excellent con- 
dition, as shown by a report sent to the mem- 
bership earlier in the month. 





OLD CANAL BOATS lying along the Schuylkill 
River near Philadelphia have been fitted up as 
dwellings and are being rented by families glad 
to oceupy them as temporary homes. 
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HARDWOOD TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 


New Or.eAns, May 17.—A meeting of the 
Southwestern district office of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association was held follow- 
ing luncheon in the Monteleone Hotel here 
Thursday. W. B. Morgan, vice president in 
charge of the New Orleans office, having had 
to leave the city suddenly, J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the association, acted as 
chairman, assisted by E. E. Richards, office 
manager ‘of the Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. Mr. 
Townshend said he wished to take this oppor- 
tunity to discuss with members and secure their 
views concerning the proposed advances in 
rates and the method of applying these advances 
to forest products. Members concurred in Mr. 
Townshend’s views, which were briefly that 
whatever increase is made in rates on forest 
products should be applied uniformly thruout 
the country, and should be in cents per hundred- 
weight rather than an unqualified percentage in- 
crease. A percentage increase would have the 
effect of increasing the burden now carried by 
mills farthest away from the consuming mar- 
kets and give to the nearby localities a corre- 
sponding advantage thereby destroying rela- 
tionships which came into existence with the 
industry and which have kept the different mills 
on a competitive basis. 

A. C. Bowen, manager of the southwestern 
district office, at New Orleans, said that all 
members were not using all of the association’s 
facilities which they pay to maintain. He said 
that some members used the claim service, others 
rate quotation, others embargoes, others recon- 
signing ete., but that all service was open to 
all members and that it is only by taking fvll 
advantage of these facilities that the efficiency 
of the organization may be maintained. 


J. W. O’Shaughnessy, of New Orleans, A. N. 
Smith, of Blanks, and S. R. Cecil, of Meeker, 
were appointed a committee to nominate an 
advisory board for this district, and they 
brought in the following card and it was 
chosen unanimously. 

W. P. Toung, Lucas E. 
Orleans, chairman; A. 
Lumber Co., Blanks, La.; Ferd. Brenner, Ferd. 
Brenner Lumber Co., Alexandria, La.; W. D. 
Brewer, Brewer-Nienstedt Lumber Co., Miltonberg, 
La.; T. B. Carre, W. W. Carre Co. (Ltd.), New 
Orleans, La.; L. P. Dubose, A. J. Higgins Lumber 
& Export Co., New Orleans, La.; Phil. A. Ryan. 


Moore Stave Co., New 
Smith, Bomer-Blanks 


Ryan Lumber Co., Lufkin, Tex.; J. W. 
Durrell, Southland Lumber & Trading Co., New 
Orleans, La.; C. A. Weis, Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Co., Alexandria, La.; J. B . e 
Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, ae WwW. 
J. Oubre, Morley Cypress Co., Morley, La. ; i. 
Sanguinet, Lyon Lumber Co., Garyville, La. hyd B. 
Robinson, Pelican Lumber Co., Mound, La. ; W. R. 
Foley, Pekin Cooperage Co., New Orleans, La. _ 
G. Robinson, Robinson Lumber Co., New Orle ans, 
La. 

Instead of creating a membership committee 
as was requested by Vice President W. B. Mor- 
gan, it was decided to place the work in the 
hands of the advisory board members who are 
well prepared to get the desired results. 

Considerable was said about the good work 
being done by the whole Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association as well as the New Orleans 


Phil. A. 


office. This latter office, since its establishment 
one year ago, has doubled the membership in 
Texas and Louisiana, now having fifty-two 
members. 





BASEBALL SEASON OPENS 


PirrspurGH, Pa., May 15.—Baseball enthusi- 
asts of the Pittsburgh office of Morris Knowles 
(Ine.), well known industrial housing, city plan- 
ning and engineering concern, opened the sea- 
son recently and will play a series of inter-de- 
partment games. With the force of almost a 
hundred persons to draw from, it is expected 
that two fairly fast teams will be possible. Later 
a joint team will be named to go to Cleveland 
and play the team recently organized there by 
the sister office of this concern. A season of 
considerable activity is expected and ample 
opportunity will be presented for exercise for 
those participating. 





COAST WHOLESALERS. CONFER 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 15.—The basis for cash 
discount on Pacific coast forest products formed 
an important topic at the regular luncheon of 
Seattle wholesalers this week. Roy A. Johnson, 
presiding, submitted forms including a sticker 
to accompanying invoice; also notification to be 
mailed twenty days after shipment and final 
notification to be mailed fifty days after ship- 
ment. 

The sticker sets forth that if the purchaser 
wishes to avail himself of cash discount, he is 
to remit 90 percent of the net amount within 
fifteen days from date of invoice, balance on 
arrival of car—otherwise, invoice will be due 
net, sixty days from date of shipment. 

The notification twenty days after shipment 
reminds purchaser to send original paid freight 
bill as soon as ear is unloaded, and in case of 
damage or shortage in transit to have same 
noted on freight bill by railway agent and sup- 
port claim by affidavit showing piece tally and 
ear seal numbers. 

The final notification carries the caption 
‘* Without Discount,’’ and sets forth that in case 
of failure to receive settlement within ten days 
from due date of invoice sight draft will be 
made without further notice—all accounts sub- 
ject to interest at 8 percent after maturity. 
There was also submitted to the wholesalers a 





SOUTHERN MILLWORK MEN MEET 


ATLANTA, GA., May 17.—The Southern Sash 
Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association 
held its second quarterly meeting here, on May 
12 and 13 at the Piedmont Hotel, with William 
M. Otis, of Columbia, 8. C., president of the 
association, presiding. Delegates were present 
from Louisiana, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, North Carolina and Virginia. 


In submitting his report Secretary C. B. Har- 
man brought out the following: That millwork 
manufacturers in eleven southern States worked 
and handled approximately one billion three 
hundred thousand feet of southern pine lum- 
ber per annum or about one-tenth of the totai 
cut; that the millwork industry in southern 
territory was terribly short of help—approx- 
imately four thousand five hundred men—with 
no prospect in sight of reducing the shortage; 
that production was 28 percent below normal 
and that labor was only giving about 72 per- 
cent of its efficiency. In many cases production 
and efficiency were reported as low as 50 per- 
cent while some reported percentages as high 
as 90 percent. 

In addition to regular routine matters a 
liberal contribution to the building fund of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8S. A. was 
authorized; a resolution was passed requesting 
the Millwork Cost Information Bureau of Chi- 
cago to establish a training school for estimat- 
ors, the eost to be paid for by those taking the 
course; the recently organized National Asso- 
ciation of Millwork Manufacturers was en- 
dorsed; a resolution was passed putting the 


association on record as being opposed to the 
Coal Bill S4089 now before Congress; the 
resolution offered Feb. 10, 1920 (its file No. 
258—Retailers) by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was endorsed; the 
‘‘Declaration of Principles’’ as offered by the 
Chamber of Commerce U. S. A. at its directors’ 
meeting in Atlantic City, Oct. 18 to 25, was 
also endorsed and passed; a resolution was also 
adopted favoring a soldiers’ bonus. 

In answer to a questionnaire submitted to all 
members present, indications are as follows: 
Business generally is good; factories have all 
of the orders they can handle; labor conditions 
are fair only; not so much trouble in getting 
lumber as around the first of the year; no let-up 
expected in new construction between now and 
Jan. 1, 1921; window glass held in stock by 
the members is considerably below normal. 

The meeting was a two-day session, luncheon 
being served both days by the association to 
all members and visitors present. Seven new 
members were elected. The summer meeting 
will be held at Asheville, N. C., Aug. 19, 20 
and 21. 





Two MILLION yellow pine and white pine 
shrubs will be planted on two thousand acres 
of national land on five projects in western 
Montana and northern Idaho during the plant- 
ing season this spring. Over four hundred men 
will be employed in the work. The Forest Serv- 
ice has opened an office in Spokane in charge 
of F. G. Poch. 


‘¢transit list.’? The plan for uniform and con- 
certed action in the matter of discounts received 
much favorable comment. 

Guests at the luncheon were J. C. Dionne, of 
Houston, ‘lex.; Arthur J. Krauss, vice president 
Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., New Orleans, and 
Ernest Dolge, of Ernest Dolge (Inc.), Tacoma. 
Mr. Dionne and Mr. Krauss briefly reviewed con- 
ditions in southern pine territory. Mr. Dolge, 
who is president of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club, alluded to the recent visit of Seattle whole- 
salers to Tacoma, and commended the move 
toward inutwval effort, saying: 

What we of the west Coast need is a sales policy. 
When the same lumber is moving to the same 
place under about the same conditions such a 
policy will help to steady things. We wholesalers 
must all try to work for a better understand- 
ing of what the buyer wants. 

Donald H. Clark, assistant secretary of the 
shingle branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, gave a brief review of conditions at the 
shingle mills, showing that shutdowns had 
affected about 60 percent of the machine 
capacity ot the Pacific Northwest. In answer 
to a question, he stated that dealers generally 
were taking kindly to the square pack. 

W. A. Shumn, traffic manager of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, touched upon em- 
bargoes, penalties for cars held on demurrage, 
ear shortage, and the efforts of the Canadian 
Pacific to 1ecever its cars. 

Conditions affecting the fir market were dis- 
cussed by 8S. L. Johnson, of the Washington 
Cedar & Fir Products Co.; Harry I. Worth, of 
the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., and William H. 
Oliver, of the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufac- 
turing Co. 


PHILADELPHIANS PLAY GOLF 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 17.—Last Wednes- 
day the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club 
held its monthly tournament and meeting at the 
North Hills Golf Club, a new course to most of 
the lumbermen, as the guests of E. T. Henson. 
There were thirty-seven players, including some 
guests, and despite the fact that nine of the 
eighteen holes were not in good condition, the 
scores were creditable. First low net prize for 
the day was won by W. R. Nicholson, jr., sec- 
ond by 8S. E. Slaymaker, jr., third by F. X. 
Diebold, and fourth by William L. Rice. About 
thirty stayed to the dinner and meeting. Th« 
next meeting will be on June 9, at the Merion 
Cricket Club. 

The players and their scores were: 


“°% Comegys, 114-84: J. I. Coulbourn, 117-92: 
Ww. Fritz, 116-94; Charles F. Felin, 122-87 ; W. 





os Richetes, I., 108-73 ; bn = Headley, 97-87 : 
S. E. Slaymaker, irs 99-74 L. 98-78 : 
A. B. F. Smith, rte tj David | Baird, — re a1: 


Parker, 124- a 
eae 101-81; Fase Feit 
Troth age "J. W. Turn- 
S) 101-83 ; A. Finley, 94- 
He "KF, X. bie bold, 95-7 ee G. Basard. no card: 

T. Hazard, 131: 96; Be McFarland, jr., 85-79 : 
BE B. Humphreys, 85- SU: T. Henson, no card: 
award F. Henson, 98- 90; -7 Craig Huff, 115-85: 
Watson Malone, 118-93; *§. Ashton Souder, jr.. 
96-81; Stuart Buck, 105- 80; Harry Humphreys. 
reeaptinn William H. Smedley, "121-93; Frank Buck, 
no card. 


I. A. Collins, 105-90 ; 
Benson, 100-82; B. ae 
liams, jr., re) 86; - E. 
bull, 93- 81: A.R 
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NEWS OF THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 


CINCINNATIANS NAME COMMITTEES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 15.—The following 
committees, to serve during the ensuing year, 
were announced by President N. H. Hargrave, 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, today: 

Membership—Walter Quick, chairman; Dwight 
Hinckley, M. J. Byrne, M. Christie and Roy Thomp- 
son. 


River and rail—John R. O'Neill, chairman ; 
James R. Davidson, W. B. Lockwood, F. M. Ren- 
shaw and Edward Barber. 

Entertainment—S. E. Giffen, chairman; J. Watt 
Graham, Lewis P. Lewis, George M. Morgan and 
Fred Mowbray. 


Press and publicity—W. EF. Talbert, chairman ; 
Fred Risley, J. C. West, W. S. Sterritt and H. Aikin. 





Inspection—George W. Hand, chairman; H. A. 
Hollowell, W. J. Eckman, Charles F. Shiels and 
c. W. Tunis. 

Boosters—Harry R. Browne, chairman; R. W. 
Phillips, P. V. Shoe, K. F. Williams and R. E. 
Gifford. 


JACKSON CLUB LUNCHEON 


JACKSON, Miss., May 18.—The regular Tues- 
day luneheon of the Jackson Lumbermen’s Club 
today was attended by twenty members and 
guests in the private dining room of the Ed- 
wards House. President A. F. Wortman pre- 
sided and an unusually pleasant hour was 
passed. The Tuesday luncheon each week has 
hecome a ‘‘red letter’’ event for Jackson manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers and millwork 
men, and the membership of the club is expected 
soon to reach a total of fifty. 

Emphasis is placed on the fact that lumber- 
men visitors to Jackson are expected to attend 
the elub luncheon if they are in the city on 
Tuesday. It is the desire of the officers and 
members to impress on visitors that Jackson 
has developed into one of the southern pine and 
hardwood centers of the South. That some 
ten thousand cars of lumber a year are cleared 
thru Jackson is not generally known, since it 
began to be realized only within the last two 
years. 

It continues to rain all over Mississippi and 
lumbermen in this section are greatly hampered 
in their logging. Operations are only 60 to 75 
percent normal and have been so for nearly two 
years now, due to the continued regular and 
heavy rains. 


MEMPHIS CLUB MEETING 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 18.—John W. McClure, 
of the Bellgrade Lumber Co., Memphis, made an 
interesting talk before the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis at its semi-monthly meeting at the 
Hotel Gayoso, May 15, on the accomplishments 
of the Southern Alluvial Land Association which 
he was instrumental in launching and of which 
he was president for two years. 

He pointed out that the advertising of the 
alluvial area was being actively carried on in 
various Magazines and periodicals of wide circu- 
lation in all parts of the United States and that 
inquiries for these alluvial lands were being re- 
ceived from Europe, Australia and other conti- 
nents. He pointed out that the association en- 
countered some difficulty in its work of attract- 
ing settlers until those who were solicited to 
make their homes in this area realized that the 
association had no lands to sell and that it was 
simply laying before the readers of its adver- 
nsements the one big stretch of country, with 
exceptionally fertile soil, open for development 
as a means of taking care of the rapidly ex- 
panding needs of the world in the way of food 
and ¢lothing. It is now making excellent prog- 
ress, as evidenced by the fact that Mr. McClure 
stated that the alluvial lands had advanced in 
value more during 1919 than any lands in the 
United States. 

_Walker Wellford, general manager of the 
Chickasaw Cooperage Co., who recently re- 
turned from a stay of two and one-half months 
in France, England, Switzerland and Italy, gave 
‘in aceount of his observations as touching the 
lumber and woodworking industries in those 
‘ountries, His remarks were directly along the 
line of the interview with Mr. Wellford as pub- 


lie s A 
lished in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
sERMAN, 





The club, by unanimous vote, approved the 
resolutions adopted by the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association calling for an advance ‘‘in 
cents per hundred pounds’’ in rates on hard- 
wood lumber and forest products and opposing 
the proposed percentage advance proposed by 
the railway executives. 

Robt. L. Kellogg, Kellogg Lumber Co., 
Memphis; George H. Schotte, Felger Lumber 
& Timber Co., Memphis and Grand Rapids, 
Miech.; C. P. Bodine, Pritchard & Wheeler 
Lumber Co., Memphis; Fred W. Kirsch, local 
manager for the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati; Charles B. Carothers, Charles B. 
Carothers (Inc.), Memphis; Arthur M. Bowen, 
Jr., Kellogg Lumber Co., Memphis; R. V. Kim- 
ble, J. H. Leavenworth & Co. Seven applica- 
tions for membership were filed by the proper 
committee and these will be voted on at the 
next regular meeting. 





CLUB ENJOYS DELAWARE SHAD 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 17.—The Sixty-day 
Club held its last meeting, which was its annual, 
at Gloucester, where members dined on the fam- 
ous Delaware shad. Paul P. Pearson, of the 
Pearson & Ludascher Lumber Co., was elected 
president, and Frank K. Gillingham was re- 
élected secretary and treasurer for an indefinite 
time, probably twenty or thirty years. The club 
will hold its next meeting on June 25, but the 
place has not been selected yet. 





SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD MAKERS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., May 17.—The May meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Club was held at the Monteleone Hotel 
here Thursday with President F. L. Adams, pre- 
siding and J. B. Edwards, president of Hillyer- 
Deutsch-Edwards (Ine.), of Oakdale, acting as 
chairman. 

A. C. Bowen and R. A. MeLaughlin, both of 
New Orleans, who are taking an active part in 
the establishment of a New Orleans lumbermen’s 
club, told the gathering of the ambitious plans 
of the men behind the project and found the 
Southwestern Hardwood club members squarely 
behind the project. 

Frank R. Gadd, of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, told the club about 
the status of his association’s suit which is now 
in the Supreme Court. Mr. Gadd said that 
President Carrier instructed him to thank the 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas members for 
their loyal and hearty support of the organiza- 
tion at a time when they are paying dues with- 
out receiving a great deal of benefit. Not a 
single member has resigned since the association 
was enjoined from operating the Open Competi- 
tion Plan. 

Elliott Lang, of Memphis, and President 
Adams who are the hardwood members of the 
committee selected to negotiate with Governor 
Parker concerning the latter’s proposal to sub- 
mit a bill to the Louisiana Legislature to place 
a severance tax on the products of the State’s 
natural resources, told the meeting of their con- 
ference with Governor Parker and the progress 
of the plan to place a 2 per cent tax on hard- 
wood stumpage. 

Frank Fee, of Dermott, Ark., said that not 
enough attention is being given to operating 
costs. He said that when the mills now cutting 
hardwood begin to figure on the cost of lum- 
ber produced, they will be amazed. His talk 
drew considerable response from others, and as 
the result of a motion by W. D. Lurry, of Colfax, 
La., President Adams appointed J. B. Robinson, 
chairman, C. L. Faust and Parrish Fuller, a 
committee to prepare and submit to the secre- 
tary for distribution to members a form for cost 
sheets. Costs of production for periods of one 
month will be prepared by the secretary and 
submitted at each meeting for review by the 
full membership. It is felt that by an exchange 
of views, costs can be placed on a uniform basis 
much lower than the present figures. 

The Natalbany Lumber (>., »f Hammond, La., 
Dunman & Robinson of 1..,: Rouge, La., the 
Lyon Lumber Co., of Garyville, La. and the E. 








Sondheimer Co., of Baton Rouge, were accepted 
as new members during the meeting. Luncheon 
was served by the club in the grill room. 

The next meeting will be held at the Monte- 
leone Hotel on June 10. G. V. Patterson, of 
Alexandria, was chosen chairman for that meet- 
ing. 


ALEXANDRIA EXCHANGE MEETS 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ALEXANDRIA, La., May 19.—At the meeting 
of the Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change held at the Hotel Bentley here yester- 
day there were present twenty-two representa- 
tives of the mills belonging to the exchange. 
The chairman of the meeting was Felix Terzia, 
of the Parlor City Lumber Co., Monroe, La. 
H. D. Foote, sales manager of the Enterprise 
Lumber Co., responded to the subject of crop 
conditions and he stated the facts clearly when 
he remarked that it was the farmer and what 
he produced that formed the nucleus of the 
lumber demand, as the farmer was the most con- 
servative buyer we have. If the crops were 
good he had the money and he improved the 
farm with new buildings. Otherwise he waited 
until he had the money. 

Mr. Vernon, of the Triangle Lumber Co., 
Leesville, could not be present but sent his re- 
port on crop conditions showing crops all over 
the country were late and generally not up to 
normal. Less acreage has been planted, due 
to the scarcity of labor. However, it is stated 
that the rice crop in the South is in extra good 
condition. 

A. W. Johnson, of the Louisiana Central 
Lumber Co., Clarks, La., gave an excellent talk 
as to how a well posted and thoro lumber sales- 
man can help the retailer buy lumber more 
economically for the purposes for which it is 
to be used, showing him how to study the report 
sent out by the Southern Pine Association and 
how to use the data furnished for building 
plans ete. He also could show the retailer the 
small proportion of the lumber bills in dollars 
and cents as compared to the rest of the mate- 
rial and labor used in construction, showing 





-that lumber is not as high in comparison. A 


salesman well acquainted with his trade, know- 
ing his territory, mingling with his customers, 
contractors and architects, can aid his custom- 
ers in selling a bill. He can also help the re- 
tailer who happens to be long on certain items 
move this stock if he will make a memorandum 
and keep in close touch with his other dealers 
in that vicinity. A high class, high type re- 
tailer does not run a retail yard. He runs a 
retail mercantile business consisting of build- 
ing supplies. If lumber salesmen will put ener- 
gy in their work and have a knowledge of what 
they are selling as has the salesmen for sub- 
stitutes, then he is a lumber salesman. Show 
the retailer that wall board is all right as a 
substitute for plaster but that wall board is 
better when it has behind it a lining ef lumber. 

The next meeting of the District Exchange 
will be held the third Tuesday of June in Mon- 
roe, La. 





BOOSTS EDUCATION FOR THRIFT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 18.—J. H. Sowerby, 
special representative of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States, was the speaker at 
today’s regular weekly luncheon meeting of the 
Hoo-Hoo and lumbermen of St. Louis at the 
American Annex Hotel. ‘‘The Greatest Present 
Day Problem of the American People and Its 
Easy Solution,’’ was the subject of his talk. 
Thrift he designated as the problem, and its 
solution, he pointed out, was thru education of 
the people, beginning at the schools. Mr. 
Sowerby spoke of the present low prices of 
Liberty bonds, but this he regarded as not 
alarming and as a condition brought about by 
the desire of people to sell them before they be- 
came due. He told of a new issue of securities, 
Treasury certificates bearing 4.27 percent in- 
terest, on which the department was now making 
a campaign with considerable success. 
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100,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT/—AIll the 
merchantable dead timber standing or down 
and all the live timber marked or designated 
for cutting on two areas embracing about 
10,000 acres on Port Snettisham and Glass 
Peninsula, Tongass National Forest, Alaska, 
estimated to be 100,000,000 feet B. M., more 
or less, of Sitka spruce, western red cedar, 
Alaska cypress, western hemlock, and other 
species, approximately 65% western hem- 
lock. 


STUMPAGE PRICES—Lowest rates con- 
sidered, $1.00 per M for Sitka spruce, west- 
ern red cedar and Alaska cypress and $.50 
per M for western hemlock and other spe- 
cies. Rates to be readjusted every five 
years. 


DEPOSIT—$2,000 must be deposited with each 
bid to be applied on the purchase price, re- 
funded or retained in part as liquidated 
damages according to conditions of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Port- 
land, Oregon, up to and including June 1, 
1920. The time may be extended thirty days 
upon request from parties having legitimate 
interest. 


The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. Before bids are submitted full in- 
formation concerning the character of the 
timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained from 
the District Forester, Portland, Oregon, or 
the Forest Supervisor, Ketchikan, Alaska. 








Baled Shavings 


We bale a large quantity of dry 
pine shavings—therefore can make 
prompt shipment of your order. 


ANDERSEN 
LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of White Pine 
Window and Door Frames. 


N. P.; C. & N. W. 
C. M. & St. P. 
Shipments. 


South Stillwater, 
Minn. 
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NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


ADVISES GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18.—In the Senate 
today Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts (Demo- 
erat), urged the advisability of Congress tack- 
ling the cost of living problem by making pro- 
vision for Government competition in trade as 
an antidote for profiteering. As part of this 
campaign, Senator Walsh introduced a resolu- 
tion providing for the appointment of a special 
committee of five senators to investigate and 
report to the Senate the relation between high 
prices for necessaries and the concentration of 
wealth. He would have this committee invested 
with authority to inspect the tax returns of any 
corporation, association or partnership. Said 
the senator: 

Inaugurate public trading on a large scale unless 
exorbitant profits are voluntarily and materially 
reduced at once. I recommend Government com- 
petition as an available remedy. 

We should superimpose methods of altruism 
upon the injurious machinations of self interest, 
and if we are unable to do so by mere regulative 
measures, then we must take the matter in our 
own hands and substitute Government for private 
distribution. 

There still remains the right of the people to 
set up Government competition, and I believe if 
the Government would only demonstrate, as in the 
armor plate case, that it is willing to deal in neces- 
saries whenever profits become extortionate we 
would discover a willingness on their part to be 
satisfied with fair profits. 





TO PROBE BASIC CONDITIONS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18.—Of extreme im- 
portance to industry generally, and the lumber 
industry specifically, is the investigation to be 
undertaken by the Senate committee on con- 
struction and national production. The com- 
mittee is composed of Senator William B. Calder, 
New York, chairman, Senators Esch, New Jer- 
sey, and Kenyon, Iowa (Republicans) ; Senators 
Walcott, Delaware, and Gay, Louisiana (Demo- 
crats). The purpose of the committee’s investi- 
gation is to consider the fundamental conditions 
accountable for the industrial and general social 
situation existing in the United States today. 
The committee and its work have the cordial 
backing and support of the leaders of both 
political parties, including Senators Lodge and 
Underwood. 

Specifically, the committee is to investigate 
the causes of low production of useful com- 
modities; the extent of the labor shortage and 
its causes; the causes of inefficiency and possible 
remedies therefor; the lack of mechanical im- 
proyements in labor saving machinery and the 
condition of poor repair of many of the fac- 
tories and production plants, including the rail- 
roads of the United States; also the effects of 
existing banking laws and practices and of the 
present systems of taxation upon pusiness enter- 
prise, development ete.; the relation of trans- 
portation conditions to the general industrial 
situation; the influence, if any, upon industrial, 
construction and general business developments 
of recent legislation and of the carrying out of 
certain governmental policies by various agen- 
cies of government, especially of the Federal 
Government. 

A small group of experts will assist the com- 
mittee in its investigation, each expert having 
something to do with certain phases of the in- 
quiry of the committee. Dr. Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, will act 
as one of the advising experts and has been 
asked in behalf of the committee to secure other 
experts of high standing to assist in the inquiry. 
Dr. Compton’s assistance to the committee will 
be along the lines of taxation, investments, bank- 
ing facilities and practices, money conditions 
and publie finance. 

According to present plans the committee 
expects to hold hearings thruout the United 
States, at which it will solicit evidence from 
business men and others who are in a position 
to give valuable information to the committee. 

One of the most useful results expected and 
apparently the one in which senators are most 
interested will be the determination of whether 
the troublesome condition prevailing thruout 
industry and business can be remedied by fur- 
ther legislative or administrative regulations 


by the Government. Expressed in other words, 
it is whether an extension of the policy of 
paternalism will help or hinder in the remedy- 
ing of the conditions prevailing in this country, 
Another angle of the investigation will doubt- 
less deal with the nature of expenditures of 
the people, the demand for luxuries which result 
in further centralization of population in the 
cities where tuxuries are easiest obtainable, the 
relative cessation of agricultural activity and 
the consequent increase in the cost of food 
products and other necessities. 

Undoubtedly an effort will be made to ascer- 
tain causes for the absence for outstanding im- 
provements in the technical processes of indus- 
trial production during the last two decades. 
Whether the continuation of this condition will 
endanger the general standard of living, which 
should be maintained in the United States, re- 
sulting from inadequate production of commodi- 
ties in this country or of the production of the 
less useful commodities at the sacrifice of in- 
creased production of vitally essential products, 
will also be considered. 





PRESENT ARRANGEMENT TO CONTINUE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17.—The United 
States Shipping Board in a statement to the 
public wishes to emphasize that there is in opera- 
tion special machinery, so called, which considers 
wage scales, working conditions ete. as may 
seem necessary in navy and ship yards. The 
Emergency Fleet Corporation last August 
authorized the establishment of this machinery 
by agreement between labor and the ship yard 
managements. No new body or special board 
has been appointed since, despite newspaper re- 
ports to the contrary, nor is a readjustment of 
wage scales contemplated on July 1 as reported. 
‘¢The Shipping Board,’’ so the statement reads, 
‘*feels that the present arrangements can be 
made adequate to maintain wage rates on a 
rational and proper basis and that it can count 
in the future, as in the past, on the cordial 
cooperation of labor in solving this important 
problem. ’’ 


CANADA RESENTS PULP THREAT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17.—The Canadian 
press does not like the resolution introduced by 
Senator Underwood, of Alabama, and passed by 
the Senate relative to paper and pulp importa- 
tions from Canada. 

For example, one Canadian editor takes the 
ground that the Democratic leader of the Senate 
claims the right to dictate Canada’s policy with 
respect to its forest reserves. It contends that 
during the recent hearings before Congress 
many misleading statements were made by rep- 
resentatives of the American pulp and paper 
companies regarding the attitude of Ontario, 
Quebec and New Brunswick, the three Provinces 
which have prohibited the export of pulp wood 
from Crown lands under this jurisdiction. The 
article says: 

The embargoes on the export of pulpwood which 
have been in force for a good many years were im- 
posed for the protection and development of a 
home industry which is now one of the most im- 
portant in the country and growing every day. No 
substantial grievance exists, the article continues. 
“We are now selling to the United States all the 
paper we manufacture with the exception of a 
small percentage which is retained for home con- 
sumption. If the United States must have more 
paper let her manufacturers come to Canada, buy 
limits and proceed with the business. The _ field 
is open to anyone who wishes to take on such en- 
terprises.” 

During debate in the Senate it was made 
clear that unless Canada sees fit to modify pres- 
ent restrictions appropriate measures will be 
adopted in reprisal. 








MAKES A LOGGING RECORD 

KNappa, ORE., May 15.—What is believed to 
be a record for Coast logging was made here in 
April by one camp of the Big Creek Logging 
Co. The output of one side or rollway at one 
of the camps was 6,061,600 feet, the working 
time being twenty-six days of eight hours each. 
The logs were yarded with a 12x14 Willamette 
Humboldt donkey and loaded on cars with a 
9x10 donkey. 
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THE H. C. L. 


I been down east to see my folks, 
I’m gittin’ bigger wages now, 
So I laid in a box of smokes 
And took a layoff. Anyhow 
A man don’t need to stick to biz 
As hard, the way that wages is. 


I only work a half as hard 

And make as much, or so to speak, 
As when I stuck around the yard 

And put in six full days a week. 
I’ve done the best I’ve done in years— 
Except for these here profiteers. 


There ain’t no sense the way they charge 
For everything that people buy. 
Take even lumber, by and large— 
With every grade three times as high 
As what the same grade used to be— 
That’s profiteering, seems to me. 


But that ain’t what I started in 

To tell about. I been down east. ° 
(Tho travelin’ is high as sin, 

With even parlor cars increased, 
They tell me, since the recent war— 
I never rode in one before.) 


Well, travelin’ you hear a lot 

Of talk from many kinds of men, 
And some opinions they have got 

That’s mighty queer—and now and then 
You find some man who thinks that pay 
Has got too high, or so they say. 


I tell you, tho, a fellah needs 
A lot more wages than he made 
A few years back. Each day he reads 
Of some new boost in some old trade; 
And he’s entitled to the same 
As anyone in any game. 


And, anyway, it costs to live 
A whole lot more than once it did. 
Why, look the price you have to give 
For everything, and that’s no kid. 
Just see the price of gasoline— 
Now thirty-two, but once thirteen. 


My wife, I know, she used to pay 
About that much for darned good gas 
To run her stove on cookin’ day; 
But all they give us now is sass 
At fillin’ stations when we kick— 
They make the price and make it stick. 


Silk shirts are twenty dollars. Ties 
Are three and four. The bakeries 
Want forty cents now for their pies. 
When my wife baked her own (and she’s 
A better cook than they are), then 
I bet they didn’t cost her ten. 


And it’s the same with everything: 
_ Show tickets, linen, underwear 
The groceries the grocers bring, 
The milk they leave you on the stair. 
And everything a man requires— 
Look what they soak you now for tires! 


The hardwood mill I’m workin’ for 
It ain’t no better than the rest. 
Just go and price a hardwood floor; 
A teacart, there’s a dandy test; 

Or any kind of furniture— 
And then the leather don’t endure. 


The boss he kicks on what he pays, 
_Forgettin’ what the prices are; 
I’ve got to git another raise, 
Or else I’ll have to sell my car. 
And how much do you think I’d get? 
Besides it ain’t all paid for yet. 


I couldn’t sell it second hand 

_ For more than just about the freight. 
It ain’t the kind that folks demand; 

They want a car that’s uptodate. 


I paid twelve hundred for that bus— 
That’s how they stick it into us. 


I’d like to see the good, old times 
When things was sold a decent price. 
The prices now are simply crimes, 
And working men are poor as mice. 
They’re robbed to left and robbed to right— 
I tell you livin’ is a fright! 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

Huntineton, W. Va.—For many years Ed 
Minter and Jim Dickerson and other native 
lumbermen have been telling us about the 
beauties of Huntington (scenically speaking), 
and today we were here to see for ourself. You 
may not believe it, but all that they have said 
is true—that is all they have said about Hunting- 
ton is. Tonight six hundred members of the 
Chamber of Commerce gathered in an exhibition 
of the community spirit, just to show that, while 
Huntington has hills and chemical plants and 
other things, it has ginger and go as well. A 
lumberman, R. L. Hutchinson, is president of 
the organization; before the night was over W. 
E. Minter was elected a director; and in the 
audience we observed G. J. Dickerson, H. A. 
Davidson, G. M. Mossman and D, A. Mossman, 
as well as others concerned in home building. 

The other orator of the evening was Gov. 
Cornwell. There is no more interesting occupa- 
tion than if-ing, and no better year or better 
time of year to do it than now. Now if this 
were a Democratic year, or if Gov. Cornwell were 
a Republican, and if West Virginia polled a few 
more electoral votes, Gov. Cornwell might be 
indueceed—. Anyway, regardless of his polities 
or prospects, Gov. Cornwell looms large as about 
the clearest and most courageous thinker of the 
day. If he were a candidate—and he positively 
assured us he was not—the other presidential 
candidates on both sides of the fence wouldn’t 
look elbow-high beside him. 

We journeyed out to the plant of the Minter 
Homes Co., where Ed Minter and his men are 
engaged in making fabricated houses, which are 
shipped hither and yon in the K. D. Ed seems 
to have improved on the methods of some of the 
mail order coneerns by fabricating the houses 
instead of the advertising. This plant and the 
one at Kenova cover fourteen city blocks, and 
the employees share in the profits. 

Speaking of community houses, the Hunting- 
ton Chamber of Commerce owns an unusual and 
unusually serviceable auditorium. It is built 
on the general lines of a skating rink and is sub- 
let for skating, dancing, meetings and just about 
everything. Once a year a great fair is held 
therein, at which the merchants, manufacturers 
and farmers exhibit their products. As many 
as six thousand people have been in attendance 
at the same time at this fair. 


Five Years Ago a Lumberman Would Have 
Been a Dead Man 

HvuNTINGTON, W. VA., May 17.—A roll of money 
which he carried in his vest pocket saved the life 
of Walter Sliger, wealthy Huntington lumberman, 
when a highwayman shot at him. The bullet. 
which would have punctured his heart, imbedded 
itself in the bills. 


GREETINGS 
No ship that passes on the seas 
Another ship but gives it hail; 
The rose gives perfume to the breeze, 
The leaves a whisper to the gale, 
The sun a smile to every land 
Around the cireuit of the day— 
Shall I withhold the clasp of hand 
When other mortals pass this way? 


The cloud gives freely of its rain 

To every thirsting blade of grass, 
The birds fly north, and every plain 

Is happier because they pass. 
The forest shades the pioneers, 

The stars direct them to their goal— 
Shall I walk silent thru the years 

And never help another soul? 








Do It With Gravity 


If you-are using the obsolete 
hand-to-hand method of handling 


your lumber, you are wasting time 
and money. Dow Gravity Con- 
veyors save thiswaste. They move 
your lumber, all sizes and shapes, 
at absolutely no cost, quickly, 
easily, dependably. No unneces- 
sary steps, no holding up of trucks 
or freight cars. A continual sav- 
ing year after year which pays for 
their original cost many times over, 


Send for full particulars. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON 
WORKS 
INCORPORATED 


[).Y. 
VILLE 


f 


LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY. 
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UAHA 


Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 


Write for Details 
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HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. 
E. C. TUBBS, Vi 

WM. L. McKEE, Vice-Pres. 
Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 
WILLIAM A. 
JOHN E. SHE 
STANLEY J. MILLER, Vice-Pres. 
HERBERT C€. ROER, Vice-Pres. 


Fort Dearborn a 
National Bank 


Chicago, Illinois 
U. S. Depository 


Capital - -« $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - - 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 60,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 

WM. W. LeGROS, Cashier. 
CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
ROBT. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 
WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
W. J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash. 
EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 
and Mér. Foreign Exchange Dept. 


ice-Pres. 


TILDEN, Prest. 


EMIL C. ROSE, Cashier. 
HEA, Vice-Pres. E.H 


H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
FRANK M. FORREY, Secretary & 
Trust Officer. 


FRANK LINCOLN JOHNSON, Manager Real Estate Loan Dept. 


\ JOHN M. PEARSON, 


Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 
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4 cars Resawn Boards 


8% 
16% 
32% 
28% 
16% 


rating Lumber 


FOR SALE 


We have in stock ready to ship: 





(Fir) as follows: 


3-8’’x 4’’ - - 6 to 16 feet 
3-8’’x 6°’ - - 6 to 16 feet 
3-8’’x 8"’ . - 6 to 16 feet 
3-8’'x 10”’ - ° 6 to 16 feet 
3-8’’x 12”’ - ° 6 to 16 feet 





Also for Immediate Shipment: 

1 car 1x8 No. 2 Hemlock Shiplap 

1 car 134x6 Hemlock Well Curbing 

1 car 1x6 No. 2 Clear & Btr. Drop Siding 


20N 


R 


A ft. 134'’x 10V. G. Fir Stepping. 


eynolds Company, Ltd. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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New Territory 


prehensive information as to 
its available resources, mark- 
ets, freight transportation, la- 
bor supply, etc. 

In the Pacific Northwest prospec- 
tive lumber operators can obtain 
all such figures and statistics from 
the Ladd & Tilton Bank which for 
over sixty years has been engaged 
in building up that territory. 


Correspondence concerning conditions 
in the Pacific Northwest invited. 


LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the Northwest. 
Resources, $30,000,000 



























GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 





























INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Mobile—International Export Co., 
sada capital, $100,000; to export lum- 
er. 


ARKANSAS. Fountain 


Hill—Tippy Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, 


$50,000. 


Warren—Glasgow-Hawk Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 
CALIFORNIA. San Francisco — Homestead 


Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

COLORADO. Boulder—Lyon Lumber Co., in- 
corporated ; capital, $100,000. 

FLORIDA. Fort Myers—Lee Lumber Co., 
corporated. 

GEORGIA. Eastman—Dodge County Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; general whole- 
sale and manufacturing business; E. B. Smith, 
president; E. A. Jessup, vice president and 
treasurer. 


in- 


Waycross—Scott-Hendrick Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 
INDIANA. Marengo—Rice Hub & Rim Co., 


increasing capital from $20,000 to $50,000. 
KANSAS. Hutchinson—Haviland Lumber & 
Mercantile Co., incorporated; capital, $412,000. 
KENTUCKY. Hazard — Hazard Lumber 
Mercantile Co., incorporated; capital, $412,000. 
Louisville—Mengel Box Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 


& 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria — Chopin Lumber 
Co., incorporated; manufacturing. 
New Orleans—Delta Lumber Co., increasing 


paid-in capital to $100,000; authorized capital, 
$200,000. Yards in New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge. 
New Orleans—National 
porated; capital, $75,000. 
MICHIGAN. Mason—Mickelson-Baker Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $65,000; to deal in 
lumber, builders’ supplies, fuel, etc. 
MINNESOTA. Minneapolis — Payson Smith 
Lumber Co., hardwood wholesaler, West Vir- 
ginia corporation; re-incorporated as Minnesota 
concern with $500,000 capital stock. 
MISSISSIPPI. Hollandale—Frank <A. Conk- 
ling Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
Love’s Mill—Love Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 
MISSOURI. St. Louis—O’Neill Lumber Co. 
increasing capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 
NEBRASKA. Keystone—Callendar & Baker 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


Flooring Co., incor- 


Ponca—Wallowa Valley Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $200,000. 
Tobias—Tobias Lumber & Coal Co., incor- 


porated; capital, $30,000. 
NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Thatford Wrecking 


a Corporation; incorporated; capital, 
" Groton—Groton Manufacturing Co., incor- 


porated: capital, $100,000; lumber. 

New York—Colonial Wood Turning & Carving 
bea incorporated; capital, 0. 

New York—Frank G. Hall, incorporated; capi- 
tal, $5,000; lumber and woodworking. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Miles Avenue Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 

Cincinnati—Thompson Hardwood Lumber Co., 
increasing capital to $150,000. 

Dayton—Mutual Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $850,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Maud—Farmers’ 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

OREGON. Blodgett—Zero Lumber Co., incor- 
porated: capital, $4,000. 

Grants Pass—Leland Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — Red Oak 


Lumber Co., 


incor- 


Lumber Corporation, incorporated; capital, $1,- 
000,000. 
Somerset—E. O. Long Lumber Co., incor- 


porated: capital, $50,000. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Timber Lake — Timber 
Lake Lumber Co., incorporated : capital, $50,000, 
TENNESSEE. Memphis—F. T. Dooley Lum- 
ong Co., increasing capital from $20,000 to $100,- 
TEXAS. Gladstell—Grogan-Cochran Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $90,000 to $150,000. 


Laredo—Laredo Crate Factory Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 
Port Arthur—Port Arthur Lumber Co., incor- 


porated. 
Port Arthur—Palmer 
porated; capital, $40,000. 


WASHINGTON. Blaine—Border Shingle Co., 
incorporated; capital, $57,000. 
Chico—Chico Sawmill & Lumber Co., 
eo capital, eo 
Colville—D. T. Shingle Co., 
Seattle—Nellita Mill Co., 
tal, $21,000 
Seattie Rainier Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $500,000. 
Vancouver—Drano Flume Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $200,000. 
Yakima—Northern Pacific Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $50,000. 


Lumber Co.,_ incor- 


incor- 


incorporated. 
incorporated; capi- 


incor- 


WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Climax Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Lenore—Pigeon Creek Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $500,000. 

WISCONSIN. Little Chute — Little Chute 
alee Co., incorporated; coal and retail lum- 
er 

Racine—Hartmann Trunk Co., 
tal to $1,000,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Ashford—The Houston Pine Co. 
is succeeded by A. Balford. 

ARKANSAS. Helena—The Page Horan Lum- 
ber Co. is succeeded by the Horan Lumber Co. 

Little Rock—The Little Rock Board of Com- 
merce announces that the A. W. Scott Handle 
Co. which has been operating at Parkin, Ark., 
will move the plant to Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA. Denair, Empire, Escalon, 
Highson, Modesto, Oakdale, Ripon and River- 
bank—The L. O. Deacon Co., of Fresno, has 
purchased the interests of the Tuolumne Lumber 
Co. in these places and will operate under the 
name of Ward Lumber Co. 

Manteca—Bruce R. DuVall has acquired the 
controlling interest in the Manteca Lumber Co. 
He was formerly connected with the Home Lum- 
ber Co., of Manteca. 

Sonora—The Standard Lumber Co. has sold a 
controlling interest to the W. R. Pickering Lan 
ber Co., of Kansas City, Mo. The office of the 
company has been moved from San Francisco 
to Sonora. 

Stockton—The Central Lumber Co. succeeds 
the C. L. Hatch Lumber Co. S. H. Rothermel 
is president of the new company; A. S. Rother- 
mel, vice president and O. V. Wilson, secretary 
and treasurer. 

IOWA. Iowa City—The Sphinx Manufactur- 
-— Co. ~ succeeded by the Puritan Manufac- 

uring 

Shell Rock—The Shell Rock Lumber Co. is 
= by the Eclipse Lumber Co., of Clinton, 

owa, 

KENTUCKY. Campbelisville— The Singler- 
Chandler Lumber Co. has changed its name to 
the Singler Lumber & Basket Co. 

Cynthiana—Roscoe Durbin and J. W. Rice have 
purchased the planing mill of E. E. Clark & 


incor- 


increasing capi- 


Bros., and will operate under the name of 
Cynthiana Planing Mills. 
LOUISIANA. Alexandria— The Alexandria 


Lumber & Supply Co. has sold its mills to the 
Chopin Lumber Co. but will continue the retail 


yard. 

Thibodeaux—The Thibodaux-Lafourche Cham- 
ber of Commerce reports that it has success- 
fully negotiated for the removal of the Hanson 
shingle mill from St. Mary to Thibodeaux. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Willian Haskins 
& Son are succeeded by Field & Co. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The name of the Kuehl- 
Butcher Lumber Co. has been changed to Bab- 
cock Crate & Box Factory. 

Marquette—Bissel & Stebbins are moving their 
stock from Munising, Mich., to Marquette where 
they will continue their hardware, implement 
and building supply business. 


MINNESOTA. Lengby—Albert Lillo has sold 
out to the Winton-Nichols Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. St. Joseph—H. G. Bergman & 
Bro. have sold out to William Dienger. 

St. Louis—The Funck Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to Goodfellow Lumber Co., located at 
Natural Bridge Road and Goodfellow. Owner- 
ship and management unchanged. 


-_NEW JERSEY. Long Branch—La Cour 
Cranmer & Co. are succeeded by the Cranmer- 
Tillotson Co. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—The Haines 
Lumber Co. will move its New York offices from 
> 4 illiam Street to the Cooper Building, Ruther- 

or 

Sodus—A. E. Payne has sold his interest in 
the firm of Payne & Rogers. 

TENNESSEE. Smyrna—The Smyrna Lum- 
ber Co. is now owned and operated by W. B. and 
O. B. Coleman, father and son, who have pur- 
chased the interest of R. T. Batey. 

VERMONT. Enosburg Falls—A. H. Manley is 
= by the Island: Manufacturing Co. 

nc.). 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—The Coats Shingle 
Co. has been sold to the Eureka Cedar Lumber 
& Shingle Co. 

W'ISCONSIN,. Milwaukee — The Halsted- 
puanes Lumber Co. has removed to Chatanooga, 

enn. 

Racine—The Racine office of the Illinois Ware- 
house Lumber Co. has been discontinued. The 
sales office will be located at 163 West Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill., after June 1. The general 
offices will remain at Cairo, Ml. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
MANITOBA. Baldur—J. & G. Playfair have 


sold out to the Quality Lumber Yards (Ltd.). 
ONTARIO. Toronte—Robert Burv & Co. have 

purchased the dry kilns of the Toronto Kiin 

veneer 


Co. adjoining their lumber yards and 
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warehouse. The kilns will enable them to kiln 
dry 200,000 feet of lumber a month. 

Toronto—Hart & McDonagh have removed 
their wholesale offices from the Temple Build- 
ing to Robinette Chambers. 

Toronto—The Pedwell Hardwood Lumber Co. 
has removed from 79 Spadina Avenue to its new 
office building at the foot of Spadina Avenue. 

QUEBEC. Gaspe—The Meigs Pulpwood Co., 
of New York, has transferred its Canadian hold- 
ings on the Gaspe Peninsula to the Canadian 
Pulpwood Corporation (Ltd.). 


CASUALTIES 


LOUISIANA. Monroe—Loss of about $4,500 
resulted from fire in the boiler and fuel house of 
the Eckhart & Lennon Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Baxter Springs—The mill of the 
Omaha Lead & Zinc Co., situated two miles 
south of here across the Oklahoma line, was 
struck by lightning recently, and entirely de- 
stroyed with a loss of $200,000. 

MICHIGAN. Grant—Overly 
destroyed by fire. 

OHIO. Kenmore—Kenmore Lumber Co.; office 
and lumber mill destroyed; loss estimated at 
$60,000. 

OREGON. Pendleton—J. C. Ballinger; 
badly damaged by fire. 

TENNESSEE. Johnson City—W. S. Whiting 
Lumber Co., loss of $300,000 by fire originating 
in dry kiln; flooring department, hardwood stock 
and considerable machinery destroyed; loss cov- 
ered by insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—Chehalis Lumber 
Co.; fire at logging camp destroyed donkey en- 
gine and several million feet of logs. 

Raymond—Willapa Lumber Co., dry kiln de- 
stroyed by fire; lumber sheds filled with lumber 
also destroyed; loss estimated at $150,000; mill 
— operations while sheds are being re- 
built. 

WISCONSIN. Hollister—W. J. Campbell Lum- 
ber Co.’s sawmill completely destroyed by fire; 
loss estimated from $12,000 to $15,000; covered 
by insurance; company will be rebuilt. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Estes Lumber 
Co. has let contracts for improvements at its 
— yards including steam plant and dry 

ilns. 

ARKANSAS. Cotton Plant—The W. J. Love- 
less Veneer Co.’s plant is being rushed to com- 
pletion and the work of installing machinery is 


Bros.’ sawmill 


plant 


in process. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The James Lumber 
Co. is erecting a planing mill. 

OREGON. Enterprise— The East Oregon 


Lumber Co. has completed its new mill which re- 
places the one recently burned. 

La Grande—The Grand Ronde Lumber Co. has 
begun construction work on a ten-mile stretch of 
railroad which will open a large area of timber 
to be cut at the company’s mill at Perry. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Erie—The Erie Barrel Co. 
will build a $30,000 office and shop building, one 
story, 60 by 200 feet. 

Leetonia—The Central Pennsylvania Lumber 
Co. is extending a railroad from Leetonia to 
one of its pieces of timberland. 

Milton—James H. Palmer is erecting a mill 
on a tract of 800 acres near here and will saw 
the timber into lumber, box shooks and keg 
staves, 

TENNESSEE. Johnson City—The plant of 
the Elizabethton Flooring Co. which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—The Milan Farms 
Development Co. has completed a sawmill of 
35,000 capacity. 

WISCONSIN. Janesville—The Fifield Lumber 
“o. will build @ two-story warehouse addition; 
60 by 311 feet. 

La Crosse—Ori J. Sorenson is erecting a two- 
tory addition. 

Mellen—The Penoke Lumber Co. will remodel 
the property purchased from the Mellen Lum- 
her Co. at Glidden. 

Menominee—Charles Janson has purchased the 
three-story factory of the Menominee Motor 
Truck Co. and will equip one floor for manu- 
facturing commercial auto bodies and the re- 
nainder as a Ford assembling plant, garage and 
ervice shop. 

_Milwaukee—Matthews Bros. Manufacturing 
Co. will build a fireproof storage addition at 
62 Fourth Street. 

Milwaukee—The Interstate Pattern Co. 

uild a pattern shop at 27th and Burnham. 
_ Oshkosh—The Badger Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. is building a dry kiln of 50,000 feet ca- 
pacity. A new boiler and a filing and grinding 
room with improved machinery are also being in- 


talled. 





will 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Smiths Falls—Work has begun up- 
on a new heading mill for the Canadian Cooper- 
age Co. . 

Toronto—The Royal Securities Corporation 
‘Ltd.), Montreal, will erect a pulp and_ paper 
mill on the Gatineau River near Chelsea, 
Quebec, coasting about $1,000,000. 

QUEBEC. QOap de la Madeleine—The St. 





Maurice Paper Co. will erect a pulp plant, 
equipped with nine grinders. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Atmore—Allied Lumber Co., re- 
cently began sawmilling here; headquarters, 
Flomaton. 

ARKANSAS. Camden—G. D. Eldridge has 
started a stave mill. . 

COLORADO. Yuma—E. J. Curry recently be- 
gan; planing mill. 

KENTUCKY. Danville—C. S. Lyons Planing 
Mill recently began. 

MISSISSIPPI. Biloxi—Biloxi Lumber & Box 
Co. organized; L. E. Campbell, president; L. F. 
Mereau, secretary; F. A. Brander, treasurer. 
Will operate plant formerly occupied by Biloxi 
Shipyard and Box Co., and will double capacity. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Lumbermen’s Mill- 
work Co., recently began; 6162 Maple Avenue; 
manufacturing and wholesale. 

OHIO. Buckeye Lake—R. B. White Lumber 
Co., opened a branch yard in charge of Ben 
Oyler. 

OREGON. Portland — Coffey-Weiss Lumber 
Co., recently began; wholesale. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Hanover— Jonas Rebert 
will open a yard at High and Fourth Streets 
about June 15. 

TENNESSEE. .Fayetteville — Thornton & 
Hollowell, recently began; sawmill. 

TEXAS. Vernon—Bond Lumber Co., recently 
began; retail. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Richmond Lumber & 
Tie Co., recently began wholesale lumber and 
tie business. 

cetacean S. Goal recently began; saw- 
mill. 

WASHINGTON. 
Co., new. 

Ostrander—Mitchell, Emery & Arthur; new; 
shingle mill. 

WISCONSIN. Trego — Miller-Olcott 
Co., recently began. 


Acme—South Fork Shingle 


Lumber 





EXPANDS FACILITIES FOR SERVICE 
(Concluded from Front Page) 


charge of W. S. Hermansen, who was born in 
northern Wisconsin and worked among the saw- 
mills of that region, becoming familiar with 
the manufacture of northern hardwoods, being 
associated with the Rib Lake Lumber Co., the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., and the Heine- 
mann Lumber Co. After his discharge from the 
army he became assistant sales manager of the 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss., and 
became associated with the Cornelius Lumber 
Co. the first of last February. 

The northwestern office of St. Paul is looked 
after by H. E. Cornelius, whose previous busi- 
ness experience especially fits him for the posi- 
tion of sales manager for that territory, as he 
was for a number of years estimator for the 
Drake Tile & Marble Co., of St. Paul, and thus 
became personally acquainted with many of the 
large consumers of the Northwest. 

The southern office at Memphis is under the 
direction of F. M. Woody, who has been 
identified with the hardwood business since 
1887. He was for several years in the manu- 
facturing end but for the last twenty years has 
mainly been interested in purchasing. Mr. 
Woody has also had considerable experience as 
salesman of hardwood lumber in the northern 
markets. He is in charge of the manufacture 
and handling of stock purchased for his com- 
pany. 

J. G. Ashe, who became connected with the 
Cornelius Lumber Co. last January, started in 
the lumber business in 1906 as bookkeeper for 
the J. G. Hanley Cypress Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
He spent several months visiting the various 
Louisiana cypress mills. Graduating into a 
sales position he continued ten years with the 
Hanley company, calling upon the trade in 
Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky. Mr. Ashe’s 
experience also includes one year with the 
Lyons Cypress Co., Garyville, La., during which 
time he traveled in southeast Missouri; a year 
with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., in which 
he covered northern Illinois, and a year in the 
commission business at Chicago on his own 
account. 





THe AKRON (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce 
estimates that 57,000,000 truck and automobile 
tires will be needed in the United States this 
year, exceeding last year’s output by 12,000,000. 





is, 
Capital $3,000,000 
Surplus 600,000 


Member Federal 
Reserve System 








Prompt Personal Attention | 
to Foreign Business 


CCOUNTS of banks, corpor- 
ations, firms and individuals 
solicited'on most favorable 

terms. Interest allowed on sat- 
isfactory balances. Credit and 
trade information furnished, col- 
lections of all kinds effected, 
payments by mail and telegraph 
made. Commercial credits is- 
sued in dollars and foreign cur- 
rencies. This bank maintains a 
well equipped Foreign Depart- 
ment, which is prepared to 
extend every banking facility to 
its clients. 


Correspondence invited 


Great Lakes Trust Company 
& 10 South Dearborn Street = ee 











es 





in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And.how often you miss the 





mark, you, only, know! 

ent conditions, your cred 

| a problem than ever. 

| the vear’s total covered 
exceed a certain previous 
percentage of your gross sales, we 

| the excess. 

H Thus your credit loss for twelve months 

is determined in advance and nothing can 

increase it. 

The cost of Credit 





credit losses 
igreed upon 






repay 


Insurance is small 


| compared to the security afforded, 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 

| policyholders 

| The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


1141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, til. New York, N. Y. 


415 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Wanted—A Wholesaler 
who needs an experienced Yellow Pine 
Buyer to place his orders for anything 


in Long or Shortleaf with responsible 
mills. Commission basis. 


F. C. PARSONS, Brookhaven, Miss. 

















ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
OF 
LUMBER :- PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT 


NEW ORLEANS, LA JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 
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4+ Redwood } 


will save you money and enhance the 
value of your factory products. For color, 
grain and easy-working qualities it is 
unexcelled. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 

















All Lumbermen 
make their head- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 
1.50 per day. 
With Toilet 
-00 per day. 
With Bath and Toilet, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.60 











Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 


THE frame of this house as ‘One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 

Modern rates, service—by no means dependent upon 
the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 











If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest rey 7-4, 18) PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3500Axes& Tools 


honors Panama .- Pacific 
international Exposition 








"THE LUMBERMEN’S 
SEARCHLIGHT 
BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates. 


90 pages. size 4x9 [hip pocket edition] 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


American fimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO 
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The West Coast Export Situation 

San Francisco, Cauir., May 15.—The export 
market has been a little quieter this week, as 
far as actual orders are concerned, but exporters 
are optimistic. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co.’s sales were light during the week, but 
its mills have orders ahead, which come in very 
conveniently during this period of car shortage. 

The outlook for business with the east coast of 
South America is encouraging, several cargoes hav- 
ing been sold for shipment on Shipping Board ves- 
sels allocated to a San Francisco house. 

New business with China and Japan is not so 
active, as it is said that those countries have al- 
ready purchased a large proportion of their re- 
quirements for the year. Shipments to these des- 
tinations are going forward promptly from Coast 
mills. 

The Redwood Export Co., of this city, is making 
parcel shipments to various countries and has or- 
ders ahead for lumber and ties for offshore ship- 
ment. It looks as if the redwood mills will have a 
foreign demand for all the clear they can spare for 
export this year. 

The offshore freight market is steady, with rates 
to the Orient somewhat reduced. The supply of 
lumber tonnage is steadily increasing. Offshore 
freight rates from Pacific coast ports are about as 
follows: To Sydney, $37.50; to Melbourne, $40 
to $42.50; to direct port in Chile, $35 to $37.50; 
to China and Japan, $35 to $37.50; to South 
Africa, $57.50; to United Kingdom, $60. 

Coasting lumber freights are firm. There is no. 
surplus of steam schooners available to handle 
shipments from the northern mills to California 
ports. Coastwise freight quotations are $9 from 
Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco, 
and $10.50 to southern California ports, 


Sn 


Review of Tonnage Markets 


Cornish & Co., ocean freight brokers of New York 
City, report as follows in their weekly freight circu- 
lar for May 15: 


Chartering was fairly active during the week in 
the coal trades and freights of that kind are still 
offering steadily, despite the fact that coal is com- 
ing into the shipping ports slowly and only a lim- 
ited amount is on hand. Freights in other than the 
coal trade are sparingly offered. Rates are some- 
what easier, as tonnage is more freely tendered for 
both early and forward loading. 

The sailing vessel market was quiet, with only a 
limited amount of chartering reported. There is a 
moderate inquiry for tonnage, principally for lum- 
ber and coal carriers to foreign ports, and the 
rates bid compare favorably with recent quota- 
tions. The supply of available vessels is ample 
for current requirements. 





- 


Export Company’s Activities 
SEATTLE, WASH., May 15.—J. H. Bloedel, presi- 
dent of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, has 
returned from San Francisco, impressed with the 
healthy and substantial growth of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. He is an officer and 
director of that organization and attended the 

recent meeting of the stockholders. He says: 


The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
started business Nov. 1, 1916, with a membership 
of thirty-six tidewater mills, representing 60 per- 
cent of the total export capacity of the Coast. 
The organization has constantly increased in mem- 
bership and influence, until today it has seventy- 
two tidewater mills on its roll, representing about 
85 percent of the export production. It has gained 
steadily in favor with exporters, who have found 
it a satisfactory means thru which they may secure 
direct and immediate service; and also it has im- 
pressed itself on the mills not only as an advan- 
tage but as a necessity arising from present day 
conditions. One of the developments is found in 
the fact that the mills have been getting away 
from small shipments and are now taking on orders 
for cargoes running as high as 5,000,000 feet. 
Since that quantity is larger than any mill can 
load, and since there is also the necessity for dis- 
patch, the export company has a definite mission 
to perform in apportioning cargoes of that magni- 
tude. Its work in this respect is a complete demon- 
stration both to the millmen and the exporters 
of the value of codperation. 

There has been quite a large export demand 
from China and Japan. Recently the Japanese de- 
mand has declined on account of the unsettled 
financial conditions in that country and the low 
value of the yen. European export demand has in- 
creased very materially. During the last_ three 
weeks there has been sold to Great Britain, France 
and Belgium a total of 100,000,000 feet of railroad 
ties, 5x9 inches and 8 feet 6 inches long. Sleep- 
ers form one of the main items in this European 
trade. Orders are ample to keep the mills busy 
on that kind of cutting for the rest of the year and 
some of it may go over to the beginning of next 


year. This in itself is the big outstanding feature 
of the export movement. 

An entirely novel feature is the exploitation of a 
completely new market for Puget Sound fir. It 
has been found in the Argentine. Heretofore Doug- 
las fir has not been shipped in any quantity to that 
country, which has been exclusively a southern 
pine market on account of its nearness to the 
South. The United States Shipping Board has 
placed four ships on the run to Buenos Aires, and 
the export company has sent men into the field to 
exploit this kind of lumber. The direct result of 
their efforts is that the four cargoes have been 
sold and an entirely new. district opened. The 
ships will sail by way of the Straits of Magellan, 
since Buenos Aires is a thousand miles nearer to 
Puget Sound by that route than by the Panama 
Canal. 

As one of the results of the San Francisco meet- 
ing the export company decided to hold its monthly 
sessions in rotation at San Francisco, Portland and 
Seattle, so that each city will secure a meeting 
once in three months, 


awa + 


Export Business Shows Revival 


Houston, TEX., May 17.—The export business is 
showing signs of revival, several large cargoes hav- 
ing been shipped out of the Gulf ports during the 
last few weeks and other Jarge shipments now be- 
ing loaded, The 4-masted schooner Melbourn P. 
Smith has begun loading 600,000 feet of lumber 
for the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. at Orange. 
This is to be delivered at Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
The Batanes cleared port with a cargo of 1,500,000 
feet of lumber for Tampico. The schooner Roseway 
will leave with a cargo of 275,000 feet of lumber, 
also for Tampico. Lumber for the United Kingdom 
will be carried by the British steamer Glenshiel, 
which carries a cargo of 1,500,000 feet. The 
schooner Doris Hamlin, one of the first vessels to 
earry lumber for export trade thru the port of 
Houston, cleared Saturday. A cargo of 900,000 
feet of lumber was loaded, being shipped to Cuba 
for the A. J. Higgins Lumber Co. 


~~ — ore 


Form Furniture Export Association 


It is reported from Grand Rapids, Mich., that 
several furniture interests in that great furniture 
manufacturing center have lately organized and 
incorporated the Grand Rapids Furniture Export 
Association, for the purpose of systematically ex- 
ploiting the overseas markets. The association will 
purchase the furniture from the factories, paying 
for it upon delivery at its warehouse in Grand 
Rapids. 





China the Leading Buyer 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 15.—Exports to China 
are leading just now in the foreign trade of local 
mills. This week the steamship West Harts sailed 
from the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ docks 
with 1,000,000 feet for China and later the steam- 
ship Yanan Maru arrived there to load 1,250,000 
feet for the same destination. Some time this 
month the steamship Rebert Goodfellow or some 
other vessel will call at the Puget Sound Sawmills 
& Shingle Co.’s plant to load 1,000,000 feet for 
China. At the E. K. Wood mill the motorship 
Sierra is due this week to load 1,200,000 feet for 
the west coast of South America. 


Shipping Notes from New Orleans 


New ORLEANS, La., May 17.—The following ex- 
port lumber shipments were noted on the manifests 
filed here during the last week: 


Liverpool, per steamship Hanover—30,327 pieces 
and 3,626 bundles lumber; 226,000 staves; 3,216 
— handles ; 887 walnut logs ; 966 pieces coffin 
oards. 

Liverpool, per steamship Nubian—5,441 pieces 
and 441 bundles oak lumber; 276 bundles gum 
lumber; 518 bundles ash lumber; 52,084 pieces 
hardwood lumber; 489 bags, 158 cases handles. 

Liverpool, per steamship Monarch—10,608 pieces 
pine lumber; 1,426 pieces poplar lumber; 799 bun- 
dies hardw lumber; 5,670 pieces oak lumber : 
2,969 pieces gum lumber; 799 bundles hardwood 
lumber; 1,059 dogwood logs; 5,486 oak staves. 

Yokohama and Kobe, Japan, per steamship 
Malay Maru—933 cases pencil slats. 


Havana, per steamship Agarista—73,000 feet 
lumber; 1,234 bundles staves; 6,530 bundles 
shooks. 

Cuban ports, per steamship Lake Singaria— 


22,540 pieces lumber; 6,530 bundles shooks. 

Kingston, Jamaica, per steamship Tipton— 
290,900 feet lumber; 3,092 bundles shooks. 

Vera Cruz and Tampico, per steamship Admiral 
Wainwright—2,635 crossties. 

Omoa and Port Cortez, per steamship Omoa— 
23 tons lumber. 

Ceiba, per steamsaip Ceiba—22,642 feet lumber. 
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Bocas del Toro and Cristobal, per steamship 
Parismina—9,718 pieces lumber ; 4,336 pieces lum- 


“tela and Truxville, per steamship Ellis—280,462 
‘eet lumber. 

Tela, per steamship Vorma—88,732 feet lumber ; 

739 crossties. 

“Port Barrios, per 
rossties. 

Bluefields and Cape Gracias, 
/mperator—44 tons lumber 

Ceiba, per steamship Yoro—90, 073 feet lumber. 

In volume the week’s clearances were much below 
those of the preceding week, while the transatlan- 
tie movement consisted wholly of parcel ship- 
ments, mainly of hardwoods, by three vessels to 
Liverpool. Actual trading is rated very quiet, so 
far as Europe is concerned. Cuba continues to buy 
on a fair seale. Mexican business is unsettled by 
recent political developments in that country. The 
south American markets are fair only. 

Gulfport (Miss.) reports the clearance of the 
largest single cargo moved out of that port in 
months. The shipment approximated 4,000,000 
eet and was lifted by the British steamer Tre- 
neadow for the United Kingdom. The shipment 
was made by the Standard Export Lumber Co. 
\dvices from Gulfport forecast an increased move- 
ment of export lumber during the next few weeks. 


steamship Coppename—466 


per steamship 


_ 





Confers on Bill of Lading 

New ORLEANS, La., May 17.—Secretary 8S. L. 
Dobson of the Southern Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation returned last night from a business stay 
of several weeks in the East. During his absence 
Mr. Dobson visited Washington and discussed with 
Admiral Benson, Capt. Foley and other Shipping 
Board officials the improvement of the bill of lad- 
ing now in use and the exporters’ request of abol- 
ishment of the rule regarding prepayment of ocean 
freights. At Admiral Benson’s sugestion, Mr. Dob- 
son submitted for further consideration by Ship- 
ping Board officials a memorandum of the ex- 
porters’ views on these subjects and a draft of a 
standard bill of lading for export lumber ship- 
ments, which the exporters are advocating for gen- 
eral adoption. 


Following his visit to Washington, Secretary 


Dobson went to Atlantic City to attend the annual 
eonvention of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States as representative of his association, 
and by request addressed two of the group meetings 
on the questions of foreign freight prepayment and 


reform of lading bills. The foreign trade group 
adopted resolutions favoring both reforms. 

From Atlantic City Mr. Dobson went to New 
York, where he conferred with New York members 
of his association and with other New York ex- 
porters handling business thru southern ports. 
From New York he proceeded to Baltimore for a 
conference with Secretary Harvey Dickson of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, arrang- 
ing for codperation between the two organizations 
in matters of mutual interest. 

While he was away, Mr. Dobson’s fellow lumber- 
men in New Orleans selectively conscripted him to 
shape the details of the permanent organization of 
the proposed new Lumbermen’s Club, one of the 
details being a tentative project for the erection 
of an eighteen- or twenty-story office building to 
provide quarters for lumber companies, associations 
and for the club itself. 


Swedish Lumberman in West 


PorRTLAND, Ore., May 15.—Henrik Carbonnier, 
of Hanaskog, Sweden, has been making Portland 
his headquarters for the last week while investigat- 
ing timber conditions and methods in the west 
Coast lumber industry. Mr. Carbonnier was sent 
out by the Forestry Department of the Swedish 
Government to study the timber situation in the 
United States and Canada, and as his work is draw- 
ing to a close he expects to leave for Sweden 
shortly. 





The foreign trade returns for March show a con- 
siderable improvement in Great Britain’s trade 
balance, which was less than £36,000,000 sterling 
in March, compared with more than £52,000,000 
sterling in January. 





A United States company is said to have planned 
the installation in Nicaragua, Central America, 
of a modern plant for the preparation of woods for 
export. 




















The demand seems to hold up pretty well, altho 
hardly as urgent as a few weeks ago. There, for- 
tunately, is a larger proportion of orders for stock 
architects apparently realizing more than 
they have been doing the folly of specifying spe- 
cial designs in these times of short labor supply 
ind reduced production, when it is difficult enough 
to turn out regular goods to meet the demand. 
‘The fact that it is impossible to get manufacturers 
to promise delivery of special work except with a 
wide leeway of time has done much to cause the 
change referred to. The supply of window glass 
is short, in the most widely used sizes at least, 
ind there is little in the situation to indicate any 
improvement in the near future. 


goods, 


‘the Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories 
* now cperating under the handicap of a strike, 
ich has reduced production somewhat. It hap- 
pens that business has been falling off and the 
ufacturers have caught up fairly well with 

* orders after a long pull, so they are not 
rying about the situation. Some of them had 
surplus of.men and could easily spare the 


the Baltimore (Md.) members of the sash and 

trade are finding the railroad embargoes a 

ious handicap upon the business. Transporta- 

1 troubles have prevented the factories from 

ing many orders which they would otherwise 

’ in a position to take care of, so that any hold- 

ug back on the part of contractors with construc- 

n work in hand has not been felt. In fact, the 

“arding of building enterprises is due more gen- 

\ily to inability to get materials than to the 

ifef of the contractors that prices ought to be 
ver. Still, it is to be said that the periodical 

‘rking up of the quotations seems to have 

pped, some of the jobbers even making slight 

LceSS1ODS, 

Every factory in Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity 
taken on new life the past week, and full 
es have been kept busy getting out new orders 
il contracting builders, some of whom have 

‘en carrying on their operations double shifts, 

vking under electric lights whenever the nights 

ve been favorable. This speeding up is notice- 

’ exclusively on industrial improvements that 

‘ive been held back by labor idleness for more 
han _two months, and where demands for addi- 
“oval tmanufacturing space make early comple- 
ion of plant additions necessary. 





Trade is rather slow with the door factories 
and planing mills at Buffalo, N. Y., because of 
the various strikes which have occurred in that 
city. Most of these are in a fair way to be settled, 
however, and men are beginning to come back to 
work, so the outlook for building this summer is 
regarded as fairly good. 


San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
have a fair amount of business with good pros- 
pects for the future. Door factories in the Bay 
and Peninsula region are quite busy. Finished 
door factories connected with the white and sugar 
pine mills have plenty of orders and are shipping 
as fast as they can get cars. Sash and door cut 
stock are in demand and the mills are behind 
with their orders. There is a fair supply of cars 
at most of the mills and shipments are being made 
to all points where embargoes do not interfere. 
Pine box shook are being turned out in good quan- 
tities at the mills, but there is a scarcity of dry 
box lumber for the outside box factories. 


BBB OOOO 


HYMENEAL 


BELOW-JOHNSON. The marriage of Cor- 
nelius Below, son of H. F. Below, Marinette, 
Wis., lumberman, to Miss Lelia Marie Johnson, 
of Detroit, took place recently at Houghton, 
Mich. The groom attended the Michigan Col- 
lege of Mines there and the bride was in that 
city visiting relatives when the acquaintance 
began. 





WITT-MEANS. Major Robert R. Witt, whole- 
sale lumberman of San Antonio, Texas, and 
Miss Harriett Evely Means, of Ashland, Ky., 
were married recently in the latter place. Major 
Witt is the son of W. R. Witt, of Lexington, 
Va. He served as major in the 44th Coast Ar- 
tillery in France. The bride was active in war 
work and was stationed at the Y. W. C. A. 
hostess house in San Antonio. 





THE Hovusine CorporaTion of the Tona- 
wandas, North Tonawanda, N. Y., has placed its 
first contract for eight houses, and contracts for 
the balance of the block of two hundred are to 
be let soon. 














STUMPAGE 


is one of the principal elements 
of lumber cost and the treatment 
of its appreciation in costs and 
invested capital most confusing. 
By intrusting to us the respon- 
sibility of your accounting mat- 
ters and tax returns you are in- | 
sured the benefit of most recent | 
Government decisions. | 


AR, RICE & FISHER 


. Public Accountants 


® 
e 705 Union Central Building 
71S CINCINNATI 


























Play Safe 






It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 





EMPLOY 
THE RED BOOK 
SERVICE 
Competent Collection Reliable Lumber 
Service Ratings 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
CHICAGO ssctinass NEW YORK 








Fire Protection 


Sprinkler Systems | 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 
Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & C 


926 Manhattan £26 Manhattan Blig, CHICAGO | Semasmetie,__cxacaan | 





Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 


F oole Bros., Chicago, Ill. 











SEND 22, BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Fore Homes Nowa with Economy Pans of Clloria Sls 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
‘ C2 Cal. H. ” 











50 Plans, $3750 to $12.000—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 

55 Plans, $3000 to $20.000—$1. 
“West Coast Bungalows 


60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
S? ECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA — “Little Bungalows”’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—S50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 336 Calif. Bidg., Los Angeles 
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AMERIGAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 
Work, Etc. 

At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks of 

idaho White Pine. 

California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 

Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 





Also 
YELLOW PINE and “ge ys 


Our new mill at Lenox, is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, hia., and Paxton, Fla. 








Rogers 4-Wheel Drive Tractor 


Announcement has been made by 
Tractor & Trailer Co., Albion, Pa., of the per- 
fection of the Rogers 4-wheel drive tractor. This 
company, as lumbermen well know, makes the 
Rogers all-steel trailer that has made an enviable 
record in logging work. The Rogers 4-wheel drive 
tractor was designed especially for use in the log- 


the Rogers 











e e 
White Pine MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


if LONG and SHORT LEAF 
1 Yellow Pine 





ALSO 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 








VAUTUAONLEGUTSONL EAT GEML UTA EAA 


West Bean oe Co. | 


Wholesale Lumber 








WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





LNULEEETET 


GET OUR 


serovR, BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


liver Bldg., 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., it, dive bles. 


enn TTT 

















| The Meput Card in the Business World | 


The skill and care exercised in engraving | 
a Wiggins plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card users. If 
you admit the value of a 'proper card representation we 
would like to send you a tab of specimens, Ask for it; de- 
| tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut edges, || 
their general excellence and the protection afforded by | 
being encased in convenient book form style. 


“The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 












Engravers 
Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 


1108 
So. Wabash 
Avenue 


CHICAGO 


FOTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 
—S.OAReS —_ ona 












OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 

















Contains the best work of **The Lumber- 


THE Wood man Poet.” including ““TODAY,”’ just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 


Price postpaid, $1.00 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 


The Cost of Growing Timber 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., 





An interesting exposition 
of facts and figures, 
25 cents, postpaid. 


CHICAGO 














massive wheels 48 inches in diameter, 24 inch face, 
equipped with fifteen 3 inch x 3 inch x 7/16 inch 
lugs, establishes traction, which means a wonder- 
ful drawbar pull 


Flexibility in a tractor is nearly as important 
as pulling power, for the power is worthless if the 
machine will not negotiate the surface ever which 
hauling has to be done. The four wheels on the 
Rogers are independent of each other. Any one of 
the four can be raised five feet off the ground with- 
out throwing any gears 
out of alignment or caus- 
ing any friction. The 
front wheels can be tipped 
at one angle and the rear 
wheels at the opposite 
angle; this is possible on 
account of the frame be 
ing in two separate parts, 
front and rear, but hinged 
to permit oscillation. The 
Rogers will turn in a 
1614-foot radius, but hav- 
ing the same speed and 
power in backing as in 
going forward it can back 
out of a narrow. space 
with or without load, 
without turning. 

With all material of 
the best suitable for the 
work intended and parts 
—axles, frame, wheel 
parts, bearings, bolts, 
nuts —all oversize, the 








ROGERS TRACTOR HAULING THREE LUMBER LADEN TRAILERS 


ging industry and in any other in which hauling 
conditions are very severe. 

Perhaps nothing could better show the flexibility 
of the Rogers 4-wheel drive tractor than the ac- 
companying illustration. This is a heavy tractor 
and was designed to do the heaviest kind of work, 
but at the same time it has remarkable climbing 
ability. It was developed especially for use in 
logging, mines, oil fields and other places where 
very frequently there are no roads. It is stated 
on very good authority that experiments have 
demonstrated that the tractor will climb over a 
wall six feet high at a 68° angle. 

In describing this tractor, J. A. Dollard, manager 
of sales of the company, has the following to say: 


The principle of the 4-wheel drive as applied to 
the Rogers is unique and after severe tests and 
trials, witnessed by many competent and impartial 
judges, we are glad to report that their verdict 
is all that any manufacturer could hope for, that 
the Rogers is a powerful, mobile tractor, of won- 


derful flexibility and of construction that insures 
the minimum cost of maintenance. Since the 


word tractor has been used, it has been symbolic of 
power,——-power developed by using engines of large 
size and mounted on frames to withstand severe 
usage. We also have incorporated in this machine 
a motor that develops 
great power, but where we 


durability of the machine 
is obvious. The simplic- 
ity of construction elimi 
nates the frequent high 
replacement cost of complex parts. The Rogers 4- 
wheel drive tractor will haul pay loads, roads or 


no roads. 
Upkeep Cost Is Small 


In May, 1918, John Wilkinson, of Trevorton 
Pa., purchased a Duplex 4-wheel drive truck. Mr. 
Wilkinson is an extensive operator in the mine prop 
business and consequently he gave this truck a 
very hard test. He liked it so well, however, that 
a year later he purchased a second Duplex 4-wheel 
drive truck. In connection with the trucks semi- 
trailers are used. Loads on each truck and trailer 
average six to seven tons and the trips are ap 
proximately thirty miles over hilly and moun- 
tainous roads. At the time this information was 
gathered repairs on the first truck had amounted 
to $16.85 and it had run 9,845 miles. Repairs on 
the second truck had cost $9.62 and it had run 
4,700 miles. 








According to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio, pneumatic tires now contain an aver 
age of four pounds of cotton. This is an increase 
of one pound in the average, due to the increas 

ing number of pneumatic tires made for trucks. 





make our greatest claim 
for superiority is in the 
method of transmitting 
this power to the drawbar. 

The motor (4-cylinder 
gasoline, 63%, inch bore, 9 
ineh stroke. made by the 


Buffalo Gasoline Motor 
Co., Buffalo, x4 90 
horsepower, 850 revolu- 


tions per minute, multiple 
dise clutch) was designed 
especially for this trac- 
tor. Sliding gear trans- 
mission of our own design 
and construction, _ with 
two speeds forward and 
two speeds reverse, per- 
mits the same_ speed 
ahead or backwards. The 
two differentials are of 
our own design and con- 
struction. Bull pinions 
deliver the power to the 
four drive wheels. All 
gears are of special high 
grade machine cut steel. 
are enclosed and run in 
oil baths. The power de- 
veloped by a wonderful 
motor is delivered to the 
drive wheels without the 
use of a single universal 
joint, and with a_mini- 
mum loss. due to the ab- 
sence of complicated 





mechanism. This power, 
augmented by the weight, 
15,000 pounds, and four 





ROGERS 4-WHEEL DRIVE WILL GO OVER STUMPS THIS WAY 
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| News of American Hardwood Indus 








CLEVELAND, OHIO 


May 17%. .200 mem- 
bers in the Cleveland regional district of the Na- 
tional Federation of Construction Industries has 
been started here, following several preliminary 
meetings in». which the value of the movement 
to the entire trade interested in building has been 
outlined by officials of the parent body. At these 
meetings the lumber industry of this section has 
been represented by Elmer E. Teare, of Potter 
Teare & Co., and advisor on the mayor’s committee 
for house building, and by J. V. O’Brien, secretary 
of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. Mean- 
while, advice on how to aid personally in improv- 
ing the building situation has been given by such 
authorities as Managing Director John C. Frazee, 
Maj. J. S. Clarkson, secretary of the Federation, 
and others. Many lumber interests here have 
agreed to follow these suggestions, but during 
the last two or three weeks a marked diminu- 
tion in building operations, together with several 
other depressing factors, have arisen to forestall 
realization of this object. In addition, teamsters, 
involving a large number of lumber firms, threaten 
to strike unless full recognition of the union is 
made by employing lumber firms and others. The 
lumber interests, as represented by the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers, are firmly against the 
closed shop, tho agreeing that the men have the 
right to unionize. They will adhere to this princi- 
ple, according to J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the 
Cleveland board. 

On May 26 organization of District No. 12 of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers will 
take place at the headquarters of the lumber trade, 
Scranton Road and West Third Street. This is the 
latest district to be organized and will include 
practically every lumber firm in the county. Every 
town in Cuyahoga County will be represented. 
Among speakers to be heard is Findley M. Tor- 
renee, secretary of the Ohio organization and 
chief organizer of these district associations. It is 
estimated that about fifty firms will be enrolled 
in the district. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 17.—Tom Fullenlove, of the Churchill-Mil- 
ton Lumber Co., Louisville, who is just back from 
a trip to the mills at Greenwood, Miss., reports 
that the water is higher than ever and the ground 
so thoroly soaked that there is not much chance 
for immediate improvement. Many mills are pay- 
ing and holding their organizations, feeding and 
boarding them, and at the same time hardly turn- 
Ing a wheel. 

The Mengel interests of Louisville have grown 
so that amended articles were filed last week in- 
creasing the capital from $10,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000, and a $20,000,000 gross business is expected 





this year. The name has been changed to the 
Mengel Co., which includes the C. C. Mengel & Bro. 
Co. and the Mengel Box Co. This concern owns a 
subsidiary, the Axim Transportation Co., which 


operates a considerable fleet of ships. It has big 
camps and mills on the west coast of 
rica and operations in South America; logging 
inps at Mengelwood, Tenn., and Hickman, Ky. ; 
a paper mill at Elkhart, Ind. ; box plants at Jersey 
City, Winston-Salem and Louisville; sawmills at 
Louisville; and is putting in a large panel plant 
at e Louisville mills ~ 











CINCINNATI, OHIO 


May 18.—Hardwood prices in this territory are 
ntained with remarkable firmness, considering 
transportation situation. While the demand 
ar below normal, it nevertheless is in excess 

ot the stocks of lumber ready for market, and of 
at it is possible to move. Production in the 
palachian territory has improved to a slight 
sree, but very little gain has been made in stocks, 
labor is wholly inadequate, and there has been 
particular effort to force operations, in view 

{ the very restricted market movement and the 
* that the present cost of production involves 
arge an investment. Sales of No. 1 common 
plar, FAS basswood and of birch had been made 
SO above:the prices of the previous week, and 
* technical position of the market favors still 
“her prices on some items. 

‘he revival of building that was expected to 
ow immediately the settlement of the wage 
ile of the building trades workers has not come 
the extent that was looked for. Construction 
been resumed on large unfinished buildings 


’ industrial corporations. This kind of work 
n 


a the finishing of a few score of expensive resi- 
‘ces is about all the operations that are being 
carried forwand. 


Consuming factories are buying lumber spar- 
ingly, as they find it difficult to ship their finished 
product, and the money market does not encour- 
age them to carry any larger stocks than absolutely 
necessary. At that they are taking practically all 
the lumber that can be delivered under present 
conditions. 

A few representative lumbermen were in Cin- 
cinnati yesterday with the south Atlantic ports 
excursionists who passed thru on their way to 
Chicago and the Northwest. Among them were 
Herbert Lynch, of the Clark-Lynch Lumber Co., 
Wilmington, N. C.; J. H. Fetty, vice president of 
the Savannah River Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga., 
and Messrs. S. Brown and J. E. Lambright, of 
Brunswick, Ga. While the visitors were being 
entertained by local civic bodies the lumbermen 
slipped away and got in touch with members of the 
Cincinnati colony with whom they had trade con- 
nections. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


May 15.—Operations in this vicinity are still at 
a standstill owing to the strike, every mill on the 
river having been closed for two weeks. 

When the improvements under way are com- 
pleted the Park Falls Lumber Co.’s plant at Rice 
Lake will be the largest of its kind in the United 
States. At present there is enough timber on hand 
to keep the mill running for about twenty years 
the whole year round. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 18.—Hardwood lumber manufacturers in 
Evansville and other southern Indiana towns say 
that trade has been less brisk during the last 
week or ten days than for some time. This is 
due to bad weather, coupled with the fact that 
stocks are still low and some grades are hard to 
obtain, Prices remain firm. Inquiries have been 
fairly good during the last week, but few large 
sales have been reported in the tristate section. 
The panel and veneer plants, hardwood flooring 
trade and interior trim manufacturers have been 
buying in liberal quantities. 

The twenty-five hundred furniture workers em- 
ployed in twenty-two furniture and other wood- 
working plants in Evansville, who have been out 
on a strike since May 3, are showing no disposition 
to return and it is believed that the strike will 
be of long duration. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 18.—Conditions surrounding logging and 
manufacturing operations in the immediate Mem- 
phis territory and in the upper part of the Missis- 
sippi delta, from Greeneville, Miss., north, are 
slowly improving as a result of the rapid fall in 
the Mississippi between Memphis and Greeneville. 
But conditions in that portion of the Yazoo and 
Mississippi deltas south of Greeneville are per- 
haps more unfavorable than at any previous time 
this season because the Mississippi is now at prac- 
tically the highest level of the year. Almost 
every one of the mills in the lower valley territory 
is closed down. 

There has been some resumption of mills in the 
area north of Greeneville on both the Arkansas 
and Mississippi sides but there have been further 
very heavy rains in north Mississippi, east Ark- 
ansas and west Tennessee and these are imposing 
severe handicap on many operators who draw their 
log supplies from these sections. Reports this 
morning indicate that the Ouichita River is at 
the highest flood stage of the season and that 
there are heavy overflows in Black, White, St. 
Francis and other rivers on that side. Small 
breaks in the levees are reported from Red River 
points and one or more small crevasses have ap- 
peared in private levees protecting lowlands along 
the Yazoo River in Mississippi. It has rained 
every day for the better part of the last week and, 
while there is admittedly some improvement in 
conditions surrounding logging and manufacturing 
operations in some parts of the valley territory, 
the quantity of logs being brought out is sharply 
below the average while production of hardwood 
lumber, taking the valley territory as a whole, is 
much below 50 percent of average for this date. 
Furthermore, it is pointed out by hardwood manu- 
facturing firms owning plants in the lower delta 
areas that it will be the middle of June at the 
earliest before there can be return to anything 
like normal log supplies and, thru such log sup- 
plies, to normal hardwood lumber output. This 
means, as emphasized by a well known manufac- 
turer today, that it will be well along into Sep- 
tember before the lumber manufactured will be 
available for the filling of orders and that con- 
suming and distributing interests must depend, 


“Velvet Edge’”’ 
Flooring 
Strips. 





ant 
ToNGuED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING \ 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry om- 
| mange stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floo 

ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO., PxRicxnsas’ 


| MICHIGAN 


Weidinan | 
& Son Co. 


TR2UT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 
SHINGLES 
LATH 





























DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in MIXED CARS 
White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Biase, on 
Frames and Mouldings. Also Red Ced 
Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker 





Saginaw, 
*,) Michigan 


BIRCH 


1” to 3” No. 2 Com. & Bet. 


Prompt shipments. 


The Coulter Lumber Company 





























GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
We Want Orders for 
75 M ft. of 12-4 No. 2C. & B. 
, 930 = = ey — . .-&B M l 
: . of 3x6 No. 3 C " 
200 M ft. of 2x6 No. 3 = ap eS 
200 M ft. of 5-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 
100 M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
Mills at 
Von Platen Lumber Company, ion vous, mick 
: M Bone 
Michigan Hard Maple 5%; 
4-4 to 16-4 No. | Com. & Btr. Maple 
oy pe 8 4-4, 5-4 & 6-4 No. | C. & B. Basswood 
ow } Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 
ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4. *''<s 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them cavefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
THE WOODS on Poet inciuding “TODAY.” jus 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 

Price postpaid, $1.00 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 

















_Looking for Dry 
Hardwoods? 


Here are a few items of year old 
stock that we want to ship quick: 


2 cars 6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

| car 12/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 

!car 8/4” No. 3 Com. Soft Maple 

! car 10/4” & 12/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Wis. Oak 
2/3 car 8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Maple 

1/3 car 8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 


WE ALSO HAVE 


| car 6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Rock Elm (partly dry) 

3 cars 6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Basswood (90 days on 
on sticks) 

3 cars 6/4” No. 3 Com. Basswood (90 days on sticks) 

3 cars poe — 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple (60 days 
on sticks 


Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WIS. 











White Pine 





We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Selects are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


during the summer months, largely on the lumber 
that is now on sticks, admittedly the smallest 
quantity as compared with normal in the history 
of the southern producing area. 

Demand for hardwood lumber is reported rather 
quiet and prices are a shade easier in some direc- 
tions. It is pointed out that No. 1 common sap 
gum and the other lower grades are not bringing 
quite as high prices as a short time ago while 
firsts and seconds plain sap gum are commanding 
excellent prices not only in inch stock but in that 
of greater thickness. Quarter sawn gum in all 
grades is holding its own in a very satisfactory 
manner. The oak market is reported firm all 
around while the position of ash is described as 
satisfactory. ‘Taking the market ax a whole, it 
is pointed out that, while buyers are apparently 
not as keen as they were a short time ago, they 
are sufficiently well informed regarding conditions 
as to supply that they are willing to pay prices 
asked by holders when they are really in need of 
hardwood lumber. 

It is generally conceded by all authorities that 
there is going to be a record-breaking shortage of 
cars for handling the business of the country this 
fall and also that there is going to be, not later 
than Sept. 1, an advance of approximately 25 to 
30 percent in freight rates on lumber. Members 
of the trade here are of opinion that both of these 
factors will tend to stimulate demand, the former 
because consumers and distributers will anticipate 
their requirements thru fear of inability to secure 
delivery later, and the latter because buyers will 
naturally anticipate the advance in freight rates 
by getting in every foot of lumber possible on the 
basis of existing freight charges. 

C. L. Wheeler, president of the Cherokee Lumber 
Co., one of the principal owners ‘of J. W. Wheeler 
& Co., Memphis and Madison, Ark., and one of the 
large stockholders in the Pritchard & Wheeler 
Lumber Co., Memphis, has returned from a stay 
of approximately three months on the Pacific 
coast. Mr. Wheeler was accompanied by his wife. 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 


May 17.—Owing to the epidemic of strikes thru- 
out the entire country there seems to be a tendency 
to hold off building, altho there is a great and 
pressing need for more homes. Therefore, the mar- 
ket, especially in softwoods, has been somewhat 
uncertain during the last two weeks. The Timber- 
workers’ strike called May 3 has not curtailed 
production to any great extent and it is now cer- 
tain that the output in this territory is 75 percent 
of normal. Shipments would be 85 to 90 percent 
of normal were it not for the many embargoes and 
the car shortage. There seems to be an enormous 
shortage of pine, especially in the better grades, 
and in all probability prices on white pine will 
remain firm for the next sixty days. Manufac- 
turers are not at all pessimistic, as they are now 
given opportunity to ship out their old orders and 
it is certain that just as soon as labor conditions 
are improved there will be an enormous demand. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


May 18.—The strike situation in this district 
remains unchanged, with all sawmills operating 
100 percent on a 10-hour basis. Up to the present 
the timber workers’ strike has had no effect on 
local mills. Traffic congestion has curtailed ship- 
ments of local mills almost 50 percent, but relief is 
looked for in the near future. 

The land department of the Langlade Lumber 
Co. is issuing a magazine to prospective land buy- 
ers, actual settlers, and employees, the initial 
copy coming off the press under date of May 20. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


May 18.—While the big commercial centers like 
Milwaukee are in the throes of what is character- 
ized as the most serious crisis in respect to rail- 
road transportation that has ever been known, 
the smaller communities in the interior are in 
relatively a much more favorable position with 
regard to obtaining stocks with at least some de- 
gree of promptness. The intrastate movement of 
lumber is badly hampered, but deliveries to indus- 
tries as well as retail yards in Milwaukee are 
almost impossible to make, and cars are backing 
up to producers as the congestion becomes more 
and more acute. Woodworking and wood con- 
suming industries in Wilwaukee express the great- 
est concern over the immediate future unless some 
means are quickly devised to unravel the terrible 
tangle. 

As the timberworkers’ strike in the North is 
slowly dying out and men are returning to work 
in steadily growing numbers, the forest fire has 
appeared as a menace to the prosperity of the 
industry. Fires are reported from numerous sec- 
tions, but latest news is that the rain of Sunday 
and Monday has helped materially to stop the 
progress of the conflagrations. 

Further restriction of building operations is 
noted in Milwaukee. The number and value of 


permits are shrinking below the correspondin: 
periods of last year. The bulk of permits nov 
consists of alterations. additions, and privat: 
garages. Never before have so many single ani 
double compartment garages been erected as in 
the last two months. 

The H. J. Thoreson Lumber Co., of Appleton 
Wis., will begin operations within a week or ten 
days in its new electrically-operated sawmill i: 
the west end of the city. The immediate timber 
supply will come from a large tract at the eda 
of which the new mill is situated. Sidetrack~ 
are being laid to facilitate the handling of outside 
shipments later. 

The Laev Lumber Co., of this city, is preparing 
to engage in the lumber and logging business in 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Idaho, being the owner 
of numerous timber land tracts in Wisconsin and 
Idaho on which it is expected to do consideral| 
logging this season. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 20.—The hardwood situation seems to be 
a tug of war between the manufacturer and con- 
sumer to see which can hold out longest. Buying 
has been spotted, consumers looking up the soft 
spots and taking full advantage of them. <A 6-inch 
rain over the timber belt will cut down produc 
tion to a certain extent, but as it followed drouth 
the woods are not in as bad a condition as might 
have been expected. There has been a generai 
tendency on the part of those who have stocks 
on hand to lower their order files to a minimum. 
for no one seems to feel certain of the future. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 19.—Buffalo building permits last week 
were unusually numerous, 148 being issued, but 
of these only 28 were for frame dwellings. The 
total costs were $273,800. The building trade is 
said to be holding up well here, tho a shortage 
of some materials causes a little setback. 

The switchmen’s strike has been on here for 
three weeks, greatly hindering industry. Some 
of the men have gone back to work, but the ma- 
jority who struck are said to be still out. The 
trouble has affected the lumber yards, as well as 
other lines of business, but it has been possible 
for the yards to get cars moved if they were 
willing to furnish their own switching crews. In 
some cases this has heen done. It has been 
rumored that firemen and engineers may strike in 
sympathy with the switchmen. The roads claim 
to be making progress in moving freight, but they 
are undoubtedly badly handicapped by a lack of 
men, tho they have been advertising extensively 
for more help. 

Dealers in shingles say that some mills claim 
the privilege of shipping either by square or by; 
thousand, as suits them, no matter what the order 
may be. For the most part dealers are willing to 
accept the squares, if the mills insist upon it. 

J. L. Phillips and John Stephens, who were 
appointed by the Government to look after air 
plane lumber, have made an exchange with Frank 
T. Sullivan, giving him about 4,000,000 feet of 
hardwood, which is about three-quarters walnut. 
and he turning back to them, as they want it, 
lumber for boxing. 

In spite of the fact that it is past the middl: 
of May, the cold weather and lingering snow are 
still making it hard getting about in the woods 
not only in the Adirondacks, but in the Catskills 
where some Buffalo lumbermen are operating. Had 
there been heavy spring rains, the situation woul: 
have been still worse. In some sections of th 
Adirondacks a number of forest fires have broke" 
out for lack of rain, but no serious damage i- 
reported. Lumbermen say that the rain is badl) 
needed. 

Fred M. Sullivan will leave this week for 
fishing trip in the Adirondacks and plans to visi‘ 
a number of the trout streams there. H. Shumway 
Lee, president of Mixer & Co., has gone fishing 
for ten days north of Ottawa, Canada. 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to. lumberm¢: 
recently were issued from the United States paten' 
office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. F. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Cont: 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at th 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent an‘ 
name of inventor when ordering: 

1,337,439. Dry kiln (lumber supporting truck) 
for emptying and refilling dry kilns. Lee E. Carte’. 
St. Maries, Idaho. 

1,337,485. Round top work. John Ruoff, New 
Albany, Ind., assignor to Indiana Veneer & Pare! 
Co., same place. 

1,337,695. Woodworking machine. Raymond PD. 
Emery, Winchendon, Mass., assignor to William M. 
Whitney, same place. 

1,338,157. Saw cleaning and 
Johnny Rains, Boaz, Ala. 
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ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 15.—A drop of $5 a thousand in the price of 

‘umber, while not favored by the manufacturer who 
is paying big prices for labor and upkeep of plants, 
is expected, however, to stimulate a declining mar- 
ket. There is a big surplus of lumber on the Har- 
bor and some of the night work and overtime is to 
be reduced, according to report. The lumber situ- 
ation is not as encouraging as it was thirty days 
ago. 
One hundred men passed thru Hoquiam recently 
on their way to Carlisle to work in the plant of the 
Copalis Lumber Co. The men were sent from 
Onalaska, where William K. Carlisle, who is heavily 
interested in the lumber business at Carlisle also, 
has a large mill. The Onalaska mill is one of the 
best equipped in the Northwest, and recently was 
completely electrified. A shortage of men at the 
Copalis plant made the shifting of the crew neces- 
sury. 

Construction of a dry kiln of the latest type and 
modern improvements have been completed at the 
plant of the National Lumber & Box Co., Hoquiam. 
The kiln is of the Geimann superheat design, 
capable of drying the full capacity of lumber or 
shingles in twenty-four hours. The capacity of the 
kiln will be about 25,000 feet. Design of a bat- 
tery of four kilns of the same type as the one con- 
structed has been planned for but no work will be 
started on the other three until the success of the 
first unit has been fully demonstrated. The com- 
pany has also installed two shingle machines, giv- 
ing the shingle mill now a battery of four ma- 
chines. 

Building of the shingle mill for the Soule com- 
pany, of Hoquiam, at Stearnsville, to replace the 
plant destroyed by fire several years ago, is going 
along nicely. It is expected the plant will be 
ready for operation by June 13. The mill will have 
a large opportunity for output, as there is plenty 
of cedar in the locality. Officers of the new con- 
cern are: T. C. Soule, president; A. H. Kuhn, 
vice president ; S. S. Dee, secretary; W. E. Ferre- 
bee, treasurer. 





‘*Property is the fruit of labor. Let 
him not, who is houseless, pull down the 
house of another man, but let him work 
diligently and build one for himself.’’ 
—Abraham Lincoln. 











The big plant of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. 
at [loquiam is running steadily three 8-hour shifts 
daily turning out over 750,000 feet every twenty- 
four hours, altho during April it averaged over 
800,000 feet daily. Only one other sawmill in the 
western country runs three shifts—the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., which put on its 
third 8-hour shift April 1, and finds it very satis- 
factory. During 1919 the Grays Harbor Lumber 
Co. cut 175,000,000 feet, and this year, if it con- 
tinues sawing at the present rate, will go way 
beyond the 200,000,000-foot mark. At present it 
carries 80,000,000 feet of lumber in pile, of which 
over 25,000,000 feet is in sheds, protected from the 
weather, Operations of this magnitude enable it 
to take care of any size order for practically any- 
tl} 
ni 


z in Douglas fir lumber. Arrangements are 
being made to add four 500-horsepower boilers 

he Wickes Bros, make, in addition to its present 
uittery of boilers. A new smokestack 12 feet in 
liameter and 150 feet high will be erected. An 
additional Westinghouse generator of 3,000 kilo- 
Watt capacity, with the three generators it now 
las. will give a total of 5,250 kilowatt capacity. 
Eivctrie power is supplied to the Grays Harbor 
Railway & Light Co., that operates the street rail- 
“ways and electric lights on Grays Harbor. Some- 
© in the not far distant future the Grays Harbor 
Limber Co. will have one of the largest mills in 
the world, on the Columbia River at Vancouver, 
Wash,, where last winter it bought 400 acres of 
land with a mile of waterfront on the Columbia 
River, which will be used for the site of the lum- 
er inanufacturing operations. N. J. Blagen, presi- 
t of the company, resides at Portland, and it is 

> his hope and ambition to see this great plant 
completed and in operation within the next year or 
two His three sons reside at Hoquiam. The 
active management of the Grays Harbor Lumber 
Co.'s extensive business is under the direction of 
C. G. Blagen, while his brother, H. W. Blagen, 
has charge of the sales, and another brother, F. N. 
Giagen, is purchasing agent and devotes his at- 
feation largely te mechanical matters. “Blagen 
ud” Jumber is making a name for itself, not 





Pp 


only all over the country, but all over the world. 

The Donovan Lumber Co. is building a 240-foot 
addition to its dressed lumber shed at Aberdeen, 
making the shed 500 feet over all. Just now the 
Donovan Lumber Co. is sawing largely spruce lum- 
ber, according to Francis Donovan. The plant is 
running two shifts, having put on the second shift 
in December. William Donovan, president of the 
company, returned early this week from a visit to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. His son, William 
Donovan, jr., a naval lieutenant during the late 
war, who has been recuperating his health in south- 
ern California, is expected home in June. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


May 15.—The lumber market is soft this week 
with comparatively little buying of Douglas fir. It 
is a standoff between the mills and the buyers as to 
which will give in to the other. The demand for 
redwood also is not so active as last month. Cali- 
fornia buyers are holding off and purchasing for 
their immediate needs. Douglas fir moves slowly 
in the California market, with common 1 and 2-inch 
yardstock selling at about $37.50 base, delivered 
San Francisco, and $38.50 base, south, domestic 
cargo list 7. Randoms are selling at $36 to $38, 
flat. Number 3 common is $33 flat for 1-inch and 
$31 flat for 2-inch. Finished stock and clears are 
about $38 over List 7. No. 1 and 2 vertical grain 
flooring 1 and 2-inch are about $45 over Rail B 
List and No. 3 about $40 over. 

While California sales are light and building has 
fallen off in Los Angeles and other southern Cali- 
fornia territory, there are occasional good in- 
quiries and considerable demand for railroad ma- 
terial. The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. is in the 
market for approximately three million feet of 
Douglas fir construction material, dimension stuff, 
timbers etc., for use in building its big mill and box 
shook manufacturing plant at Susanville. 

Stocks are low both in the north and in Cali- 
fornia. Some large sales of railroad material, in- 
cluding a quantity of ties have been made in the 
north, and there is a good deal of export busi- 
ness all of which helps maintain prices. Transit 
car business is almost at a standstill with the 
supply of cars in the north extremely short. The 
mills, as a rule, are unable to get cars for Cali- 
fornia shipments to any extent. Yards which had 
been buying transit stuff for some time will now 
have to put in orders for special cuttings with the 
mills so as to keep up their assortments of sizes. 

The redwood situation is better than at the 
first of the month. Eastern inquiries have picked 
up with the building season under way. The mills 
have orders ahead and are shipping siding, finish 
etc., as fast as it can be prepared and cars can be 
obtained. There are no dry stocks on hand un- 
sold. Merchantable is in good demand and con- 
struction a little slow in the California market. 
California buyers are disposed to hold off, being 
frightened by the slackness of the Douglas fir de- 
mand and the poor sales of lath and redwood 
shingles. But they have to buy more or less red- 
wood for immediate needs. 

Conditions in the white and sugar pine in- 
dustry are improving somewhat, with a fair supply 
of cars and less trouble from embargoes on eastern 
railroads. Shipments for Chicago and St. Louis 
are again being accepted, but a number of eastern 
points are still embargoed. 

Nearly all of the white and sugar pine mills are 
in operation and pretty well supplied with help, 
altho some of the operators fear a shortage of 
labor later in the year. The demand for the upper 
grades, No. 1 shop and better, is very strong, with 
indications for a good market for all that can be 
produced this year. Common and dimension is in 
fair demand. Very little stock is accumulating, 
the kiln dried stuff going into consumption as 
fast as it is ready for use. 

The box shook situation is strong, with prospects 
for a large fruit crop. Factories and mills are 
trying to increase their outputs of shop, but 
stocks of dry box lumber are extremely scarce. It 
is reported that some of the mills have sold away 
ahead. 

W. W. Payne, vice president of the Pacific Ex- 
port Lumber Co. of Portland, who came to the 
city as a delegate to the Foreign Trade conven- 
tion, has been paying a visit to his firm’s San 
Francisco office, in charge of F. 8S. Burt. He says 
the company’s foreign lumber business has been 
exceptionally good of late. The steamer Cahokia 
sailed on May 1 with 4,216,000 feet of lumber. 
Additional orders on hand to be shipped during 
May and the early part of June will bring the 
total business for the month up to 27,000,000 feet. 
Dant & Russell’s shipments will amount to 25,- 
000,000 feet, making the total export shipments 
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products we manufacture for Eastern Dealers. 
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Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 
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Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 
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ER VOMPASY 

MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 

EUGENE OREGON 

ANE County, Oregon (of which Eugene is the county 
seat) is credited with having sufficient standing tim - 
ber to yom the annual cut of all the saw mills in the 
United States; an eloquent reason for the establish- 
ment of our headquarters in Eugene, in close Proximity to 
our many mill-connections, from whom we make ship- 


ments via all Transcontinental routes u basis of Port- 
land (common Coast) freight rates. en sand 

Lumbermen visiting the Portland district are invited 
to call at our Eugene offices to get acquainted; Eu- 
gene is but a five- r (and pleas- 
ant) ride from Portland. 
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BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 
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COAST FIR-LUMBER COMPANY 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
We PI ryt of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Send us your inquiries 
.. SWIFTSURE SERVICE ~> s Macias >< 


FROM COAST To COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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Brix LuMBER. 
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WHOLE SALE 
PAcIFIC Coast Forest PRopucTS 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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Now is the time to choose for the 
year 1920, a Pacific coast account 
having large shipping-capacity and 
prepared to satisfactorily supply you 
with high-grade Douglas fir, Oregon 
spruce, Western hemlock lumber. 


Your correspondence invited. 
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Contains the best work of “*The Lumber- 


THE Wood man Poet.” including ““TODAY,’’ just 


By Douglas Malioca now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 
Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


from the Columbia River by these two firms during 
this period over 50,000,000 feet. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, are en- 
larging and remodeling their offices in the Fife 
Building. In addition to the ninth floor about half 
of the eighth floor has been leased. The firm is do- 
ing a good business, considering the present mar- 
ket conditions, and all of its steamers are busy 
carrying lumber from the mills at St. Helens and 
other northern points to the California market. 

The Port Orford Lumber Co., which was recent- 
ly incorporated with an authorized capital stock 
of $300,000 has its principal office at 806 Fife 
Building, this city. The new concern is owned by 
R. O. Wilson and Joseph Fyfe of the Fyfe-Wilson 
Lumber Co., this city, and G. W. Moore. A saw- 
mill equipped with a modern band saw with a ca- 
pacity of 40,000 feet a day will be built at Port 
Orford to operate on the 2500-acre tract of fine 
cedar timber owned by the Fyfe-Wilson interests. 
The Moore Mill & Lumber Co. has a spruce and 
redwood mill and the Fyfe-Wilson Lumber Co. has 
a cedar mill at Bandon, Ore. There is a heavy 
domestic demand for all the cedar lumber that can 
be produced. 

The Plymouth Lumber Co. has started operations 
near Plymouth. Amador County and a total out- 
put of 50,000 feet a day is expected. There is a 
good supply of white pine timber available near 
the plant. Two old circular mills were purchased 
and some new equipment was added. One of the 
mills was moved so that the two are now side 
by side. An additional engine and boiler were 
installed. The first mill started up on May 3 and 
the other will start May 20. W. M. Brown and 
Charles I. White, employees of Swayne & Hoyt, this 
city, are doing a wholesale lumber business under 
the style of Brown & White. They organized the 
Plymouth Lumber Co. and took in Swayne & 
Hoyt as partners. Mr. White is in charge of the 
plant. The new company’s office is at 430 Sansome 
street, San Francisco. 

L. A. Morrison, California sales manager of the 
Eastern & Western Lumber Co., has returned from 
a visit to Portland. He found the mill running 
steadily with no great accumulation of stock, de- 
spite the car shortage which has held up rail ship- 
ments to California recently. Good export orders 
are being cut and vessels have been secured for 
transportation. The company is not taking on 
much California business under present conditions. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., this city, is 
running its plant at Pittsburg, Calif., full time and 
has a good supply of steel for use in banding 
tanks and wood pipe. There is a very good de- 
mand for pipe and tanks. Among the recent pipe 
orders are: An irrigation line for southern Cali- 
fornia, including 10-inch machine banded pipe: a 
fire protection system for a sawmill in the Sierras, 
eonsisting of 4-inch and 6-inch pipe: a supply 
line for the Dutch East Indies, including 16,000 
feet of 22, 14 and 10-inch pipe. Two carloads of 
redwood tanks have been shipped to the Louisiana 
oil fields and are now being erected. New orders 
include a battery of 40-foot tanks for a mining 
company in Bolivia, and a battery of 60-foot tanks 
for the Phelps-Dodge Co. in Arizona. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. is now operating both 
sawmills at Scotia and cutting about 375,000 feet 
of redwood with one shift. Additional housing 
facilities are now being provided for the work- 
men. An additional logging operation is being 
opened up on the Freshwater tract, where there 
is timber enough to supply the mills for twenty 
years. Electrical logging equipment will be in- 
stalled. 

Filbert Walker, vice president of the Red River 
Lumber Co., has come out from Minneapolis and 
will pay a visit to the big plant at Westwood. 
With five out of six saws in operation. a daily 
cut of approximately 600,000 feet of white and 
sugar pine is being made. Stocks have not been 
accumulating to any great extent. Orders are be- 
ing filled as rapidly as cars can be secured, but 
embargoes are now interfering with some ship- 
ments. A good output of pine box is reported. 

The Macomber-Savidge Lumber Co., this city, has 
a good demand for white and sugar pine, but has 
had difficulty in getting cars at Klamath Falls dur- 
ing the last month. The company announces that 
the April cut of its white pine shop and better 
amounting to 600,000 feet, is now on the sticks dry- 
ing, and will be ready for shipment during June. 

L. C. Stewart who has been at the head of the 
sales department of the Hammond Lumber Co’s. 
San Francisco office for several years, has re- 
signed and joined the force of W. L. Comyn & Co. 
(Inec.). this city. The latter company, successor 
to Comyn, Mackall & Co. carries on a domestic 
and foreign export lumber business. It acts as 
agent for the Dominion Mill Co., controlled by W. 
L. Comyn and associates, which operates a large 
Douglas fir mill at Port Blakeley, Wash. 

E. H. Cox, of the Weed Lumber Co., this city, 
has been paying a visit to the plant at Weed and 
will go on to Portland to meet R. A. Long, presi- 
dent of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
who will make a trip to San Francisco. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 15.—The shingle market is very unsatisfac- 
tory here and it is possible there will be a cur. 
tailment of the output, tho it is doubtful whether 
any except some small mills will close. Stars 
are quoted here at $3.75 and clears at $4.75. Mill- 
men look for an improvement soon. Logs ire 
also weak, but a local logger says he doubts 
whether camps here will curtail their cedar out- 
put, tho they may decide to hold it until about 
July 1. Meanwhile British Columbia shingles are 
coming in as fast as Canadian mills can get cars, 
which is not very rapidly at this time. The Great 
Northern Railway office at Blaine reports that the 
average daily receipts from across the line are 
about ten cars of lumber and shingles, with 
shingles slightly predominating. The influx is not 
so large as it was last fall. 

After a visit from General Superintendent C. L. 
Flynn and J. C. Lindsey, consulting industrial en- 
gineer, of Seattle, the one hundred and twenty 
employees of the Skykomish plant of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills have organized a shop com- 
mittee and will study the rules in effect in the 
Bellingham mills of the company before adopting 
standard rules. The following shop committeemen 
were elected: George B. Ford, Fred Brune, Cart 
Lindberg, Robert Hebert, Joe Winfield, John Hat- 
ley, Jerry Douglas. Mr. Douglas was chosen chair- 
man and Mr. Ford secretary of the general com- 
mittee. 

The Islands Lumber Co. this week began cut- 
ting its first log on Guemes Island, near Anacortes. 
The company is cutting lumber and will at once 
add a shingle department. 

The Baker Lumber Co. at Concrete has shipped 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
a quantity of cedar to ascertain whether this wood 
is suited for the manufacture of paper pulp. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


May 15.—With all the mills running full time, 
lumber production is at normal, The car supply 
is better than for the week previous. The lumber 
market shows a tendency to weaken. The demand 
for yard stock and uppers has fallen off. Shingles 
are still low as well as lath. The log market, 
however, continues strong, with the supply on 
hand low. 

The Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co.’s mill at QOna- 
laska has completed the following improvements: 
An independent skid lift on the log deck, a short 
column band saw, a 12x72-inech edger, a complete 
remodeling of the manufacturing wing and a 
change of all transmission to electrical drive. The 
mill started operation again May 10, having been 
closed down for three weeks on account of the 
above changes. 


EVERETT, WASH. 
] 


May 13.—Complete suspension of production of 
shingles here came with the end of last week. Al! 
mills here, together with many others scattered 
over the Puget Sound country, closed operations, 
as the operators decided to await a betterment of 
the shingle market before adding to the stocks now 
on hand. The unprofitable market was the sole 
reason for the suspension, as selling price did not 
meet production costs. Operators today felt that 
there had come no improvement in the situation. 
There was a bit of improvement in the car situ- 
ation during the week and stocks of shingles on 
hand were reduced somewhat by shipments, tht 
movement, filling orders booked earlier, making 
dents in the supplies but leaving much stock yet on 
hand. 

One of the purposes of the cessation of opera- 
tions is to affect the log market downward, if 
possible, but the lack of a market for logs for 
week had not brought about any downward slide, and 
loggers were not inclined to offer cut prices. Some 
of them took the position that they could await 
return of the shingle market to a profitable leve! 
for the shingle makers and that there was |! 
reason for a log price reduction in order to tempt 
the shingle men into activity at their expense. — 

Lumbering operations continued at an undimin- 
ished rate during the week, none of these mi's 
curtailing production. With heavy bookings ©! 
orders placed earlier and considerable stocks op 
hand the lumbermen find their problem one of cet 
ting the output to the trade, and their problem is 
lack of transportation facilities; prices, while 4 
trifle off, remaining at a satisfactory level. There 
is no prospect of any diminution of lumber mill 
activities here for months te come, due to th 
demand for output at foreign centers, and the 
Everett mills are in position to operate thruout 
the summer on such orders tn the event of in- 
ability to deliver domestic orders. ie 

Efforts of State park board officials and others 
interested in preservation of natural scenic beauty 
as a State asset in attracting tourist travel by 


AY 


auto, to save from the lwmbermen’s operations 
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tract of timber owned by the Wallace Falls Lum- 
ber Co., near Index, on the Cascade Mountain high- 
way, failed when negotiations for the exchange of 
this tract for other timber property offered in 
lieu thereof could not be brought to a _ success- 
ful conelusion, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 15.—The Saari-Tully Lumber Co. has en- 
larged its quarters.in the Northwestern Bank 
Duilding by adding two large rooms. Incidentally 
it might be mentioned that John Saari, senior 
member of the firm, has been appointed vice consul 
here for the new Republic of Finland, his creden- 
tials having been received here this week from 
Rudolf Holsti, minister of foreign affairs at 
Ifelsingfors, and also from Bainbridge Colby, Sec- 
retary of State. 

W. C. Geddes, sales manager for the Oregon 
Iuunber Co., says that the car shortage this sum- 
mer is going to be much worse than that of last 
year. He says the sbortage will mean enforced 
shut down of the mills because they are now three 
months behind with shipments and lumber can 
not be piled up for ever. 

The Bede Lumber Co. has opened an office in 
the Failing Building, this city, and in a few days 
will begin the erection of a box factory where 
boxes will be manufactured for the apple growers 
of Yakima Valley, Wash. The company is in reality 
an association of apple growers who have chipped 
in money to operate the plant here and supply 
themselves to some extent with boxes and shooks 
when apple picking time comes around. A. Bruce 
Trame is president of the company and will have 
charge of affairs here. Mr. Frame formerly 
operated sawmills in southern Oregon but has been 
making Portland his home more recently. 

Charles E. Sands, sales manager for the Hart- 
Wood Lumber Co., has returned from an extended 
trip to the main business centers of the East. His 
deductions are that we are going to have a read- 
justment period of a few months, when the lumber 
business will get on a more solid basis, after 
which things will again move to everybody’s satis- 
faction. F. A. Hart, head of the company, spent 
last week at the logging camps and mill on Willapa 
Harbor. 

Frank C. Young, western manager for the Nicola, 
Stone & Myers Co., says that one reason for the 
serious car shortage is the dispatch given cars 
after they are on their way. One car shipped here 
in January arrived at Bay City, Mich., a couple 
of days ago, he says. In this connection it might 
he interesting to note that figures compiled by 
R. J. Knott, traffic manager of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, show that it now re- 
quires from approximately 50 to 160 percent 
longer to ship a car of pine lumber from eastern 
Oregon and Washington to the eastern markets 
than it did in 1916. 

S. EB. Smith, formerly chief lumber inspector 
for the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway, has 
become associated with the O. R. Menefee Co., 
wholesale lumber, as buyer. it was announced today 
Ls Vice President and General Manager O. F. 
Tipton. 

A large number of lumbermen from all parts 
of the United States are expected in Portland 
from June 21 to June 26 to attend the forty-sixth 
annual session of the Mystic Shrine and among 
others who will extend the glad hand and do 
everything to make their visit pleasant and com- 
fortable is H. P. Dutton, head of the H. P. Dutton 
Lumber Co. Mr. Dutton says that the company’s 
offices in the Lumbermen’s Building will be thrown 
open to the visiting Shriners and their friends. 

W. J. Beggs, of Gadsden, Ala., left for home 
this week after having spent several weeks in 
Portland in connection with a large timber deal 
in southern Oregon. He expects to return shortly 
to close the transaction. Mr. Beggs is associated 
with Vv. W. Long of the V. W. Long Lumber Co., 
of Birmingham, Ala., wholesale lumber. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


May 15.—Lumber prices during the past week 
fave a greater indication of strength than has 
heen shown since the slump in quotations a month 
ago. No advance to higher levels was reported, 
but mills in this district shipping principally by 
rail declared that inquiries were stronger and that 
the market was more than holding its own. Car 
material and other items for railroad construction 
continued to form a large part of the new business 
ofered and indications were that this class of 
orders would continue on the increase rather than 
the decrease for some months. Upners showed 
the greatest strength, this being attributed to the 
log situation, it being stated that there was prac- 
ms ly no surplus in logs of any grade in the water 
locally, with clear logs particularly scarce. Off- 
Shore business continues unusually brisk with mills 
considerably behind on orders and plenty of ton- 
nage available. 

That the moving picture produces large con- 
snmers of lumber was commented upon by W. 


Yale Henry, secretary of the Clear Fir Lumber 
Co. after a combined business and pleasure trip to 
California. “One producer,” said Mr. Henry, 
“uses about 15,000 feet each day, and the aggre- 
gate for Los Angeles and Hollywood is in the 
neighborhood of 150,000 feet daily. Of this 
amount practically half is fir and the balance red- 
wood.” Much of the fir at present, Mr. Henry 
states, is being shipped from the Columbia River 
district, the Puget Sound territory being handi- 
capped by a difference in freight amount to about 
75 cents a thousand. 

Work of rebuilding the plant of the City Mill- 
work Co., recently destroyed by fire, was well under 
way this week and the plant expects to be oper- 
ating full force within two months. The com- 
pany announces plans for a thoroly modern mill, 
the main building to be of the saw-tooth type of 
mill construction, containing 10,000 feet of floor 
space. ‘fhe boiler room is to be of tile con- 
struction and the plans include tile dry kilns 
eventually, altho immediate pressure of orders on 
hand is causing wooden reconstruction of the old 
kilns which were not totally destroyed. In the 
meantime the company is filling its orders thru 
competitors. 

The State industrial insurance commission has 
issued a call to all logging concerns and sawmills 
here to turn in their premiums at once. This 
includes all industries coming under classification 
No. 50 or the logging camps and all under Class 
10, or the sawmills. Harley L. Hughes, chairman 
of the commission, yesterday pointed out that 
the recent accident at North Bend, in which sev- 
eral men lost their lives and several more were 
severely injured, had depleted the accident fund of 
Class 50 to such an extent that it is considered 
necessary to issue the two calls for funds which 
are turned into the State under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Tyree Rodes has just received word that he 
has been granted a patent by the Canadian Govern- 
ment on his system of sawing, by which he claims 
to cut about 12 percent more lumber and of a 
higher grade out of a log than is obtained in the 
old way. In order to demonstrate the way he does 
this Mr. Rodes has made a built-up log, ten feet 
long and about three feet in diameter, which he 
takes apart board by board and shows his way 
and the other way of sawing and illustrates the 
differences. The boards are hollow and the “log” 
is light. Mr. Rodes has been making his head- 
quarters at the Hotel Tacoma here for some months. 

Under direction of its engineer, Glenn McKenzie, 
of Kalama, the Mountain Timber Co. is making ex- 
tensive repairs to its mammoth logging railway 
trestle, extending from the mill site several miles 
up the Kalama River. This trestle is being re- 
built and recapped to put it in condition for log- 
ging operations. The company is operating a small 
logging camp to get out timber for the work and 
will resume logging on a big scale as soon as the 
trestle is rebuilt. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 15.—Seattle building permits for April, 
1920, numbered 1,021, of a value of $1,155,320, 
as compared with 1,377 permits of a value of 
1,341,415 for April, 1919. There was a falling 
off of 356 permits in number and $186,095 in 
value. For the first four months of 1920 the num- 
ber of permits was 3,573 of a value of $4,776,065, 
as compared with 3,997 permits of a value of $4,- 
244,475 for the corresponding period in 1919—a 
decrease of 424 permits and an increase of $531,- 
590 in value. 

The forest fire season has opened with a rush, 
under conditions threatening a vast amount of 
damage unless extreme care is taken. The most 
serious fire reported to the Washington Forest 
Fire Association, has swept over a thousand acres 
of an old burn in Clallam County. It is on the 
Solduck River, near the Muller camp, about two 
miles west of Lake Crescent, Olympic national 
forest. Wardens and rangers are fighting hard to 
keep the fire out of the green timber, which in 
that region is practically all large size old growth 
Douglas fir. 

While the district boards of the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen in eastern Washington, 
eastern Oregon and northern Idaho, have voted for 
an increase of wages of 40 cents a day, providing 
a scale of $4.60, no such action is in prospect on 
Puget Sound. The going scale here is based on a 
minimum of $5.25, precluding the necessity of a 
further increase. 

At this week’s meeting of the trustees of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, reports 
were received from President R. W. Vinnedge and 
Secretary Manager Robert B. Allen, who attended 
the meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association in Chicago. The trustees also 
listened to a report from Traffic Manager H. M. 
Proebstel on minima, but deferred action until 
a subsequent meeting to be held in Portland, Ore. 
J. N. Teal, of Portland, counsel of the association, 
was present. 











Douglas 
r-i-k 


—like our other woods— 
is gaining broader distri- 
bution in Eastern markets 
because of its adaptability 
to varied uses and uniform 
quality and millwork. Fol- 
lowing are a few of the 


uses for which we recom- 
mend Douglas Fir: 


TIMBERS, JOIST, 
DIMENSION, 
R. R. MATERIAL 


FINISH, FLOORING, 
CEILING, SIDING, 
AND YARD STOCK. 





Port Orford Cedar 

Other Sitka Spruce 
Woods | Western Hemlock 
W. Red Cedar 

e yore 
Can aho ite Pine 

° Téaho Fir and Larch 
Ship Red Cedar Shingles 





EASTERN OFFICES: 
NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd 8t., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mgr. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg., 
W. OU. Womelsdorf, Mgr. 


CHICAGO—Stock Exchange Bldg., 
T. W. Lehmann, Mgr. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Lumber Exchange. 











We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARIL-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


Northwestern ORTLAND, 
Bank Bldg., ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres. & Treas. J. 9. SAARI, V.-Pres. 
G. R. TULLY, Secy. F. W. ROBLIN, Sales Mer. 
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_ CALIFORNIA | 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison. 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


























California White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1,500 carloads of Box Shooks annually 


Address your inquiries to 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


ae re. San Francisco, Cal. 


Ready for june————_ 
Shipment 
500M! °/, California White 


Pine Rough No. 2 Shop and 
Better Choice Air Dried Stock 


| MACOMBER SAVIDGE LUMBER COMPANY 











Hobart Building, San Francisco, Cal. 








SPOKANE 








i 
Eastern 
Buyers 


looking for values in 


Western 


White Pine 


will do well to inves- 
tigate our products. 


The Polleys Lumber 


Company 

oe — Missoula, Mont. 
Shipments. Gen. Offices and Mills. 
L = 








“These Posts Look Good To Us” 


Mr. L. G. Murphy, Converse, Indiana shares the 
opinion of hundreds of aggressive dealers in re- 
gard toCha- : Cedar Posts. 
pin's Life- CHAPIN’S They sell be- 
time Axe- LI FEI ME causetheylook 
Split West- good to the 


ern Red. farmer, too. 


E.T. Chapin Co., SPOKANE, WASH. 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers * *<ris 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


W. C. Miller, secretary of the Columbia Valley 
Lumber Co., of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
announces the opening of a new storage yard in 
Seattle, in addition to the retail yard on Cali- 
fornia Avenue. The company recently leased a 
part of the plant of the Elliott Bay Shipbuilding 
Co. near the Spokane Avenue bridge, and will 
have five or six acres available as yard space. A 
gridiron is now being installed, and some time 
next week the first scow load of lumber from the 
Bloedel Donovan mills at Bellingham will arrive. 
The new arrangement will effect a reduction in the 
handling charges of lumber. The retail yard on 
California Avenue will be supplied from the stor- 
age yard, and some of the eastern Washington 
yards will receive mixed cars of stock from this 
source. The storage yard will have a capacity of 
from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet. The manager 
will be J. J. O'Leary, at present manager of the 
California Avenue yard. F. P. Bailey will be 
advanced to the management of the California 
Avenue yard, 

Colby & Dickinson (Inc.) have secured a 4-year 
lease on the premises at 314 Westlake Avenue 
North, and will build a lumber warehouse with 
basement covering a tract 40x108 feet, all of which 
will be used as storage and sales area. The im- 
provement will cost $10,000. 

C. D. Lewis, of the C. D. Lewis Timber Co., well 
known in timber land circles on the Pacific coast 
left early this week for a hurried business trip to 
Chicago in connection with some timber matters. 
Ilis office reports increased activity in timber land 
circles with considerable inquiry from eastern and 
southern prospective investors. 

Alec B. Davis, sales manager of the Ross-Saska- 
toon Lumber Co., Waldo, B. C., was in Seattle 
the first of the week en route home after spending 
two or three days with his parents and also his 
wife, who has been living several months with 
them at their home in Portland. He also got ac- 
quainted with his daughter, who was born a couple 
of days before he arrived, making the second girl 
baby in his family, the other being one and one- 
half years old. Mr. Davis took his new honors 
Very modestly and was hastening back to his job 
of marketing from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet 
of lumber this year. He said that the pine market 
is holding up well, tho fir and larch have been 
dragging a little in sympathy with Coast fir. 

J. P. Austin, manager of operations of the Rey- 
nolds Co., Vancouver, B. C., at Port Moody, has 
been spending a few days in Seattle getting in 
touch with the lumber situation here and visiting 
old friends, 

D. W. Baird, of the D. W. Baird Lumber Co., 
Chicago, accompanied by Mr. Roberts, of the same 
firm, is in Seattle. He regards prospects for lum- 
ber as favorable, altho the market at present is 


quiet. 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
May 17.—Even tho the demand does not seem to 





be heavy, prices continue to hold well, and espe- 
cially on fresh cutting. The wet weather con- 
tinues to hamper production and, while more cars 
have been available for the last two weeks, there 
is still a great shortage and the mills are afraid 
that the worst is yet to come. If the car situation 
gets much worse it will mean that some of the 
mills will have to further reduce their output, be- 
cause they are cramped for room and in some in- 
stances can not carry a large accumulation on 
account of the high cest of production. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 17.—While some items of North Carolina 
pine rough showed a decrease in sales during the 
week, other items showed a rather decided increase. 
The millmen in this section are far from feeling 
pessimistic over the future, altho it is felt that 
embargo conditions are not improving and opti- 
mistic reports given out a short time back were 
not well founded. The Pennsylvania Railroad is 
now embargoed to all points east of New Bruns- 
wick, which makes New York territory still closed, 
while the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac is 
again embargoed for freight thru Potomac Yards 
and Washington. The Wilkes-Barre route to New 
England is still closed, but some freight is being got 
into Harlem Transfer, N. Y., via Baltimore & Ohio 
thru Hagerstown at same rates as via Potomac 
Yards. The Baltimore & Ohio has put an embargo 
against all freight moving thru Cincinnati for 
Pennsylvania Railroad and this will cut down the 
volume of traffic from the Southwest. In fact, it is 
known now that southwestern mills are having 
much more difficulty getting stock into North and 
East than formerly, and this will help the North 
Carolina pine mills, for it has been competition 
from this source that has caused them to lower 
their quotations recently. 

The number of inquiries received for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 & better and stock boards is very small 
and further concessions have been made in quota- 
tions by mills overanxious to move this stock, 


which had to be met by others in the same in- 
dustry. Good lumber is still wanted badly in 
the New York section and New England, but can 
not be shipped thru, so mills are not quoting on 
such business. Demand for No. 3 rough is very 
slow and prices have shown a further slight decline 
during the week. There is a brisk demand for + 4 
edge box, especially from the New York and Jerscy 
City markets. Large sales have been rather ire- 
quent, as have also been orders for two to five 
carlots of box resawn rough. The supply of box 
on hand in New York City is very light, only one 
or two box plants there having real supplies. Bal: 
more and Philadelphia are not buying much edce 
box right now because of large offering of air dried 
stock; but air dried prices are stiffening all the 
time and are not far out of line with kiln dried, 
Demand for 4/4 edge culls and red heart is fair 
with prices holding firm, while an increase in sale 
of box bark strips has been noted, with a tendency 
on part of mills to retrieve certain concessions 
made about ten days ago to move more stock. 
Stock box moves very siowly; but should demand 
continue good for roofers it would help out the 
rough box situation, especially as to prices. There 
has been very little flooring, ceiling and partition 
sold during the week. Some mills have cut prices 
to induce heavier buying and the slight weakening 
in good rough lumber has adversely affected dressed 
stock. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 17.—During last week twenty-four build- 
ing permits, totalling $104,459, were issued it 
New Orleans, as compared with seventeen permits 
aggregating $40,885 for the corresponding week 
last year. 

Local unions carpenters and their employers are 
still negotiating over wages and working conidi- 
tions for the coming year and the danger of a 
strike is not yet averted. The union rejected the 
employers’ offer of 90 cents, reiterating the orisi- 
nal demand for $1 and a ‘closed shop.” Both 
sides are reticent regarding the present status of 
the matter. 

Pascagoula, Miss., reports the receipt from 
Leakesville, Miss., and reshipment by rail to (al- 
veston of the largest~single stick of timber ever 
handled thru that rather important lumber center. 
The “big ’un” is a piece of gum timber 65 feet 
long and 3 feet square, weighing approximately 
38,000 pounds. It was consigned to the United 
Dredging Co., of Galveston, and will be used, it 
is understood, in connection with that company's 
dredges engaged in channel improvement work. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 19.—There are not enough shipments being 
made from this district to establish the market, 
the trading being confined almost entirely to 
small mills that are cutting prices. The fact that 
the larger mills have practically withdrawn from 
the market has had no effect upon the situation, 
for buyers seem to be nervous and are filling only 
actual requirements. There seems to be plenty 
of cars, but the distribution is bad, causing the 
supply to come spotted. 

The Beaumont Chamber of Commerce is now 
making inquiries for a shook mill to be esta!- 
lished in Beaumont to take care of the growing 
demand for boxes of all kinds from the Mexican 
trade. William Saenger, president of the Beau- 
mont Import & Export Co., reported to the direc- 
tors: that he was unable anywhere in the Unite: 
States to secure enough box material to supply 
the trade, altho he had gone as far as Canada. 

The Gulf Export & Transportation Co. has pur- 
chased the 4,100-ton steel freighter Lake Flagstaff 
from the Shipping Board and this will be put into 
the Beaumont-Tampico service. 

The Beaumont Chamber of Commerce has ¢h- 
dorsed the open shop movement which began in 
Beaumont six months ago and now applies to all 
the lumber mills and woodworking plants in this 
section of the State. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


May 18.—-With the month only a little over 
half gone, Orange has during May established 4 
new high record for export timber shipments. 
One-tenth as much lumber and timber has bern 
exported already this month as was shipped from 
Orange during the four entire years of 1916, 1917, 
1918 and 1919. Six ships have taken out a total 
during the first half of May of no less than 7,335.- 
000 feet. During the four years above mentioned, 
or since the port of Orange was opened, a total ol 
70,464,425 feet was exported. 

The British steamer Tremeadow took out ‘he 
largest cargo, carrying 2,600,000 feet from here. 
The other five vessels to clear were: Steamship 
Glenshiel, 1,750,000 feet; steamship Batanes, 1.- 
250,000 feet; Steamship Melbourne P. Smith, |. 
110,000 feet; schooner Roseway, 350,000 feet; 
schooner Doane, 375,000 feet. 
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A project has been worked out here for the estab- 
lishment of a brick and tile factory, the novelty 

which lies in the proposal to manufacture the 
prick from sawmill waste. <A public test was made 
here of the ‘brick thus manufactured, both as to 
water and fire resistance. The brick showed a 
higher power of resistance to an acetylene gas 
iame than the best grade of brick made from clay. 
The plant will employ about one hundred men. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


May 17.—Altho demand is still giving the mills 
enough orders to keep them busy, the southern 
pine market continues a little quiet, with the re- 
sult that prices during the last week or two have 
declined considerably. However, the millmen do 
not appear alarmed over the concessions and con- 
tinue the booking of orders. The present situation 
is attributed to the tight money market and the 
railroad embargo. In Texas and Oklahoma there 
is little or no embargo trouble now and the mills 
are turning much attention in their direction. As 
a precaution against serious accumulations, the 
mills generally have stopped night runs, and some 
have reduced the time of day runs. Shipments 
lately have been less than production in some mill 
sections, due to the embargoes. The railroads are 
increasing their buying, the improvement in de- 
mand for car materials being especially noticeable. 
A considerable improvement in export activity is 
also looked for when conditions relating to ship- 
ments are improved. The reports show a big call 
from the foreign countries. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


May 17.—While the demand for building mate- 
rial for construction, especially of houses, still con- 
tinues strong, the market seems to have fallen off 
slightly in the last week. According to reports, 
retail yard stocks are getting low, as the dealers 
are holding back with their purchases, waiting to 
see what is going to develop in the matter of 
prices. Another factor which has affected the 
market is the shutting off of shipments out of this 
territory owing to embargoes. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


May 17.—Inability of the railroads here to 
handle outgoing and incoming shipments fast 
enough to relieve the industries of the Tonawandas 
has caused an embargo to be placed on receipts by 
rail until such time as the congestion in the yards 
here has been fully relieved. At no time since the 
union switchmen quit their jobs on April 30 has 
the situation with the railroads and industries 
here been so serious. During the last week a num- 
her of planing mills, including those of the North- 
ern Lumber Co., the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., White, 
Gratwick & Mitchell, Wallace Bros., have been 
forced to shut down, sometimes for several days, 
until cars were available for shipments. 

The railroads are gradually increasing their 
switching by employing more men to replace the 
men who quit their positions, but their unfamiliar- 
ity with switching has made progress slow in re- 
covering from the congestion that developed with- 
in a day or two after the union men quit. A 
number of industries that have switch engines to 





handle cars in their own yards have loaned them 
and their crews to the railroads for relief work. 
Difficulty in securing cars for shipments has 


caused a number of shippers to resort to the use 
of canal boats, the barge canal having opened for 
the season. Heavy shipments are being made over 
the waterway, but as the amount of tonnage avail- 
able on the canal is limited it does not give ship- 
pers hope of the relief they seek. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


M 17.—That the United States Government 


may be in the market for a large quantity of 
lumber to fit up on the Aberdeen proving grounds 
in Moryland as a big ammunition arsenal is indi- 
cated by a request of the. War Department for an 


appropriation of not less than $5,500,000 for the 
equ ent of such a place. 


Lumber trade conditions in some of its divisions 
are indicated by the report that the contractors for 
the construction of the new buildings for the Mary- 
land Casualty Co. have decided that they will not 


Placs an order for several hundred thousand feet 


of oak and southern pine rift flooring now because 
they ‘eel that the market may be expected to 
z0 lower. So far the quotations are very firm, 
the ‘alling off in the volume of business being 
a ‘ed less to the absence of demand than to 


rence in the movement of stocks by the 
breakdown of the railroads. 

_Three thousand acres of timber land on the 
Catoctin Mountains, just back of Thurmont, Md., 
were swept by a forest fire which burned for three 
days last week, The blaze broke out in Salamander 
waats and spread eastward about three miles. The 
laze was one of the most disastrous as far as 


loss to timber in that section is concerned since 
1912, when the entire eastern slope of Catoctin 
Mountain was burned over. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


May 18.—The lumber market has lost all the 
snap it possessed but a few weeks ago, and there 
is a noticeable uncertainty and a decided inclina- 
tion on the part of yards and the factory trade 
to withhold orders. A feeling pervades the lum- 
ber market that prices have reached their peak, 
and that we are due for a reaction. Announcement 
of price reductions in some lines has brought a 
quick response in public buying, but prospective 
builders face the continued high cost of labor and 
the scarcity of some lines of building materials 
and the general tendency of loaning institutions to 
restrict building loans until the market becomes 
more stable. Instead of being ready to go into the 
market at the lower trend of prices, buyers look 
for new developments. So orders have been con- 
siderably limited and those who find stock held 
up in transit and worth less than when it was 
bought, are not in any mood to consider new com- 
mitments. Furthermore, from a_ wholesaler’s 
standpoint the credit situation has to be seriously 
considered because there are hundred of thousands 
of dollars of accounts tied up because deliveries 
cannot be made. 

During the past week operations have been 
largely confined to those jobs about the city that 
were fully supplied with materials already de- 
livered and the remainder of the operations have 
been forced to shut down for the time being owing 
to the material shortage. There is a vast amount 
of construction planned and ready to proceed, with 
cost a secondary consideration, but as it can not 
go ahead until materials are available the entire 
situation reverts back to the transportation tieup. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 18.—Many inquiries are being received by 
the leading wholesalers here and they are unani- 
mous in expressing confidence that a tremendous 
volume of business may reasonably be expected 
just as soon as the present railroad and labor dis- 
turbances are adjusted. Lumber shipments are 
greatly delayed in transit, particularly those en 
route to New York and New England districts. 
Railroad embargoes have hindered the movement. 

The labor situation is expected to improve by 
reason of the fact that many industrial plants 
are compelled to shut down temporarily, thus 
throwing a lot of labor. on the market. It was 
credibly reported today that considerable groups 
of laborers were offering their services in Pitts- 
burgh today at 35 cents an hour, an unheard of 
low figure in view of the high wages recently de- 
manded and paid. 

Various large industrial concerns, having awak- 
ened to the need of their employees for increased 
housing facilities, are now assisting financially in 
the erection of new homes for working men. 

Yard stocks are badly depleted. Prices in all 
lineseare holding strong, with no changes of conse- 
quence since last week. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 17.—The last week has been one of uncer- 
tainties in the lumber business. For a time it 
looked as tho a real break in the price of some 
items of lumber was due. The break that there 
was came in North Carolina pine and in some few 
items of southern pine. It will be some time 
before buying is as active again as it was, for 
some of the yards have good stocks that have not 
moved at all during the last two weeks. The set- 
tlement of the carpenters’ strike has started some 
building work going, but on account of the rail- 
road situation it does not go with much vim. 
Shippers who serve this market are complaining 
bitterly about not being able to make shipments 
so as to get their money. 

Millwork men are busy, but not crowded as they 
were, for new business is not coming in strong. 
Furniture factories are well booked with orders, 
but are having trouble to ship what they have 
made and sold. Builders have lots of work on 
their books, but can not get much of it done be- 
cause of labor troubles and material supplies. Box 
making has been dull. 

The demand for hardwoods keeps up strong, and 
no weakness has developed in any item. Oak, ° 
chestnut, birch, beech, maple, gum, basswood, ash, 
cherry, hickory, and mahogany are in good de- 
mand, with an easing off in the extreme scarcity 
of oak, and a strengthening in the demand for 
gum reported. The easing off in oak seems to be 
because the furniture trade is demanding more 
walnut, gum and mahogany, for the other buyers 
seem active enough. White pine is in as good 
call as can be expected when there is little buying, 
and stocks have not accumulated enough to make 
any impression on prices. Spruce, too, is holding 
well, the demand taking all that is offered at good 
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buyers say that it even exceeds 
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‘BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, 
of the most pop- 
ular and attrac- 
tive houses and 
bungalows. 

We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, speci- 
fications, lum- 
ber and _ mill 
bills. 

Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, serviceable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 

Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 
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Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 
encing tastes for better bomes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOOKS are ‘‘standard equipment’ in the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘‘Modern Bunga- 
lows’’ contains 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘‘Modern Homes’ is a 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
practical, suited to any climate; either book postpaid $1 or 
both tor $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas in 
America Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 1010 
First National Bank Buiiding, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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prices. Hemlock is very scarce and high, and 
stocks are still low in yards, but should be gain- 
ing a little at mills because of the lack of ship- 
ments. Cypress demand is good, and prices are 
firm. Southern pine in timbers and other items 
not affected by North Carolina is strong, but roof- 
ers, box, flooring and the smaller sizes are likely 
to be affected if the situation does not change. 
Lath are not as scarce and high as they were, but 
are readily saleable at good figures. Shingles are 
slow, but stocks are low enough to keep prices up. 

Charles F, Fry, who was office man for James 
Strong & Co. for many years and left the lumber 
business when that firm wound up, has again taken 
up the business by becoming secretary of the C. 
KE. Bartlett Lumber Co., with offices in the Lincoln 
Building, this city. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


May 19.—Under the influence of a number of 
disturbing factors the lumber market in this city 
and district has been quiet of late. Bookings of 
new orders by planing mills and interior finish 
plants have been on a limited scale recently. In 
spite of that the plants in this city are being kept 
fairly well employed. 

Largely on account of embargoes on shipments 
of freight to points east of Chicago, the car situa- 
tion has been better of late and operators have 
been able to take care of their orders in this terri- 
tory more promptly. 

The market in white pine lumber is being held 
on the lists that went into effect last January. 
Lath and shingles are easier, with supplies being 
pressed for sale. It is conceded that too many 
plants to make lath were put in during the period 
of high prices and scareity of supplies a few 
months ago, and the trade is not sanguine that 
quotations can be maintained around $12. Advices 
have been received to the effect that large quan- 
tities of lath are waiting to be marketed in this 
territory as soon as they can be shipped in. An 
easier tendency is noted in western lumber and 
materials owing to the larger offerings in transit 
cars. A drop has been noted in 2-inch dimension 
stuff from the West. Southern lumber is also 
being offered on a lower basis. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


May 17.—Certain lumber companies in Omaha 
have reduced quotations 8 to 10 percent on com- 
mon. Peter Kiewit, a local building contractor, 
in commenting on the decline, said, ‘That is begin- 
ging to be worth while. We have received quota- 
tions carrying a 10 percent general reduction on all 
grades of lumber but I am sorry to say this is not 
true of other lines of building material.’ W. W. 
Carmichael, of the C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., said, 
“We are absorbing a general reduction of about 8 
percent on lumber and this is on lumber in our 
stock that we bought at the top of the market. We 
are doing this to assist in helping out the general 
situation.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


May 19.—Some labor trouble has developed in 
the twin cities in the last few days, but it has not 
seriously crippled any iudustry. The unions have 
finally called the long expected strikes in the sash 
and door factories, but were unable to get enough 
men to pull out of most of the plants to affect 
them to any great degree. Owing to the changed 
conditions in the trade some shops were carrying 
a surplus of men and were glad to dispose of the 
agitator element. None of the plants are down 
and most of them are running at normal capacity 
or nearly so The men presented no demands. 
They had asked the employers to treat with union 
officials regarding hours of labor and wages, and 
this was refused in the winter on the ground that 
the companies did not care to do business with 
outsiders. They are adhering to the open shop 
principle, which is gaiuing ground in the twin 
cities. 

An attempt to draw twin city switchmen into 
the outlaw strike last week resulted in pulling 
only a handful of men off work on three of the 
lines, a total of seventy men being out. This 
handicapped the yard work for a while, but did 
not tie up anything, and conditions are showing 
improvement already. 

P. Olwell, of the Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Everett, Wash., was here last week on his return 
from an extended business trip to the South and 
East. He conferred here with Ed Crook, the com- 
pany’s local sales representative. 

H. G. Klopp, of Spokane, president of the White 
Pine Sash Co., was here on business last week and 
reported demand for their line of products quite 
active. 

John M. Junge, who recently sold out his inter- 
ests in the Central Warehouse Lumber Co. and 
retired as general manager, has gone west, partly 
for a vacation trip and partly to look after his 


interests in a lumber manufacturing plant in the 
Inland Empire. 

C. M. Munger, of Lafayette, Ind., who is with 
the building material department of the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co., is in the Northwest on a tour 
in the interests of its products. 

Harry Alsop, manager of the yards of the In- 
terior Lumber Co., with headquarters at Fargo. 
N. D., was down the other day looking for stock 
for his yards, and reported farming conditions and 
outlook in the Red River valley to be excellent. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 18.—Trade here is marking time while the 
banks are endeavoring to straighten out the credit 
stringency. Sales have fallen off sharply, except 
in hardwoods, for which there is reported some 
increase in demand. Southern pine is showing 
greater weakness and it is rather in the air that 
price lists are likely to see some revision, both be- 
cause the general trend of prices appears to be 
downward and because of the much lower prices 
now being quoted for fir. While the fir market 
has been very weak, there appears to be growing 
firmness in that end of the business. All other 
lines of business are taking in slack, getting rid 
of high priced stuff as rapidly as possible and sail- 
ing close to the wind. 

Robert E. Seeley, since 1915 assistant manager 
of the hardwood department of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., has resigned to become assistant to W. M. 
Beebe, president of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co.. 
Seattle. Mr. Seeley, before coming to the Kansas 
City office, was with the Long-Bell company at the 
mills. He served abroad with the 20th Engineers 
(Forest). J. R. Guinee has been transferred from 
Pine Bluff, Ark., to become assistant manager of 
the hardwood department. 

News has been received here of a serious acci- 
dent to Elmer Ryder, woods superintendent of the 
King-Ryder mill of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at 
Bonami, La. Mr. Ryder was crossing the tracks 
at the mill when he was run down by a switch 
engine and one of his legs so badly crushed that 
it was necessary to amputate it. 

Frank Watkins, sales manager of the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Co., is on a visit to the 
company’s mills. 

Leonard Painter, editor of the Log of Long-Beli 
and assistant in the public department of the com- 
pany, is making a trip to the company’s mills 14 
get better acquainted with his contributors. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


May 17.--The softening of prices which re- 
sulted from temporary congestion of British Colum- 
bia transit shipments at Cartier, Ont., is passing 
away. The mills in British Columbia have shown 
a tendency to reduce their production, some even 
closing down, so that they may be able to market 
the whole of their output without depending on 
transit shipments. There is a strong demand for 
good white pine. Mill run 1%-inch and mill run 
5/4-inch white pine are the strongest items and 
are very scarce. Hemlock is as strong as ever in 
the Ontario market, in spite of the competition of 
British Columbia fir. The softening in west Coast 
fir extended to a decline of about $5 a thousand 
and was due almost entirely to the embargo on the 
shipment of Canadian cars to United States points, 
together with the falling off in the demand from 
the United States. There is a little more spruce 
offering, but so little that it has no effect on prices, 
which are very firm. White pine lath seem to have 
found their level. Prices range from $16 to $18 
at the mill, in Ontario. British Columbia pine 
lath, which recently came on the market rather 
heavily as the result of the embargo on car ship- 
ments to the United States, are not being shipped 
into Ontario now to any appreciable extent. Sales 
of white pine at mill points in Ontario are at very 
firm prices, which in a number of cases range fron 
40 to 50 percent above the prices of last year. 

A dispatch from Sydney, N. S., reports the lo=s 
of about $500,000 worth of pulp wood belonging 
to the Cape Breton Pulp & Paper Co. The logs 
went thru the booms in the Northern River at 
Murray, Cape Breton Island, on May 9, and ther 
will probably be a total loss. 

A. E. Masuret, formerly of British Columbfa, has 
joined the staff of Tomlinson & Mitchell, whole- 
sale lumber dealers, Winnipeg and Vancouver. °~ 
their Ontario representative. Mr. Masuret ‘a= 
been selling lumber in Ontario for the last yea’. 
and previous to this had extensive experience in 
the West. . 

J. C. Bartram, formerly with the Rideau Lumer 
Co., Ottawa, has launched out for himself in the 
wholesale lumber line with offices in the Jackson 
Building, Ottawa. 

Matthew Brown, formerly with the Gall Lum- 
ber Co., Toronto, has been appointed Canadian 
salesman for the Thomas Hall Lumber Co. 4t 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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PAYING CANADIAN FREIGHT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18.—In order to 
eliminate confusion growing out of the differ- 
ence in exchange value between United States 
and Canadian money, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission today made public the following 
additions to conference ruling No. 207: 


The existing difference in exchange value be- 
tween the monies of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, while continuing to bear the 
same denomination, has been productive of confu- 
sion and uncertainty as to the construction to be 
placed upon tariff schedules, division sheets, and 
accounts in respect of traffic crossing the inter- 
national boundary. We are of opinion that where 
transportation of persons or property or trans- 
mission of intelligence by wire or wireless takes 
place partly within the United States and partly 
within the Dominion of Canada, the tariff charges 
or divisions thereof accruing for the part which 
takes place within the United States are payable 
only in lawful money of the United States, irre- 
spective of the money in which tariff charges or 
divisions thereof accruing for the part which takes 
place in the Dominion of Canada may be payable 
under the laws there in force. 

Adjustment should be made in accordance here- 
with by carriers subject to the act in settling 
their accounts with connecting carriers. Appro- 
priate rules or regulations to give effect to this 
valiant may also be included by such carriers in 
their tariff schedules, if they so desire. 

The practice, which has grown up since develop- 
ment of said difference in exchange values, of re- 
quiring prepayment of charges in cases where not 
customarily required theretofore, tends to em- 
hbarrass shippers and impede foreign commerce. 
Carriers subject to the act will be expected to re- 
frain from such unusual requirements in cases 


where they are not justified by other considera- 
tions, 


COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18.—In reduced rate 
order No. 285 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has approved a petition of the Southern Pa- 
cific Co. for permission to file a schedule naming 
a reduced rate on rough lumber to be manutfac- 
tured and reshipped from MacDoel, Calif., to 
Derigo, Calif. 

Order No. 264 authorizes the Western Pacific 
Railroad Co. to file a schedule reducing the com- 
modity rate on logs in carloads from Loyalton 
Junction, Calif., to Loyalton, Calif. 

Order No. 275 authorizes the Sacramento North- 
ern railroad to file reduced rates on wood crate 
and box material in carloads between points on 
its line. 

In a formal decision in Docket No. 10794— 
Cleveland Cooperage Co. v. Director General, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
et al.—the Interstate Commerce Commission finds 
that complainant is entitled to $25 reparation with 
interest on account of the collection of demurrage 
charges, which are found to have been illegal in 
part, assessed on a carload of barrels held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on account of an embargo. The car 
was destined to Nutley, N. J., and complainant was 
advised by telephone that this point was not em- 
bargoed. Later it was found to be affected by the 
general embargo. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on July 8 
will hear oral argument in Docket No. 8819— 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association et al., Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad Co. et al. 

On July 7 the commission will listen to oral 
argument in investigation and suspension docket 
No. 1167—Norfolk-Portsmouth switching. 

On July 16 oral argument will be heard in docket 
No. 11056—Neeler Lumber & Fuel Co. vs. Director 
General, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
tailroad Co. 















INLAND EMPIRE 








SPOKANE, WASH., May 15.—QLumbermen of the 
Inland Empire were interested this week in the 
announcement at Omaha to the effect that prices 
of lumber in that district had declined 8 to 10 
percent. It is not believed here that the an- 
nouncement would have much effect on lumber 
conditions in the Inland Empire because of the 
scarcity of stocks prevailing in this district. “I 
do not think there has been a general reduction in 
the prices of lumber,” stated J. P. McGoldrick, 
president of the MeGoldrick Lumber Co. 

In the face of the Omaha announcement that 
prices were lower comes the announcement here 
that mill and timber workers of the Inland Empire 
will soon have their minimum wage scale increased 
at least 40 cents a day. This information was 
given out this week by Norman F. Coleman, presi- 
dent of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumber- 
men. The district boards of the Four L’s of this 
section voted to recommend to the Loyal Legion 
board of directors that an increased scale be es- 
tablished. “Several of the other districts have 
made the same recommendation to the board, and I 
believe that a minimum wage of at least $4.60 
a day, an increase of 40 cents a day, will be es- 
tablished at the meeting of the board of directors 
to be held in Portland next Monday,” stated Mr. 
Coleman. The following employers attended the 
district meeting here: J. P. McGoldrick, presi- 
dent of the McGoldrick Lumber Co.; FE. F. C. Van 
Dissel, ‘manager of the Phoenix Lumber Co.; Ray 
Wilson, treasurer of the Deer Park Lumber Co.; 
and Huntington Taylor, of the Rutledge Timber 
Co.. Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 


Rk. E. Blackwell and Sig Hofslund, officials of 
the Blackwell Lumber Co., Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, 
Frank W. Lewis, sales manager of the Blackwell 
Lumber Co. and of the Panhandle Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Spokane; R. V. Gibson, of 
Newark, N. J., a large stockholder in the Pan- 


handle Lumber Co.; and John Dimeling, of Spirit 
Lake, Idaho, general manager of the Panhandle 
Lumber Co.’s business, were in consultation at 
Spirit Lake the early part of the week. “We are 
turning back orders now and will continue out of 
the market until June anway,’” said Mr. Lewis. 
“Stocks are very short. Shipments from this dis- 
trict during the first quarter of this year were 
over twice as large as for the first quarter of last 
year.” The two mills of the Blackwell Lumber 
Co. and the two of the Panhandle Lumber Co. are 
all running double shifts. The Panhandle Lumber 
Co, is building a large addition to a hotel at Ione, 
Wash., in order to accommodate an increased num- 
ber of workers. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane, will 
so on a 2-shift basis next Monday, increasing the 
output of the plant 125,000 feet of lumber daily. 

The volume of the S. H. L. Lumber Co.’s busi- 
hess during the first quarter of this year was way 


cm Di 


ahead of that of the first quarter of 1919, according 
to A. A. Bock, manager of the Spokane office of the 
company. 

The retail lumber business in the larger towns 
of the Northwest is very poor, while it is good 
in the smaller communities, stated A. L. Porter, 
secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. “The farmers seem to have money with 
which to carry on building operations, while the 
people of the cities are short of cash.” 

The Diamond Match Co. this week placed on 
record at Newport, Wash., deeds transferring to it 
timber tracts in that county, the total considera- 
tion for which amounts to $376,000. The tracts 
are situated in the Calispell basin, west of Usk, 
Wash.; in the LeClere Creek basin, east of Ruby 
and in the Metaline Falls country. Active prepara- 
tions for logging and milling the timber are being 
conducted in the LeClere and Calispell regions. 

The Forest Service at Missoula, Mont., has an- 
nounced the sale of the Nyack timber chance, in 
the Flathead forest, to Thomas Kinney and Elmer 
Kindell of Missoula. The chance consists of 7,- 
000,000 feet of timber, mostly spruce, fir and 
larch. The bid was for $3.65 a thousand feet. The 
Forest Service is advertising for sale 11,000,000 
feet of white pine and other species on Scott Creek, 
in the Coeur d’ Alene forest in Idaho. 

The Great Northern Lumber Co., of Leaven- 
worth, Wash., is having difficulties with its labor 
this week because of the discharge last Saturday 
of three men, members of a crew which had re- 
peatedly been warned about damaging good timber 
that passed thru their saw. Sixty members of the 
Timberworkers’ Union went out and refused to 
return until the three men were rehired. 

F. A. Amsden, of Witchita, Kan., a large re- 
tail lumberman of that section, was a Spokane 
visitor last week, looking up stocks and visiting 
several of the large mills. 





Analyzes Manufacturing Costs 


MissovuLa, Mont., May 15.—Interesting figures 
which show in detail why manufactured lumber 
sells at $40 a thousand, or more, tho the timber 
is bought on the stump for from $2 to $5 a thou- 
sand, are contained in a report by J. W. Girard, 
logging engineer for district No. 1 of the Forest 
Service, following an investigation trip thru the 
larger band mills of this vicinity. 

Mr. Girard’s report shows that after the tim- 
ber has been purchased on the stump at $2 to 
$5'a thousand, logging operations cost $14 to $20 a 
thousand. From the pond to the cars, including the 
manufacture of the rough lumber, the costs are $11 
to $16 a thousand, these figures being based on 
records from mills sawing 600,000,000 feet of 
timber during the season of 1919. 
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Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
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RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 
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We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
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Long and 
Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


E can help any 

buyer who is ex- 
acting in_ quality, 
grades and values. 
Try us. 


Aycock-Holley 
Lumber Co. 
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We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Cs Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in qual- 
ity. millwork and grades. 
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Perry, Fla. 


in the 
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e Best 
Cypress District 
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Cummer Cypress Co. ' 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


] Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 

















East Coast Lumber Co. 
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CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 
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E. C. Dawley, of the Dawley Lumber Co., Wau- 
sau, Wis., called on the local trade this week. 


Russell Hawkins, a prominent lumberman of 
Portland, Ore., was a Chicago visitor during the 
week. 

A. L. Clark, of Dallas, Tex., president of the 
Southern Pine Association, was a visitor in this 
city during the week. 


L. J. Pomeroy, Chicago representative of the 
Landeck Lumber Co., spent a couple of days of 
this week on a sales trip to southern Wisconsin 
manufacturing centers. 


C. Dale Perrin, personal manager for the Curtis 
Companies, Clinton, Iowa, is in Chicago this week 
attending the convention of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Association of America. 


Paul 8. Collier, secretary of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York, 
with headquarters at Rochester, N. Y., was in Chi- 
cago this week, in attendance upon the wholesalers’ 
mass meeting held here. 


F. R. Watkins, general sales agent for the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., was in the city for a few days this week, to 
confer with Bert E. Cook, the company’s repre- 
sentative in the Chicago territory. 


Walter Gorman, of the Heinemann-Gorman Lum- 
ber Co., Wausau, Wis., was a Chicago visitor this 
week. He reports that there is a good retail lum- 
ber business being done thruout northern Wiscon- 
sin and the upper peninsula of Michigan. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, left 
for New York City this week, to attend a tax con- 
ference scheduled to be held there last Friday, 
under the auspices of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 


W. C. King, manager, and James N. Woodbury, 
assistant manager, of the Chicago office of the 
Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., Elcho, Wis., were 
both in the East this week, establishing trade con- 
nections in various centers. Their company has 
just recently opened the Chicago sales office. 


S. Yamamoto, of Mitsui & Co, (Ltd.), Tokio, 
Japan, was a Chicago visitor this week, after 
spending some time in the South. Mr. Yamamoto 
has come to the States to look into conditions 
as to the shipping of Japanese oak into this coun- 
try and to look up facts and figures about the 
hardwood industry. He expects to leave for the 
West shortly. 


W. H. Sullivan, general manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., was in Chicago 
this week on his way back to the South from 
California, having accompanied his aunt, Mrs. 
Johnson, to her home. Mr. Sullivan certainly 
looks as tho the trip agreed with him and ex- 
pressed a most optimistic view of the future of 
the lumber industry. 


Edwin L. Holloway, employment manager for 
the William M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, was a Chicago visitor this week. accom- 
panied by his wife. Mr. Ritter attended the ses- 
sions of the Industrial Relations Association an- 
nual convention, and on Thursday evening pre- 
sided at the sectional dinner meeting devoted to 
lumber, held at the Auditorium Hotel. 


M. Weisman, president of the Chesapeake Lum- 
ber Co., Baltimore, Md., in a letter to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN says that the outlook for his concern, 
which is comparatively a “new arrival,” looks 
pretty good. Mr. Weisman has had over twenty- 
two years’ experience with lumber, and this should 
go a long way toward assuring success. Nathaniel 
M. Silberstein is secretary of this concern. 


Charles E. Gay, of the Henderson Bros. Lumber 
Co.. Clarksburg, W. Va., was a caller on the Chi- 
cago trade this week. He reports excellent logging 
conditions in his section, but a scarcity of woods- 
men that holds the log output down to a minimum. 
That section is also suffering from an acute short- 
age of cars. which makes the shipment of lumber 
very difficult. Demand is very good, he reports. 


R. N. Powell and J. E. Conklin, president and 
vice president respectively of the R. N. Powell 
Lumber Co., Hutchinson, Kans., spent some time 
in Chicago this week and paid a pleasant visit to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. They had been to New 
York on business. They reported plenty of busi- 
ness in Kansas where the farmers are buying a 
good deal of lumber and where everybody is well 
satisfield with conditions. 


W. D. Garland, vice president of the J. E. Morris 
Lumber Co.: W. R. Fifer, president of the Woest- 
ern Lumber Sales Co.; John L. Colby, jr., presi- 
dent of Colby & Dickinson, and Charles W. John- 
son, president of the Charles W. Johnson J.um- 
ber Co., were prominent Seattle (Wash.) lumier- 
men in the city this week, in attendance on the 
meeting of the American Wholesale Lumber <Asso- 
ciation held here this week. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
has contributed several visitors to the Chicago 
market of late. Those representing this company 
who have been here within recent days are Jo 
Lane, manager of the tie and timber department: 
Kk. N. C. Brown, of the land department; Paul 
Kendall, advertising manager; Earl Kenyon, muin- 
ager of the sash and door department, and C. C, 
Fritz, creosote engineer, all with headquarters in 
Kansas City. 


T. C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T, 
Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., has returned 
from Battle Creek, Mich., where he visited his 
brother, C. L. Whitmarsh, who is in a sanitarium 
following a nervous breakdown. C. L. Whitmarsh 
formerly was connected with the old Minden Lum- 
ber Co. at Minden, La., and is quite well known 
in the lumber trade. He is gradually recovering, 
his brother reports. T. C. Whitmarsh stopped in 
Detroit on his way home and found that gateway 
badly congested. ‘Transportation facilities are 
seriously affecting commerce in Detroit, he said. 


J. C. Lindsey, industrial engineer for the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., 
spent several days in Chicago this week attending 
the annual convention of the Industrial Relations 
Association of America. Mr. Lindsey said that 
the plan of employee representation put into effect 
at the Bloedel Donovan plants last September is 
working to the satisfaction of all concerned. ‘The 
current talk of labof inefficiency apparently does 
not apply to the Bloedel Donovan plants, as Mr. 
Lindsey stated that production per unit of labor 
is now at the highest point in the history of the 
company and everything running smoothly, so 
far as the labor factor of production is concerned. 
Ile says that the transportation situation on the 
Coast does not seem to be much improved, it still 
being impossible to get sufficient cars. 


A. R. Owen, of the Rust Owen Lumber (o.. 
Drummond, Wis., was in Chicago for a day this 
week looking after some business matters. Mr. 
Owen reports that the company’s plants have been 
affected very little, if any, by the strike inaugu- 
rated at many of the northern mills by the Timber- 
workers’ Union. The plant at Drummond has been 
closed down for repairs but when it was ready to 
resume operations there was practically a full 
crew available and no trouble of any kind has been 
experienced. Mr. Owen says that on the iron 
range production from the mines has been reduced 
materially because of the lack of transportation 
facilities. As a result many of the men have left 
that section to engage in other lines of work. ‘This 
applies also to many of the men called out of the 
mills when the strike was inaugurated and as a 
result there probably will be a labor shortage in 
the North for some time. 


O. N. Cloud, sales manager of the Peavy-Byrnes 
umber Co., Shreveport, La., spent seveyal (ays 
in Chicago territory this week getting in touch 
with the trade and sizing up conditions generally. 
While there has been a considerable slackeniny in 
demand within the last few weeks Mr. Cloud be- 
lieves that this is a temporary condition anid he 
looks forward confidently to the development «f : 
hig demand a little later on that probably wil 
the ability of the producers to care for proj 
The Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. handles the 
of that company, the Peavy-Wilson Lumbe: 
and the Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., the latter 
ating at Deweyville, Tex. Mr. Cloud advises ‘hi 
the latter concern is preparing to develop its 
holdings of hardwood timber that were taken \\ 
when it purchased the property of the «> 
Tram Co., and it expects soon to begin the 
struction of a modern mill for the manufa’' 
of hardwoods exclusively. 


W. L. Sykes, of the Emporium Lumber 
Conifer, N. Y., was a Chicago visitor this eek 
and was accompanied by Alfred E. Edgcom!. vice 
president of the Fassett Lumber Co., Fassett. (Jue. 
Canada, and general sales manager of the In. ular 
Lumber Co., of the Philippine Islands. With ‘hem 
also was J. Newton Peck, of Philadelphia, |ega! 
representative of the Emporium Lumber Co. ‘hey 
were in Chicago looking after some important ‘us! 
ness matters in connection with the pul rood 
situation. Mr. Sykes is not only a large timber 
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owner and large manufacturer in New York but 
s prominently identified with association work, 
jing a member of the Empire State Forest Prod- 
ucts’ Association, the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and the Society for the Pro- 
ection of the Adirondacks. While deploring the 
ceneral labor situation and conditions facing the 
transportation lines of the country that are slow- 
ing up business to a marked degree Mr. Sykes 
looks with a considerable degree of optimism upon 
he future and believes that these problems will 
e satisfactorily settled and the country once more 
will get down toe a more normal basis. 


RETURNS FROM COAST TRIP 


Fred G. Steenberg, of Fond du Lac, Wis., with 
Mrs. Steenberg was in Chicago a few days ago 
enroute home after a most interesting and enjoy- 
able trip to the Pacific coast. During the three 
months spent in California Mr. Steenberg toured 
more then 5,000 miles in his automobile and 
played twenty-seven games of golf. Enroute to 
California he made a side trip into Arizona visit- 
ing some of the scenes of his early experiences as 
a cowboy and he was amazed at the wonderful 
development that has followed the providing of 
facilities for irrigating the arid lands of that 
country. 

Mr. Steenberg also had an interesting experience 
in making a short trip into Mexico altho upon 
the advice of the custom guards to go only a short 
distance and stay only a short time his visit into 
the land of revolutions was quite brief. While 
in California Mr. Steenberg met a number of men 
prominent in the lumber and millwork trade among 
these being George L. Curtis, of Clinton, Iowa, 
who was spending a vacation and recuperating 
from an illness at Pasadena, Alexander Stewart, 
of Chicago, formerly of the Veneer Door Co., who 
also was recuperating at Pasadena, and E. S. 
Gamble, of the Chicago & Riverdale Lumber Co., 
who was motoring in California. 

Mr. Steenberg some time ago disposed of his 
sash and door interests but says that while read- 
ing in the AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN the account of 
the recent gathering in Chicago of men in the 
millwork trade at which time plans were set on 
foot for the organization of a national association 
of millwork manufacturers he felt the surge in 
his veins to get back into the game actively once 
more and he is not altogether certain that he will 
be able to get out of it. Both Mr. and Mrs. Steen- 
berg thoroly enjoyed their vacation trip to Cali- 
fornia, a visit to which they had been looking for- 
ward with pleasant anticipation for a long time. 


WALL BOARD COMPANY EXPANDS 

Announcement has been made by the Beaver 
lsoard Companies, Buffalo, N. Y., that the Vulcanite 
Roofing Co. has been combined with it and that 
hereafter Vulcanite roofing will be sold by repre- 
sentatives of the Beaver Board Companies. The 
roofing will be handled by the roofing division of 
the Beaver Board Companies and will be under 
the direction of Frank L. Campbell, whose head- 
quarters will be in Buffalo. The Vulcanite Roofing 
Co. has six factories and it is planned to build 
up the manufacturing end of the business to care 
for any possible demand. 


VISITS WESTERN CONNECTIONS 

PORTLAND, OrE., May 15.—R. A. Long, presi- 
dent of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
is a Portland visitor, arriving here in company 
with J. D. Tenant, vice president and general 
manager of the mill and manufacturing depart- 
ments, They were met here by Elmer Cox, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Weed Lumber 
Co., of Weed, and San Francisco, in which Mr. 
Long holds controlling interest. The particular 
purpose of the visit here at this time is the in- 
spection of the large tracts of timber that the 
Long-Bell people recently purchased in the Cow- 
liiz River Valley district from the Weyerhaeuser 
interests. The party will leave here Sunday night 
aud then return to Portland to remain several 


in an interview today Mr. Long is quoted as 
having said: 
,, Jur present visit does not portend any imme- 
diate big development of timber industries on our 
purt, but we, like many other concerns now oper- 
ating extensively in the South, are shaping our 
ues for the gradual withdrawal from that field. 
I estimate that the worth-while timber of the 
South will be exhausted within the next eight 
years, The natural result will be a constant in- 
‘ease of activities in the lumber industry of 
¢ and Washington. It may be a year or two 
velore our own concerns will show any marked 
developments in this section, but we are looking 
forward to general development here. I look for 
ho marked decline in lumber for some time, but 
‘elleve that there will be a gradual recession of 
prices on commodities and wages for labor until 
more normal condition is reached. 
e. do believe, however, that this will have the 
eect of curtailing building activities. All over 
The Wnited States there is an abnormal condition. 


The lack of building during the war has brought 
about a condition that demands continued con- 
struction for a considerable time ahead, in order 
to house the people. All towns and cities seem 
to be in the same condition of a shortage of 
houses. 

Thousands of young men who were in rural 
life before the war have entered the cities; they 
have married and require homes; and at the same 
time there is the normal growth of cities to be 
eared for, so that the builders have a big job 
ahead, and the lumber interests have their worry 
cut out for them for an indefinite period. 


OPENS MEMPHIS WHOLESALE OFFICE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 17.—Charles A. Courtney, 
formerly of Sulligent, Ala., has opened an office 
in the Lee Building, in this city, to engage in the 
wholesaling of hardwoods and pine. For sixteen 
years he operated an assembling yard at Sulligent, 
which he sold in 1918. After spending the follow- 
ing winter with his family in Florida he moved to 
Memphis last year and has now reéntered the lum- 
ber business. Mr. Courtney has had extensive ex- 
perience in the lumber business, covering a period 
of twenty-one years and including mill, inspection 
and selling experience, which speaks good for his 
future success as wholesaler. 


HONOR FALLEN SOLDIERS 


New ORLEANS, LA., May 17.—A number of the 
eypress lumber companies operating in Louisiana 
have made handsome contributions to the Soldiers’ 
Memorial Fund, for which a campaign is now in 
progress. The committee in charge of the fund 
received last Saturday, thru the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, donations as follows, 
which are to be credited to the “quotas” of the 
parishes in which the various mills are situated: 

Brownell-Drews Lumber Co., Morgan City, 
$185.63 ; Albert Hanson Lumber Co., Garden City, 
$205.86; Ramos Lumber Co., Ramos, $258.62; 
Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co., Jeanerette, 
$279.16 ; Baker-Wakefield Cypress Co., Plattenville, 
$132.81; St. Bernard Cypress Co., Arabi, $186.78; 
Opdenweyer-Alcus Cypress Co., Sorrento, $155.18 ; 
Morley Cypress Co., Morley, $129.31. . 

R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, interested in 
several of the cypress companies, sent in a personal 
donation of $500 to the fund. Other companies 
are credited with the following contributions : 

Dibert .Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Donner, 
$434.26; Houma Cypress Co., Houma, $155.18; 
F. B. Williams Cypress Co., Patterson, $420.67; 
Bowie Lumber Co., No. 2, Des Allemands, $160; 
Bowie Lumber Co. No. 4, St. James, $159.19; 
Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Co., Lutcher, 
$517.25. 


INSTALLS UNIQUE TABLE 


St. Louis, Mo., May 18.—A new table, which 
has been attracting much favorable attention, has 
been installed in the rooms of the St. Louis Lum- 
ber Trade Exchange (Retailers) in the Arcade 
Building. The same species of woods as are used 
in the manufacture of this table are purchasable 
in the yards of the members of the exchange, 
and the purpose of it, outside of its utility, is to 
demonstrate to visitors the beautiful effects that 
ean be obtained from lumber. The table is the 
handiwork of Frank L. Seidel, brother of Julius 
Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
and is a beautiful specimen of the cabinetmaker’s 
art. 

The table is 3 feet 6 inches wide, 8 feet long, and 
stands 32 inches high. The top is made of all 
grades of oak flooring—plain red oak, plain white 
oak, quartered white oak and quartered red oak. 
The parquetry is of maple and walnut, and holly 
and birdseye maple. The braces are made of fir 
and the legs of southern pine. 

A hat rack, also the result of the craftsman- 
ship of Mr. Seidel, is being installed. The rack is 
made of southern pine, which has been highly 
polished, in its natural state and in walnut stain. 
The new pieces make fine additions to the furni- 
ture of the exchange. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS ORGANIZE 


The industrial engineering firm of Arison, Good- 
win & Knapp has recently been organized, with 
offices in the Webster Building, 327 South La Salle 
Street, this city. The head of the firm is Col. 
E. E. Arison, who has had a remarkable career as 
an industrial engineer and has taken a prominent 
part in the development of efficient operation of in- 
dustrial plants both as a civilian engineer and as an 
officer in the United States Army. After long and 
varied corporation and railroad experience Col. 
Arison in 1908 associated himself with Harrington 
Emerson, formerly counselling engineer of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, in the 
Emerson Co., counselling engineers, and until 1917 
was in this connection intimately associated with a 
number of the largest manufacturing organiza- 
tions in the central West and West. In 1917 he 
was appointed major in the Ordnance Department, 
Production Branch, United States Army, in which 


capacity he directed many important surveys of 
plants which were being brought into production 
on ordnance material. He was later selected pro- 
duction manager of the Chicago district for the 
Ordnance Department, and was honorably dis- 
charged from the army in November, 1919. 

Some time previously Messrs. Goodwin and 
Knapp, both of them engineers of long experience 
and splendid reputation, had organized a business 
in industrial. engineering. Both had been asso- 
ciates of Col. Arison in the Emerson Co., and it 
was a logical step for these three to form the 
present coalition. 


NEXT TIME USE A BARREL, CHARLEY! 

SEATTLE, WaASH., May 15.—At the moment 
Charles B. Floyd is preparing to go to Chicago as 
a delegate to the National Wholesalers’ convention, 
they are telling how he happened to stay at home 
the very day he received the news of his appoint- 
ment as secretary and manager of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association. It was in the “flu” days 
last February, and it happened that on the pre- 
vious evening Mr. Floyd had gone home with symp- 
toms of pneumonia. 

“T’ve just got to go to the office, doctor,” he 
said. 

“Do you ride in a closed car,” inquired the physi- 
cian. 

“Oh, closed car—street car,” explained Charley. 

The family physician, on his way out, whispered 
his directions to Mrs. Floyd. ‘‘Leave him to me,” 
she said. 

Charley was feeling chipper, notwithstanding his 
cold. When he thought the coast was clear he 
clambered out of bed, surveyed his wardrobe, and 
then paused, helpless. 

“IT ought to have as many pants as President 
Taft—but I haven't,” he soliloquized. 

Just then Mrs. Floyd reéntered the room. 
mother, where’s my new suit?’ he asked. 
know I’ve just got to go to town.” 

“Why, I didn’t think you could use them. I took 
advantage of this chance to send everything to the 
pantorium. Doctor’s orders, you know.” 

Charley remained at home—in bed. In a week 
he had licked the “flu” and was in fine shape for 
his new clothes and his new job. 


“Say, 
“You 


TRI-STATE DEALERS MEET 


Huntineton, W. Va., May 17.—An unusually 
suecessful monthly meeting of the retail lumber 
dealers of this region was held here May 12, 
with a dinner at the Frederick Hotel. The fol- 
lowing towns were represented: Ironton, Ohio; 
Russell, Ashland and Catlettsburg, Ky., and 
Huntington, Charleston and Logan, W. Va. 
Nearly fifty dealers attended. 

G. M. Mossman, of Huntington, presided, and 
Findley M. Torrence, of Xenia, Ohio, secretary 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, made an address on association work. 
Market conditions were discussed, and there 
were remarks by G. J. Dickerson, of Hunting- 
ton; E. C. Callanan, of Columbus, Ohio; T. A. 
Seales and I. W. Caldwell, of Charleston, W. 
Va.; J. E. Meredith, of Ashland, Ky.; John Fer- 
rell, of Logan, W. Va., and others. 

This was a meeting of what is known as Dis- 
trict No. 5 of the Ohio association, but because 
of the fact that the meeting took on an inter- 
state character it was informally agreed that the 
name of the organization should be changed to 
the ‘‘ Tri-State.’’ 





BUYS LARGE REDWOOD TRACT 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San Francisco, Cauir., May 18.—The Albion 
Lumber Co. has purchased 41,000 acres of red- 
wood timber land lying along the Navarro River, 
Mendocino County, from the Pacifie Redwood 
Co. Jacob Mortenson, of Oak Park, IIL, repre- 


sented the timber owners. The Albion Lumber 
Co., P. M. Dimmick, general manager, will ex- 
tend its railroad thru the new timber and install 
logging equipment. 





KANSAS CITY RETAILERS DECREASE PRICES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Kansas City, Mo., May 20.—Retail lumber 
dealers here have announced a general decrease 
in lumber prices of approximately 5 percent. 
Number 1 and lower was reduced $3 and upper 
grades were reduced $5. The decreased sched- 
ules are in effect in every yard today. 
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Want to Buy } 


4-4 LOG RUN 


PLAIN OAK 


We Pay Cash—Inspect at Mill 


ALSO 


Ash, Gum, Hickory 


Jerome Hardwood 
Lumber Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
We ship straight or mixed cars of Floor- | 





ing, Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber 











OAK FLOORING — HARDWOOD TRIM 
ROUGH HARDWOODS — WHITE PINE 


BASIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 


MILL AND YARD, BASIC, VA. 
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See Havdawoo a Lumber 
1 Oak Maple Flooring) 


E. BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER 
STREET TELEPHON! 


3622-36768 SOUTH MORGAN 





1B BOULEVARD 650 











TEXAS HARDWOODS 





Beaumont Quality 
‘* Is Worth Trying Now ie 
Buyers who pride them- OUR 











selves on quality prod- | SPECIALTIES: 

ucts should get in touch i. 

with us for Bridge 
Timbers, 


Cross Ties 
and Piling, 


Yellow Pine and | sna‘mi 


Hardwood Lumber | Rocfne, 
Decking 





Our service will equal 
your requirements at all 


i times. 
The Beaumont 8 &: soesneng: Bres- 


Lumber Co. 





Beaumont 
Texas 








Keith Lumber Co. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 


Your items of 
Inquiries LONG AND SHORTLEAF 
Solicited. 


YELLOW PINE 
and SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 





All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 











WILLIAM SHANE, for more than twenty 
years manager of the yard of the Badger Lum- 
ber Co., of Kansas City, at Abilene, Kans., 
died Wednesday morning, May 12, at the age of 
64. He was widely known in central Kansas and 
was a member of the Mystic Shriners and Ma- 
sonic Lodge and a Knight Templar. 





FRED A. DENNETT, a prominent figure in 
the chair industry of America, dropped dead 
of heart disease at Grafton, Wis., May 11, while 
waiting for an interurban car. Mr. Dennett was 
71 years old and was the founder of the Wis- 
consin Chair Co., Port Washington, Wis., the 
United Phonographs Corporations, Sheboygan, 
Wis., and the New York Recording Laboratories 
of Grafton, Wis., all affiliated concerns, of 
which he was president. His earliest connec- 
tion with the furniture industry was in 1886 
when he in association with George Mattoon 
and Fred Merrill, of Milwaukee, founded what 
is now the Northern Furniture Co., of Sheboy- 
gan. Two years later, he founded the Wisconsin 
Chair Co., at Port Washington, and later the 
Wisconsin Seating & Veneer Co., New London, 
Wis., now the Wisconsin Cabinet & Panel Co., 
an Edison subsidiary. Mr. Dennett served as 
mayor of Sheboygan at one time and was also 
a member of the Wisconsin State senate. He 
was a Knight Templar, a 32nd degree Mason and 
a Mystic Shriner. 





WILLIAM J. STEVENSON, one of western 
Pennsylvania’s veteran lumbermen, died at his 
home in New Castle, Pa., on Thursday, May 13, 
aged 80. He leaves a widow, three sons and two 
daughters. 





J. H. CALLAHAN, manager of the Joppa, Ill., 
branch of the T. J. Moss Tie Co., St. Louis, died 
at Joppa of heart disease at the age of 60. He 
had spent more than half of his life with the 
company. Mr. Callahan was unmarried. The 
funeral took place at Metropolis, Ill., under the 
auspices of the Masonic order. 





WILLIAM F. MARWIN, of Newark, N. Y., 
died in that place on May 17 at the age of 43, 
and was buried Wednesday, May 19. Mr. Mar- 
win was born in Baldwinsville, N. Y.. and edu- 
cated in the public schools there. He entered 
the lumber business early in his career, buying 
timber tracts and selling them. In 1912, he ac- 
quired an interest in the S. N. Keener Co., of 
Newark, becoming treasurer of the company. 
In 1915, upon the death of S. N. Keener;—he was 


made president. Mr. Marwin was also president 
of the Wayne County Lumber Dealers’ Club and 
served several years as director of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
New York. At the time of his death he was 
treasurer of that association. He was also prom- 
inent in the work of the Millwork Cost Informa- 
tion Bureau. A widow and daughter survive. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


SHREVEPORT, LA., May 17.—The Grayling Lum- 
ber Co., of Detroit, Mich., has sold its merchantable 
timber and tram and log roads on 1,080 acres of 
land in sections 15 and 21, Ouachita Parish, Louisi- 
ana, it is reported, to Joseph M. Jones, lumberm:in, 
for $33,950. 








LITTLE Rock, ARrk., May 17.—The Caraway 
Farms Co. has sold 1,070 acres of land in Missis- 
sippi County, which it purchased last November 
from the Chatfield estate in Cincinnati. It is said 
that the price was $160,000. 


‘CENTRALIA, WASH., May 15.—The Forestry De- 
partment has sold to H. M. Gilbert, of Yakima, 
4,600,000 feet of western white pine, 965,000 feet 
of Douglas fir and 380,000 feet of western larch in 
Rainier National Park. 





KANE, Pa., May 17.—A. W. Peterson, of Ludlow. 
has purchased of the New York & Pennsylvania 
Paper Co., of Johnsonburg, a tract of 495 acres of 
virgin hemlock, maple and birch in Cherry Grove 
Township, Warren County. The consideration is 
said to have been more than $30,000. 





Hazarp, Ky., May 17.—Robert C. Ream, of 
Philadelphia, has sold 18,000 acres of hardwood 
timber lands on Owen’s Branch and Trace Fork, in 
Perry County, Kentucky, to La Font & Kramer. 
eastern lumbermen. Cooperage mills will be in- 
stalled and the Louisville & Nashville wil! be 
extended to the tract. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., May 17.—The Arkansas su- 
preme court has decided that the Charles L. Leuhr- 
man Lumber Co., of Lawrence County, is not en- 
titled to damages against Coats & Green for fail- 
ure to ship certain lumber which they had con- 
tracted for, as the Leuhrman company first 
breached the contract and was therefore not en- 
titled to sue for the loss of profits it would have 
made had the entire amount of lumber contracted 
for been shipped. Coats & Green have judgment 
for $482 against its adversary as balance due on 

















lumber which it did ship. 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 45 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 20.—There has been no note- 
worthy change in the local market for northern 
pine. Demand continues slow, and is probably 
somewhat affected by the competition of Douglas 
fir, which is now selling in this territory at lower 
prices than the northern manufacturers claim 
they can produce at. However, there is a large 
prospective demand from special users, and as 
the northern pine manufacturers have no sur- 
plus stocks there has been no marked change 
in prices. 





Duluth, Minn., May 18.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 


White Pine Thick Selects, Rough 
(8’ and longer) 
Bébtr. Cédbtr. C select D select 
1144 and 114”..$185.00 $160.00 $150.00 $120.00 
BL ApehhaGs Keine 195.00 165.00 155.00 125.00 
2% and 3”.... 210.00 200.00 185.00 165.00 


eieincnsrh yeh 3 oie 245.00 220.00 200.00 180.00 
2x4” Dabetter, 8 to 20" .. ..% veccewe $125.00@130.00 
2x6” D& better, § to 20° .....<.0000% 130.00@135.00 


14 and 1%x6” D&better, 8 to 20’.. 125.00@130.00 
Thick Shop, Rough 


1% € 1%” ” % ” gs” 
BO) 2. Me. Bos cnd $105.00 $110.00 $145.00 $145.00 
te rR 90.00 95.00 130.00 130.00 
PND Beis oi span nce 75.00 80.00 126.00 120.00 


S1S or S2S, add $1.00. 
Common Boards, Rough 


NO. 4; By BRO Be i waickasdasat cme $45.00@ 48.00 
Tg Me OI as pin js wyorersscin css aipiocie 46.00@49.00 
Br MeN oo ecw laiscas i sso. 0 00078 47.00 @50.00 
13” & wider, 6 to 20’.......... 47.00@50.00 
4a" & wider, 616 20” . ......5.. 42.00@45.00 


No. 5, 4” & wider, 6 to 20’.......... 32,00@35.00 





Shiplap and D&M 

re" ra" 14416’ 18 €& 20’ 

No.1, 8”...$79@82 $79@82 $79@82 $85@ 30 
-»» 82@85 84@87 82@85 90@ 95 


12”... 57@60 57@60 57@60 60@ 63 
Flooring 


8’ 10,12@14’ 16’ 18 € 20° 

Fence. Flg.— mas 
o. 1, 4"....$67@70 $72@75 $77@80 $7477 
6”.... 69@72 74@77 77@80 T7@80 

No. 2, 4”.... 57@60 62@65 67@70 64067 


6”.... 61@64 64@67 67@70 67@70 
No. 3, 4”.... 45@48 48@51 : 

6” 4... 49@52 50@53 
Fencing, Rough 
No. 4, 4”, 6’ and longer, mixed.....$40.00@ 43.90 
6”, 6’ and longer, mixed..... 43.00@ 46.0 

No. 1 Piece Stuff, SiSiE 

10 & 12’ 16’ & 20’ i 
2x 4”...$52@55 $54@57 $55.00@58.00 $5 
2x 6”... 51@54 52@55 53.50@56.50 5671 09 
2x 8”... 52@56 53@56 54.50@57.50 57@ 60 
2x10”... 56@5 55@58 56.50@59.50 58 @61 
2x12”... 58@61 57@60 58.00@61.00 §0@ 63 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 17.—Production of 
lumber is still curtailed by the strike in some of 
the northern Minnesota and Wisconsin mills, but 
good drying weather has made some of the 
winter sawed lumber available for shipment 
lately, and there is a fair movement of stock. 
Buyers are keen for upper grades but are able 
to get very little except in assortments with 
other stock. Farmers still are busy owing (0 
their late start for spring work, but building is 
showing good activity in many towns in spite of 
price handicaps. There isa fair factory demand 
but little eastern business can be handled owins 
to the railroad situation. 





New York, May 18.—Trade is decidedly un- 
settled and with poor transportation factlities 
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and a downward trend there is little inducement 
to retailers to purchase beyond what they ac- 
tually need for current requirements. These are 
fair, but are easily handled, and there are few 
inquiries of an urgent character in the market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 19.—The white pine mar- 
ket shows the effects of the railroad strike and 
business is nearly at a standstill at most yards. 
Stocks here are not nearly as large as usual at 
this time of year and they are not easily re- 
plenished. Movement from the mills is quite 
slow and uncertain. It is not believed that the 
lake trade will be up to the average in volume 
this year. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, May 18.—Prices continue fairly firm, 
but the demand is unsettled. House building in- 
quiries are satisfactory, but retailers report few 
new contracts actually being placed. Embargoes 
naturally interfere with shipments and while up 
to date manufacturers have succeeded in main- 
taining a fair price situation, there are prophe- 
cies of a further drop unless business improves. 


Boston, Mass., May 19.—Demand for frames 
keeps very quiet. The market remains firm and 
base is still at $65; other prices, 9-inch, $66; 
10-in., $67; 12-inch, $69. The random market is 
also inactive, and especially in the wider. 
Prices current are—higher prices being Maine 
stock, others, provincial—2x3 to 2x7, $53 to $55; 
2x8, $57 to $58; 2x10, $59 to $60; 2x12, $60 to $62. 
The board market is firm and steady. Covering 
boards, 5-inches and up, remain at $55 and 
matched sell at $62, $68, $64 and some at $65. 
Supply of boards is light. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 17.—Orders for white 
cedar posts showed up better in the last few 
days as farm work advanced, and retail yards 
find their winter stocks moving out. While old 
stocks are badly broken, some new stock now is 
in fair shipping condition, and once more the 
trade is able to furnish round posts in large sizes. 
It is not likely that the new cut in this stock 
will come anywhere near meeting the require- 
ments of the trade, however. Pole orders are 
coming freely and wholesalers only wish they 
had more abundant supplies. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 20.—The demoralized railroad 
situation is the ruling factor on the local hard- 
wood market. Shipments are almost impossible, 
and very little business is being transacted for 
this reason if for no other. Prices in the mean- 
while remain quite firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 17.--There is some 
increased buying activity in certain factory lines, 
especially implements and furniture, but the 
building demand is lighter. Wholesalers report 
supplies light with the market if anything a 
little easier. Mills are offering their stocks more 
freely in the North. However, new production 
is very low owing to the strike of millworkers, 
and this will tend to keep the market firm. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 18.—The market for hard- 
woods remains firm. The mills generally are 
looking for a bigger demand, and are holding 
their lumber at a good price. There is a dispo- 
sition not to try to make sales. The embargo 
and strikes in woodworking industries is having 
its effect on local business. No. 1 common tupelo 
declined $8; No. 2 common, $5; No. 2 common 
and better, $9; No. 3 common and better, $8. 
On the other hand, No. 3 common has ad- 
vanced $2, 


Kansas City, Mo., May 18.—Hardwooed sales 
‘Managers report an increased inquiry and a bet- 
ter volume of orders. Adverse weather at the 
mills is a considerable factor in this, also the 
fact that many hardwood consumers do not ap- 
pear affected by the tightening up shown in 
other lines. The demand also appears to come 
f Troma wider territory. Rough lumber and floor- 
ing are in strong demand and flooring continues 
hard to get, as most of the mills are oversold 
on that item. Oak flooring is quoted here at $220 
tor clear and $205 for select. Box factories are 
800d buyers of common stock. 


ueincinnatl, Ohio, May 18.—The market is firm. 
2 its in eastern hardwood territory and thruout 
aaa _Appalachian section have fared consider- 
ably better than those in the lower Mississippi 
prone where rains and floods interfered thruout 
April and early May. A number of Cincinnati 
manufacturers report numerous orders, but say 


they have been unable to get the lumber mov- 
ing. In eastern and Appalachian territory the 
woods now are pretty well dried, and logging 
and manufacturing has been resumed, with some 
increase of stocks, in most sections. Here, how- 
ever, there is such demand on transportation 
facilities for coal and foodstuffs, that lumber 
manufacturers are unable to get cars to move 
half the lumber contracted for. There has been 
great improvement in demand for construction 
lumber since the settlement of the building trades 
strike, but it is mostly for the completion of in- 
dustrial improvements and expensive residence 
jobs that were under way when the strike 
started. Sales of hardwoods last week were gen- 
erally on the price level of the preceding week, 
there being but eleven changes and these all ad- 
vances of $5 each. No. 1 common poplar in all 
thicknesses, and 2-inch No. 2 common; all thick- 
nesses of FAS basswood, and FAS and No. 1 
common birch were affected. The other woods 
and grades held firm, demand and supply being 
well balanced. Sales were made last week at 
the following prices f. 0. b. Cincinnati, advances 
being indicated by a plus (+) sign: 





QUARTERED WHITE OAK-— 

' 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
1 | ee re $300 §6—6$3250S $325=—Ss $340 
WE ets ces 275 280 280 290 
No. 1 common...... 215 230 230 240 
No. 2 common...... 105 115 115 120 

QUARTERED RED OAK— 

) LL GRR ree 260 270 270 “ee 
No. 1 common...... 185 200 200 een 
No. 2 common...... 100 110 110 

PLAIN WHITE & RED OAK— 

Mn acikeeuwanen ees 210 220 220 
SE eee 180 190 190 
No. 1 common...... 150 160 160 
No. 2 common...... 105 115 115 
No. 3 common...... 45 50 50 
Sound Wormy ...... 115 125 125 

POoPLAR— 

! Ee eer 205 215 215 
Saps & Selects...... 155 165 165 
No. 1 common...... 120+ 130+ 130+ 
No. 2 common...... 80 95 95 
No. 3 common...... 55 60 60 
Panel & Wide No. 1, 

bt Lae 265 ee 
Boxboards, 13” to 17” 225 “ie 

Basswoop— 

WAM 6eeddadeh sucks 135+ 145+ 145+ 
No. 1 common...... 110 115 115 12 
No. 2 common...... 60 65 65 70 

CHESTNUT— 

ME Cade wee ee eas 3% 115 165 165 170 
No. 1 common...... 115 120 120 125 
No. 3 common...... 40 45 45 46 
Sound Wormy ..... 75 80 80 85 

WHITE ASH— 

WEN adhd eeceenc xe 195 245 270 280 
No. 1 common...... 125 160 185 200 
No. 2 common...... 70 90 90 95 

WaALNUT— 

Be vaer menor ccws 300 315 315 330 
No. 1 common...... 200 210 215 300 
No. 2 common...... 110 125 130 135 
No. 3 common...... 45 eee eee coe 

MapLeE— 

A «tt dwearkeuese 150 155 160 175 
No. 1 common...... 115 130 130 145 
No. 2 common...... 80 85 95 100 

Hickory— 

) |) ORE Er Aare ee ae 170 175 
No. 1 common...... _— : 140 145 
No. 2 common...... Wea ware 100 110 

BrrcH— 
| eer Saawes 210+ 
No. 1 common...... 180+ 
No. 2 common...... 110 

BEECH— 

WP a Sexecsnecaeae 
No. 1 common...... eeu tac eee 
No. 2 common...... 0 eee eee wee 

Gum— 

Quartered Red, FAS. 220 225 230 240 
Quartered Red, 

No. 1 common.... 190 195 200 210 
Plain Red, FAS.... 200 205 210 220 
Plain Red. 

No. 1 common.... 160 170 190 200 
Sap, Boxboards .... 150 iin or ae 
| 7 110 115 125 130 
Sap, No. 1 common. 85 100 110 115 
Sap, No. 2 common. 60 62 62 62 

CoTTON WooD— 

SS ee Sod ciate eee 130 130 135 
No. 1 common..... - 90 91 91 93 
No. 2 common...... 70 72 72 74 
Boxboards, 13” to17” 170 wad eee aaa 
Boxboards, 9” to 12” 150 eae ake ata 





New Orleans, La., May 17.—Demand continues 
light but not lighter, probably, than production, 
which remains at a very low ebb due to weather 
and water conditions in the lower valley. Car 
supply is none too good at present. The stronger 
concerns insist that they are holding quotations 
firm to await the revival of call, their stocks 
being so light that they can be carried without 
difficulty. Hardwood parcels are being moved 
to Europe, principally to United Kingdom ports, 
but the volume of shipments is away below 
normal. 





| HARDWOODS 


. 
{ Complete Assortment 
of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 


and Hard Maple 
Birch and Maple Flooring 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.F. Below Lumber Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


q av 


OPTIC SLMS SLU SLL SSL ae 


E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 














Ue eo MUTT Ti <> 





Wholesale Manufacturers & Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesseg 


We make a specialty of Mixed 
SAP and RED GUM, % my y tes Ps 


OTT elt 


ee ee TM enue nino. © ann 


F 
Dry Northern 


Hardwoods 


on Stick ready for Immediate 
hipment: 


lear 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

1 car 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
(Small percent No. 2 Common) 

l car 5/4” White Basswood Key Stock 

3 cars 4/4 Select Birch 

3 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. Birch 

100,000 ft. 2x6 Sound Heart Maple 

200,000 ft. 2/4” & wider AL No. 3 Hemlock 


Get Our Prices Now. 


Foster-Latimer 


ee 
— 





e. 








WISCON Lumber Co. 


\ WISCONSIN 
YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 


\. A 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 

owe ee ae Ee eS Se ae oe ons 

Northern or ern Hardwoods and choice 114 va- 
rieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Fleeriag? The 
lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if desired. 
NI your Inauiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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‘Western Pine Shop | 


10 cars 6-4 No. 1, 2 and 3 
5 cars 5-4 No. 1, 2 and 3 
10 cars 4-4 No. 4 Boards 


Prompt Shipment 


W. J. Campbell Lumber Co., Ltd. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


5 ; z 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 

















i ) 
Short Leaf 


ellow ine 


Band Sawed, Steam Kiln 
Dried and Soda Dipped 


Our daily capacity of 
125,000 ft. insures ample 
stocks at all times to 
meet your Rush Needs. 


WRITE US TODAY 


Columbus ” * és: 


Gen’! Manager, 
COLUMBUS, 








Columbus, Miss. 
MISSISSIPPI 
@ a 


Lumber Company 
Red Gum 1,500,000 feet now on 


Magnolia ong — ready to 
< ship. Your inquiries 

White Oak and orders are so- 

Red Oak etn 




















Hickory Esstman-Gardine 
: ardwood Co. 
White Ash LAUREL, MISS. 








B.C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
Specializing in Yellow Pine 


Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 
Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 








Orders Wanted on 


2 cars 4/4 | 1 Common Poplar. 

t car 4/4 No. 2 A Common voeter. 

2 cars 6/4 No: {1 Common Poplar. 

2 cars 4x4—18 No. 2 and btr. ADYP $48 Std 

2 cars 4x4—10 to 20 No. 2 & btr ~ oe $48 Std. 
{car tx® Random No. | ADY ve D 


For particulars idieeie 


MERL LUMBER CO., ™egig.as 








Baldwin _ Hardwood 
Lumber Co. || Lumber 


“eee || DOPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 

















Rhinelander, Wis., May 17.—Hardwoods have 
remained very firm in price and there seems to 
be no letup in the demand, nor does there seem 
to be any possibility there will be any such letup 
for the next six months, owing to the fact that 
there is an enormous deficiency in stocks on hand 
and the industrial trade is calling for more stock 
from this territory every day. Following are 
prices on the leading hardwoods in this territory 
f. 0. b. shipping point: 

No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 





Ne- com- com- com- ccm- 
ASH FAN lects mon mon mon mon 
4 eee $180 $165 $140 $ 8 $ 46 sae 
TL Se 185 170 145 90 47 
i a 190 175 150 95 47 oon 
Bit .002s 20 185 160 100 49 éos 
BASSW oop 
£44. 350% 150 135 120 80 48 soe 
Ye See 155 140 125 85 49 ee 
ok See 160 145 130 90 49 aca 
ap See 175 160 135 95 50 ° 
BircH 
hs 185 170 135 80 41 25 
4 See 190 175 145 90 43 25 
he 195 180 150 95 43 eee 
S/E0. 00% 205 190 170 115 45 oe 
E 25 210 190 135 45 coe 
220 200 145 45 soe 
145 135 95 46 ° 
150 140 95 47 ee 
150 140 95 47 ° 
160 145 105 48 
170 155 115 48 
180 165 125 48 
4/4 135 125 90 40 
J) Sere 160 140 125 95 41 
oe 165 145 130 95 42 
i eicakis 190 175 145 100 44 
Le ae 200 185 165 115 45 
fe 210 195 175 125 45 


115 105 90 55 


Louisville, Ky., May 17.—Markets have been 
slightly weaker during the last ten days due to 
lack of buying orders. The logging situation in 
the South is the worst ever known, and cars 
are very scarce. Stocks are abnormally low, 
while consumption is heavier. Consumers are 
endeavoring to break down prices by concerted 
refusal to buy. Red oak is selling $25 to $40 
under white oak in quartered, due to heavy de- 
mand for white oak. Prices quoted on the local 
market show quartered oak in FAS 4/4 at $275 
to $300 for white; 4/4 No. 1 common, $210; plain 
4/4 FAS, $200; No. 1 common, $145; red gum, No. 
1 common 4/4, $150; sap gum, No. 1 common 
$70, at mill; No. 2, $48 to $50, Louisville; ash, 
firsts and seconds, 6/4, $200; No. 1 common, $160 
to $170; beech, 4/4 log run, $70; poplar, 4/4 FAS, 
$200; No. 1 common, $115; saps and selects, $160; 
No. 1 common quartered 8/4 red gum, $186; 8/4 
firsts and seconds, sap gum, $145; log run elm, 
6/4, $75 to $80 at mill; 8/4, $100. 





Alexandria, La., May 18.— Hardwood is 
strengthening considerably, but full recovery has 
not been made. Inquiries in considerable num- 
bers have stimulated the market. Oak and ash 
are leading the demand. Mills still operate with 
difficulty and stocks are very low. The recent 
falling off in prices is not accounted for by any 
surplus stocks, because there are none. 


Baltimore, Md., May 17.—Comparative quiet is 
to be reported in the hardwood trade, with some 
holding back when it comes to placing orders, 
The railroad embargoes restrict the volume of 
business. Mills have no large assortments on 
hand and so far the market has resisted reces- 
sions, altho the variations in quotations are 
narrower than some months ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 19.—The shutting off of 
shipping facilities and the necessity of storing 
products to an unusual extent has curtailed the 
sale of hardwoods and the trade is not up to the 
volume of a short time ago. Prices are generally 
firm. 


Boston, Mass., May 19.—Local demand is not 
very active. Orders are generally of small size. 
The market is fairly firm at: Oak, quartered, 
$310 to $325; oak, plain, $220 to $230; poplar, 















$220 to $230; ash, $200 to $210; basswood, $165 to 
$175; beech, $145 to $155; red birch, $200 to 
$215; birch, sap, $190 to $200; maple, $165 to $175, 


New York, May 18.—The demand is very slow 
in resuming former proportions and the difficult 
embargo situation makes it hard for wholesalers 
to promise shipments with any reasonable degree 
of accuracy. Continued low supplies at mill 
points account for a fair maintenance of prices, 
but the trend last week has been downward. 





Ashland, Ky., May 17.—The hardwood market 
showed a little more activity last week. There 
are being received a considerable number of in- 
quiries for common and better oak, and some 
orders are being placed at satisfactory prices. 
Chestnut is in good demand, as is walnut. There 
is some demand for bill oak and the market for 
ties seems very good, with prices strong. 


POPLAR 


Ashland, Ky., May 17.—There is not much 
change in the poplar market. New England 
territory is still embargoed from this point and 
mills are having considerable trouble in getting 
permits. Most points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory are open and some stock is 
moving there. There has been no change in 


prices. H OCK 


Chicago, May 20.—There is very little busi- 
ness being transacted in any of the softwoods, 
partly because of the slowness of building in 
opening up and partly because of the precarious 
railroad situation, which makes it extremely un- 
safe to make shipments. The present low prices 
of Douglas fir also have some effect on the de- 
mand for hemlock, as these in many cases are 
lower than the hemlock manufacturers elaim they 
can sell their lumber for without actual loss. But 
as hemlock stocks are still scanty, with a larger 
demand in prospect, there has been no note- 
worthy change in prices. 


New York, May 18.-—While business is slow, 
mill supplies continue to be limited and a fair 
price basis is maintained. With cars so hard to 
get and prospective builders holding off as they 
are, retailers see little to induce them tu go 
into the market very actively. This has already 
had its effect in some price concessions, but noth- 
ing like what might be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 19.—The labor troubles 
which have closed the hemlock mills in some 
western districts have lessened the amount of 
hemlock available for the eastern territory and 
but little is now coming in here. The Pennsy]- 
vania mills also have little to offer. The demand 
has been small of late. 


Boston, Mass., May 19.—In hemlock a fair 
amount of business is passing and the tone of 
the market is firm. The eastern clipped boards 
continue to sell at $55, while on the other hand, 
with a fair amount of business passing for the 
clipped, random will not sell for over $50 and 
sometimes go for as low as $48. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 18. 
ters are encouraged by the way demand has 
quickened since the adjustment of the wage scale 
for the building trades, which they hope will 
develop new business after the materials for the 
completion of contracts under way have been 
cleaned up. Manufacturers hold a strong posi- 
tion in the market, with demand sufficient quick- 
ly to absorb all stocks fit for market, and noth- 
ing in the situation warrants expectation of any 
accumulation of stocks in excess of demand for 
several months at least. 








Rhinelander, Wis., May 17.—Very little hemlock 
has been moved during the last two weeks ow ing 
to the fact that fir has been selling in this te:ri- 
tory for $7 to $8 a thousand less than it cosi= to 
produce hemlock. However, what hemlock i1as 
been moving sells at approximately the follow ing 
prices f. 0. b. shipping point: 


No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1S1S, 134” 





54. 
“ Merchantable, $1.00 less. ». 2, $2.00 less. 





ee 10’ 22° 14° 16’ 1820" = 226-24 
53.00 54.00 54.00 54.00 55.50 58.00 60.00 
52.0 53.00 53.00 53.00 54.50 57.00 59.00 
52.00 53.00 53.00 53.00 54.50 57.00 52.00 
52.50 53.50 53.50 53.50 55.00 57.00 0 
53.00 54.00 54.00 54.00 55.50 57.50 00 

No. 1 Strips and Boards, $1S, 25/32” se 
53.00 54.00 54.00 54.00 56.00 58.50 55.00 
54.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 57.00 59.50 56.00 
54.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 57.00 59.50 56.00 
55.00 56.00 56.00 56.00 57.50 59.50 56.50 
55. 50 56.50 56.50 56.50 500 60.00 57.00 
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FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


|Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., May 19.—The following prices 
paid for yard items f. 0. b. mill were reported to- 
day: 
Flooring 
: Pre- 
vail- 
High Low ing 
Price Price Price 
1 x 4” No. 2 clear V. G...$ 84.00 $70.00 $74.00 
No. 2 & better clear 
LC Sp 64.00 59.00 ..... 
Stepping 
No. 2 & better clear 101.50 
Finish 
x 8-10” No. 2 & better ; 
ee ere 86.00 76.00 
Ceiling 
ex 4” No. 2 & better clear 64.00 58.00 63.00 
Drop Siding 
1 x 6” No. 2& better clear 66.00 
Common Boards ar bee 4 


S Oe ince ccc wceceervas 31.50 
SP ccacaxcnemouaceveces 39° 00 CS aa 
Dimension 
2 x 4", 12-14" No. 1S& E. 34.50 27.50 

Small Timbers 
CS BE TI ntiewdiveceers 36.50 30.50 


Centralia, Wash., May 15.—The following 
prices were realized on fir and cedar products for 
the week ended May 13: 


Vertical Grained Flooring 













No. 2 No. 3 

No. 1 clear clear 
clear € better € better 
SAP Bienen $77.00 $74.00 $68.00 
L-e Antarecaeeae Cetra ewe 78.50 68.00 
Be ware eee re ceceseaneee 77.50 70.00 
PGE! . cacrcivetavacnwecmeeceas 78.50 70.50 

Slash Grained Flooring 
SNE” i sven eomoevrne ese ee Rawk 64.00 61.00 
SED os ces sdueeeekabee ween eee 67.00 64.00 
Vertical Grained Stepping 
54, 556 GUE RN 6 he kee cede 90.00 80.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear & Better, S4S 
Ee Meee eee ee Secu kate 81.00 75.00 
EO  ricmmacinn matcne nee bu kiee $2.00 78.00 
1x 5, Fo er ere 83.00 77.00 
1; EO ee eee 79.00 
14 a 11%4x4 and 6”. 84.00 78.00 
14, 1%x5, 8, 10 and 12” 86.00 80.00 
23 4” Re hy eee 81.00 75.00 
BE oii wea eeee Waa ene w was 82.00 76.00 
Ceiling, C& EBorc & EV 
MAN, 2. cha ons Weel Sa ta eae 61.00 56.00 
MME Siew eqerane oleae beter ee ecard 61.50 56.50 
MEN. ccoatecarsin fee we dae eaes 63.00 67.00 
BE” 2 3.ccume caheawonmereeecs 64.00 61.00 
Drop Siding 
LS ME eee eer ee 66.00 63.00 
SRO” inn cepaone vege sewer ener 68.00 65.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No. 2 


common common 
Sistine Wan stone ts mmm wa ee eae $36.00 $33.00 
: 36.00 .00 








rr ee eee 3 35 
. 37.50 34.50 
37.50 34.50 
<oeen 38.00 35.00 
Common Dimension, $1S1E, 12’ 
Me MND Mes f cacg hrc ccenace dines aad 31.50 28.50 
2x ONO ck ceran cs cr ee Ree 31.00 28.50 
2 BAN nce cmebweoouce bade dea 32.00 29.00 
MEE ans kup haa sidan eam saa 32.50 29.50 
ME an aeee cian der gnc sas 34.00 31, 
2x16” sracienees tbr ee aea ere are fare Sara a 35.00 32.00 
1 eee bare dips Gee ee 37.00 34.00 
i le EEE EE Ee ERTS 39.00 36.00 
2x SB rik cana ence aa 32.50 29.50 
CE eg Aaa er Pa Ee en 30.50 
2x eee SRE ee ee 34.50 31.50 
2x GE Sededcd meee ud ses veces GOOG 33.50 
Planks and Small Timbers 
No.1 Select 
cae common common 
3x SIS1E or S48, 12’. coce 34.00 40.00 
ox, 4x4 and 4x6”, S48, 13°. kates 36.50 39.50 
OLS ANG SEB, Ce Oe iia ore 6 x aco-we 37.00 40.00 
By 3x12 and 4x10”, S4S, 12’.. 38.00 41.00 
_..Common Timbers, 32’ and et rough 
DAO wend belaumawe de ae te ves 1.00 34.00 
Neth ceeds eMule cele 2 eae 31:00 34.00 
10x10 and 12512"... ok cccsccs ce B2.00 eee 
a, ELE IED 32.50 
et NaN eee ne 33.00 36. 00 
1 Simmer 35.00 38.00 
20M cas 2 36.50 39.50 
SAE. ie 41.00 44.00 
I Lath ... 9.00 
Battens, O. G., 75 
0. G., 214” 85 
> &,. 8 1.00 
Flat, 3” .65 
Western Hemlock, Common Boards w 
No. 
ix? - caiman common 
1x2 and” OF teedsevssauee dattees Ce 35.00 
Se re SY s aacewran re ae 33.00 


No.1 No. 2 
common common 





WN, 236 i sa eas. ine aedea eases 36.50 33.50 
oe eS aero Tere. ee 37.50 34.50 
BEER Sacceenececeustoasie een ve 38.00 35.00 
Red Cedar Common Boards ry ore 
is 4” 30.50 
1x 6” 31.00 
=." 32.00 
BE pact Wate tence ere vane net 38. 00 33.00 
BRO hin 56 ce eee tet aealee ses 39.00 34.00 
Shingles 

Per Sq. Per M 
OI a Seiden eta oe eb emets 3.50 4.00 
pe Ce eee re 4.50 5.00 
Cn ee es ee 2.00 2.25 
COMIMIOM: CIAGED oc. 00.00 csic-cvewnes 3.50 3.75 





Portiand, Ore., May 15.—Lath now sell at $7.50 
at the mill, due to a falling off in demand and 
increased production. Dry uppers in both fir and 
spruce are scarce. The demand for dimension 
stuff continues light but there is a fair demand 
for railroad material. A serious shortage of 
empty cars is the latest problem confronting 
the industry and some mills in the Willamette 
Valley have already shut down because of in- 
ability to ship. Red cedar shingles are meeting 
with a very poor demand and as a result most 
of the mills in this district are now idle. West- 
ern pine is in big demand but business is limited 
because of the car shortage. 

/ 

Seattle, Wash., May 15.—With rail orders low 
and the market tending to recede somewhat, the 
west Coast mills keep production practically at 
normal. The cut at 125 plants reporting to the 
West Coast association during the week was 
88,620,266 feet, or 3.86 percent below normal. 
While the car supply is low, it is ample for 
present requirements. Waterborne shipments 
aggregate 13,402,510 feet, of which 8,348,900 is 
coastwise and 5,133,610 offshore. Logs continue 
searce and high, with the market firm. 





Chicago, May 20.—Douglas fir is not active on 
the local market at this time, on account of 
the inactivity of building operations. There is 
some movement of timbers into commercial and 
industrial building, but otherwise little is sold. 
West Coast stocks are growing larger, and prices 
have declined still further during the last week, 
until Douglas fir is now said to undersell most 
of the other softwoods, with the result that there 
is greater interest in it, even if there is but 
little actual business as yet. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 18.—In an effort to put 
the fir market on a better basis, wholesalers and 
mill agents here have shut off as far as possible 
on transit cars. While prices quoted now on 
transits still are considerably below mill quota- 
tions, efforts to shut off shipments are gradually 
bringing prices up. Mill quotations here range 
around $16 over Rail B list on boards; $13 to $14 
on dimension; and $35 on uppers. The C list 
has not been put out here and some firms say 
that they will not use it. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 19.—The shipments of 
Pacific coast woods are cut off to a large extent 
by the embargoes. Some fir is being received 
by way of the Canadian roads and some ship- 
ments have been made from here east by such 
routes. The mills are inclined to hold up their 
prices, but the weakness of competitive woods 
causes some recessions. 


Boston, Mass., May 19.—-Trade is very quiet at 
present. Prices current are: No. 1, vertical 
grain, 1x4, $98 to $102; No. 2, $96 to $99; No. 3, 
$83 to $85; partition No. 2, clear and better, 1x4, 


$85 to $90. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 20.—There is little of western 
pines offered on the Chicago market, with the 
exception of the lowest grades, which seem to 
be in fair supply at the mills. Shop and upper 
grades are practically unobtainable, and many 
mills will accept no orders for delivery before 
July. Prices consequently remain strong accord- 
ing to the recent levels. 





Spokane, Wash., May 15.—Stocks continue 
short and there is a lack of cars. Orders have 
not been coming in as fast as they were earlier 
in the spring, but some of the big concerns still 
have orders on hand to take care of all the stocks 
available. A reported reduction in prices in the 
Omaha district had no apparent effect on the 
prices in this territory. Practically all of the 
mills are running double shifts and logs are re- 
ported to be more plentiful than earlier in the 
spring. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 18.—While common 
items are to be had in fair quantities now, fac- 
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Southern Pine 


Timbers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Also Shed and 
Yard Stock 


Send us your inquiries 


Downer Lumber Company 
Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Valdosta, Georgia 








W. E. Small Mfg. Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 
7 Circular Sawmills, sawing White 
and Red Oak, Ash, Gum, Elm, Maple, 
Beech, Poplar, Hickory and Tupelo. 


ALL LUMBER CAREFULLY GRADED 























Yellow Pine ; 
SPECIALTY 


Z& 


PLANING MILLS AT: 
Cortnth, we Rag mag Amory and Burnsville, 
Miss. ers, Tenn., a a a 
08, 


Short Dimension Sales. Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 
SALES AGENTS FO2=————————— 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. 
McRae Lumber Company 
Bigbee Lumber Co. 
H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 


Also Short 
Dimension, 
Boards, Small 
Timbers 

















SHORT Hubert F. Young 


2 Corinth, Mis 


x Makes Them SHORT 
4's Hogg-Harris - 
x 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sells Them 4’s 





“Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two by Fours 
also 4x4s and 2x6s 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard and tuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mor., Corinth, Miss. 


McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards Sales Office 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Specialty—2x4 2x6—dressed. 
Lengths: to 20 ft. Long Leaf 
Lengths: 9, 0 & 12 ft. Short Leaf 
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N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in 


Southern Hardwoods 


Cypress snertiear Pine 





They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 











The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA, 


YELLOW PINE Pe7'z.,cu= 


and Oak. 
R. R. Johnston, Manager. 


Oak 


Timbers, 
Bridge and 


Crossing 


Plank 
Grade Stock 


ppameesy Piper) oO. 
L 














Sound Square 


Edge Mixed 


Oak, Ash, 
Elm, Gum, 
Cottonwood 


Mound, Louisiana 








BAND SAWED 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


=e | The uniform quality 
/ Fs / of our 
L 3B! Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 
BONE DRY Cypress, Elm 
STOCK is 
now ready lumber attracts and 
for shipment holds customers for us 
Bomer-Blanks 


BLANKS, 
A. 


Lumber Co., Inc. 














EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 
You want to buy 


or 
You want to sell. 

Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell 
what you do not want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your ad- 
vertisement in the Wanted and For Sale Department 
of the American Lumberman would be the messenger 
which would act for you and bring you in touch with 
the Lumber World and allied industries. 

It be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to 

BRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





tory stock continues scarce and selects are to be 
had only in mixed cars. Factory demand is not 
so heavy as it was earlier in the season, Prices 
are reported firm on all items. 


Boston, Mass., May 19.—Very lofty prices, with 
widely differing quotations, continue to feature 
the market here for western white pine, Mich- 
igan and Canada type. Demand is not very ac- 
tive, owing to the general quietus in the build- 
ing field. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 19.—The local yards are 
not getting shipment of their orders with any 
dispatch. Many cars are tied up. The building 
trade has slowed up at most places because of 
lack of material. 


REDWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo., May 18.—It is largely a mat- 
ter of luck when buyers are able to place orders 
for redwood, especially for dry stock. Mill agents 
here generally report they are oversold and that 
redwood probably will continue scarce for a long 
time. 


Boston, Mass., May 19.—Business is very dull. 
There is almost no demand for rough edge and 
the call for roofers is very light. What little 
roofer business there is passing is done at $56 
for 6-inch, and at most, at $57. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., May 17.—Demand is quiet. 
The mills seem to have enough business to keep 
them contented, however, and prices are reported 
very firm. Production maintains its regular 
stride and stocks are slowly being rounded into 
better assortment. There are as yet no serious 
complaints of car shortage. 


Chicago, May 20.—There has been no change in 
the condition of the cypress market. Receipts 
continue restricted, demand limited and prices 
strong. 


Alexandria, La., May 18.—The cypress move- 
ment has fallen off slightly, but no breaks in 
prices have been reported. During the week, 
buyers in the East who have been shut off on 
account of embargoes have again been in the 
market, and considerable business is moving that 
way. Production is increasing and everything 
points to continued demand at current prices. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 18.—The price of 6x8 No. 1 
standard pecky cypress ties has advanced 15 
cents, and No. 2 ties are 11 cents higher. The 
price of other grades remains unchanged. The 
demand for cypress is not now so brisk as it 
has been, buyers in all lines seeming to be just 
biding their time. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 18.—The weakness that 
characterizes other woods has not affected the 
cypress list. Prices are reported to be firm, and 
sales agents say there is a very good inquiry, but 
that stocks are not offered freely enough to meet 
all demands. The mills put out some good odd 
lots occasionally. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 18.—While there have 
been no price concessions by manufacturers or 
distributers of cypress it is said the market has 
been unusually quiet. Inquiries, however, have 
increased in volume, and indicate a considerable 
amount of new business under development. 
Sales last week, f. o. b. Cincinnati, were made 
at the following pries: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 

BES ccc cmavneasaehbmeae $150 $155 $155 $160 
ee oncew See 133 133 140 
PD. vcovestatsdnesnooeus 95 105 105 110 
No. 1 Common.....c.ooe 72 72 72 72 
No. 2 COMMON, ..0.003<0+ 67 67 67 67 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 19.—The amount of cypress 
offered by the mills is much less than it usually 
is at this season, and some have scarcely any 
dry lumber on hand at all. In addition, such 
mills as have lumber are finding great difficulty 
in making shipment, owing to the rail strikes 
and embargoes. The wholesalers report that the 
market is holding quite as firm in cypress as in 
anything else. 


New York, May 18.—With slower demand for 
every other wood, cypress has held its own 
very satisfactorily. The demand is limited, but 
stocks are scarce and a better average of prices 
is obtained than for any other woods. There is 
considerable disappointment over the immediate 
building prospect, and factories that expected 
an active spring see little hope of action for 
several weeks. 


Boston, Mass., May 19.—There is little activity 
in the cypress market here, but it keeps very 


firm. This is partly due to the fact there js 
such an urgent need here of cypress among 
manufacturing consumers, and retailers supply- 
ing builders would be glad to stock some if 
deliveries were right. Prices current are: FAS, 
4/4, $145 to $150; 8/4, $160 to $165; selects, 4/4, 
$130 to $135; 8/4, $145 to $150; No. 1 shop, $105 
to $108; 8/4, $120 to $123. 


Baltimore, Md., May 17.—Cypress mills find it 
very difficult to make shipments, because of the 
railroad tieup and production is also interferred 
with. Southern cypress stocks remain firm. The 
stocks here are small. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, May 20.—Red cedar shingles con- 
tinue weak on this market. White cedars find 
a very restricted market on account of the com- 
parative abundance of red cedars and the low 
prices at which these are selling, which the 
northern manufacturers can not meet. There 
has been no change in the lath market. 


Seattle, Wash., May 15.—Many shingle plants 
are closing. Loggers are reported to approve 
the policy of the mills in closing, inasmuch as 
they believe this course will give the market a 
chance to adjust itself. Cedar logs are quoted 
on the $40 base, but some sales are reported at 
considerably less than that figure. The shingle 
market seems to be a trifle firmer with a slightly 
increased demand, but there is no advance in 
price. Today’s quotations: 

Standard Rite-Grade 

Standard M Square Square 
Extra stars ...$4.15@4.40 $3.85@4.10 $3.95@4.25 
Extra clears... 5.10@5.40 4.85@5.10 4.90@5.30 


Tacoma, Wash., May 15.—The shingle industry 
was at practically a standstill here during 
last week, due to the scarcity of new business 
and a continued tieup of cars. An easing in the 
price of cedar logs, the market dropping to $30 
from $36 to $40, was welcomed by the manufac- 
turers, but in the face of few inquiries more mills 
reported shutdowns for an indefinite period. 
Quotations from various sources showed the fol- 
lowing range: 

Per M 
$5.00@5.10 
4.00@4.10 


Per Sq. 

Shiaienician sé pice eee $4.40@4.50 
She semctawrwenkas 3.40@3.50 

Minneapolis, Minn., May 17.—Buyers are hold- 
ing back and, tho offerings of shingles are very 
light, prices have dropped off and it is hard to 
determine where the market stands. The buy- 
ers appear to have the upper hand, and when 
they buy they generally pick up good bargains. 
With mills reported closing down in the West, 
it does not seem likely that this condition can 
continue long, and arrivals are very light, but 
due to lack of shipping directions there is quite 
an accumulation of stock at Minnesota Transfer, 
which is depressing the market. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 18.—The market for red 
cedar shingles continues to decline, prices quoted 
today being $5.25 for clears and $4.10 for stars, 
thousand pack, Pacific coast base. There is a 
little business being placed here. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 18.—Shingle prices con- 
tinue to slump here with demand very light. 
Some shingles are being sold on the square pack, 
but buyers show a strong preference for the old 
pack. Demand for siding also is very slow. Lath 
demand continues weak, and while prices have 
not been marked down, liberal concessions some- 
times are offered. 





New Orleans, La., May 17.—Shingle call is 
quiet, with prices as they were, and the cypress 
manufacturers content to accumulate stock for 
the summer and fall movement. Lath are in 
moderate request, with prices unchanged. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 18.—The shingle market 
is dull and prices generally nominal. Still, dis- 
tributers’ stocks are so.low that there has been 
no scaling of quotations on any grades. There 
is confidence that demand will come back as soon 
as building activities are resumed. Lath move 
much better than shingles, because there has 
been a tendency toward more stucco finish, and 
the weakening of prices that was noticed dur- 
ing the closing weeks of the labor tieup has dis- 
appeared almost entirely. 





Rhinelander, Wis., May 17.—White cedar 
shingles have not been moving to any great exX- 
tent during the last sixty days owing to the fact 
that red cedars have been selling at considerably 
lower. prices than the present prices on white 
cedar shingles. Contrary to general belief, lath 
are very scarce and have remained fairly firm 
in prices. This is largely due to the fact that all 
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manufacturers moved all their available lath BOXBOARDS 
during the first three months of this yéar, and, - 
while ordinarily at this time of the year they Boston, Mass., May 19.—The market shows un- i aM 
would have large stocks of lath on hand, they doubted strength. Demand is growing steadily 
are now left with but very few in their yards. and prices becoming stronger. As production 
Lath are bringing approximately the following was very light last winter supply is light in com- al) ucts 
prices f. 0. b. shipping point: parison with a growing demand. Round edge 
62100t Ge U WOMMON Gcccee dcs cular eso te es $14.50 are selling up to $39, Boston rate. es 
A=f00t NO, 2 HOMIGER occ cscrscccccceses 13.50 RE a 
4-foot No. 3 hemlock :..............s.+.-. 11.00 SOUTHERN PINE 
32-inch mixed Sgewcectesccadscesedeccsdeescs 10.00 Chicago, May 20.—Business in southern pine The hard-headed_busi- 
oo a pine OS apepidalanete ba Ser remains very quiet. On the one hand, there is ness wae —— - 
ood ee | -digaemaneanenage 1809 ttle demand on account of the slowness of Pop pt 
4-foot No. 3 pine ....... * 13/00 ‘building operations in developing, and on the er returns on his invest- 
WAR IE os oc. div vb 6 as nice bo ke bbs bauleate 11.00 other, distributers are not looking for business ment. That’s why he 
: ciniiapaiiaiaiaa at this time, because the uncertainty of trans- OKS atti wera K. Copy 
® -K. ouN-Lite Indows an NK. 
1 Boston, Mass., May 19.—Demand for lath has portation makes it exceedingly hazardous for Non-Freezable Stock and Poultry 
sreatly fallen off and prices have weakened. The the mills to ship. While there has been some ‘Wealevers., Tie Bucare tisk foc a 
‘ 11 : : ; . revision of lists, with a downward tendency sunlight and pure wate i 
6-inch sell often at $14. The 1%-inch sell b heeake 4 i i g nd pure water are pos' 
2 mostly at $15. The demand has fallen to pieces. Shown, there has been no break in prices nor is tively essential to the raising of 
> , ; ; ; * any expected. That the lower prices now pre- thrifty, profitable live stock and 
2 There is a fairly active demand for 2-inch fur- P Itry 
of ; vailing will be permanent unless something un- poultry. 
ring, selling at $54 and $55, but the 3-inch is so ked f hi 3 is the general opinion, as 
abundant that it hardly sells at $52. Shingles eked tor bappens & & P ¢ Sales Increase B 
3 : ; most of the mills have been able during the last Vv 
are very dull, both whites and reds. Whites are 4 
3 fir a F two or three months to accumulate fair stocks; Le s and B d 
irm at $8.75 to $9, extras; $8.25 to $8.50, clears. - will hl i £ emeceted ap ounds 
3 Reds are very slow, and prices are at present but that they will go much lower Is not exp : ; 
’ , Dealers who formerly ordered in 
A per thousand, $7.37 to $8.25. No clapboards are small quantities now order in car- 
1 as yet on the market and there is no demand. St. Louis, Mo., May 18.—Lack of demand, load lots. Dealers who have the 
t caused largely by general business conditions agency congratulate themselves— 
: P and the embargo following the switchmen’s those who failed to secure it regret 
4 Baltimore, Md., May 17.—Quotations here on strike, has caused a further decline in the prices their lack of foresight. 
n shingles and laths are well sustained. Whatever of southern pine within the last week. There cs 
may be regarded as lacking in the demand is has been a decrease in the number of shipments Take On the ( Line NOW 
e compensated for by the difficulties of making peing made by the mills and only a few cars are 
n shipment, especially of cypress shingles and lath, jn transit. 
) with the receipts of spruce and North Carolina If we are not represented in your 
pine laths of course better, as the former come Kansas City, Mo., May 18.—An increased num- — oe your Ca 
in by rail and the latter are brought in by water er of transit cars offered in this market has line that Bat tg pinnae 
y largely. The many construction projects under resulted in somewhat demoralizing prices and and effectively advertised for 
g way make the demand for lath fair, with prices it is reported that No. 2 dimension has been sold years—a line that is well known 
S holding. down to $35. Mill quotations are unchanged by to every farmer. And it is a line 
" aa the big manufacturers, tho they all report the | oo a Ht -_,, 4 
‘ Buffalo, N. Y., May 19.—Not much demand market weak. Demand is not at all active and increase of over 2,000 per cent in 
“ prevails in shingles at present. The number of _ it is only by hard work that transit cars are dis- our business in only six years will 
i transit cars is not large, but is equal to the re- Posed of. Weakness in other items has not yet increase our business in pro} or: 
“ quirements. Dealers fear that when embargoes touched flooring and finish. yourself ro Proven pan 
are lifted a good many shingles will be brought New Orleans, La., May 17.—Reports indicate a ing me 
in and prices suffer further. Extra clears are 
quoted at $7.04 and stars at $5.61 slight decline in bookings, shipments and pro- 
vs ; aia duction during the week just closed as compared Phillip Bernard Company 
‘ NORTH CAROLIN A PINE with the preceding week. Bad weather and high 1668 Flesd Avenue, 
water account in part for the decrease of pro- SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
i- Baltimore, Md., May 17.—P a : duction; the slump in shipments probably is ex- 7 
> . ep y -—Pronounced quiet ae 
is has prevailed with many North Carolina pine Plained by the tightening up of car supply, it 
a men during the last week, transportation diffi- being rs ager = be gence or} pore = 
a culties having affected the movement to a ma- "0W setting on oe py nseagpe S " somiel 
n= terial extent. Receipts of lumber by rail are eT While ae — = ae — st 
> small, but arrivals by water have caused some ‘ePorted, the ot pak _ ng gi lt saa 
ve further accumulation, producing an easier feel- ‘taining quotations on most items. 
ing in some divisions of the trade, while in other 
ut divisions the demand develops even a compara- New York, May 18.—Southern pine has lost its 
ite tive scarcity that makes for firmness in the snap and all thru the market wholesalers report 
aT, quotations ‘ a reduction in prices. The difficulty in obtain- 
. ing equipment, and the increasing transit car 
shipments, ith th lread ailin 
ed New York, May 18.—Trade is considerably cur- ‘oles cca gagging /— ri Bo pated Buck Saw Cloth Gloves 
ed — and prices have been shaded in some in- heen holding off for a lower market. Those who and Mittens 
rs, ; wet nee ng yer mange oe gp iS placed business at substantially higher prices 
a on aaa 4, po Po t , oe a in gett red be «2nd now see their stock held up by embargoes Nese weeatee 
san ge * ong 8 any equ i ae i € are not in a mood to place new orders. The D hes a th Gl 
aol e “’ an sere t car ae ages J a a slowing up process is quite general, and whole- t Clo loves 
n- are not abnormal, but show tendencies of in-  sajers are not in an altogether optimistic mood. and Mittens, you'll 
nt. creasing, and the impression at this moment is buy Buck Saw. 
+k, thas for several weeks prices will remain un- Boston, Mass., May 19.—Demand is very light Have youever tried 
Md ettled. for flooring and partition. The market is really them? We'll send 
t i \ 
“ Buffalo, N. Y., May 19.—The softness in the ee meer ee ee See Sie eee — 
~ ; - prices, stocks having piled up a 
on ‘orth Carolina pine market is still in evidence jt on them from slow transportati Pri Progress Mfg. Co. 
and numerous transit cars are being offered. . 4 oe age — 
PCa : are: Flooring, A rift, $141 to $149; B rift, $139 Racine, Wis. 
six-inch roofers are now obtainable here at from . 4 2 
$50 t : to $145; C rift, $119 to $130; partition, B&bet- 
is 50 to $52. Retailers who have bought at higher . 
j than the present figures are trying to cancel in ter, %x3%, $110 to $119; No. 2 common, 6-inch 
BSS oaiie aanas $56 to $57 and upward to $60. 
for e cases. 
in 
eee Va., May 15.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Carpenter 
orfo 
ket . Cull and A r ns 
is- En¢e Rovcn— No. 2 & bette No. 3 red heart Pp °o 
on 4/4 $112.00@114.50 $79.50 @81.0 +; soass 50 $40.50 @ 42.00 and 
: 118.00@121.00 86.00 @90.0 46.00 er ee Yt 
ere ». 119.00@122.00 88.00 @92.00 46. Soaar "Pee ETRE RY ee aps 
on .. 122.50@125.00 88.0008 92.00 Weietsadese. <wacacenpons 
ove With your ad. 
1as 117.50@120.00 86.00@88.00 51.00@52.00 44.00@ 45.00 Large "publicity 5 
ind 118.50@121.00 87.00 89.00 52.00 @53.00 46.00 @ 47.00 
ie 123.50 @126.00 93.00@95.00 54.50@55.50 47.00 @48.00 _ oe ton 
lis- BARK Strips, No. 1 and 2....... $ 90.50@ 92.50 Bark Srrip Partition, Nos. 1 & 2. -$98. 00 101.00 poe Se 
| eee 37.00@ 38.00 Cutt Rep HEar?...... Baia did as dase 29.00 Pleases Your Trade 
5 No. 2 & better 
dar a | a eee ee ety + 16.00 Roorers, 6”....$54.50@55.50 D4S, 6”............. $125.00 Co-operate with your 
a ‘ 1. eae 10.00@11.00 8”.... 55.50@56.50 ES Re 126.00 dealers dividing the 
act FACTORY FLOORING, 2”. 49.00@54.00 10”.... 56.50@57.50 WO sees teenie scie 128.00 cost. 
Bly IZES, N.C, pine, 2”... 43.00@47.00 1. 57.50@58.50 0 gE Peer p 130.00 Let us crplain how 
you bot enefit <¢ 
nite - Finished Widths No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 quote price on quan- 
ath LOORING, #327 and a rift i Ae LPT ATES RAT OOMEOO,. | 20s Sadat -.¢ctes ckude ds tity desired. 
i Be aera oh neee om takes eee ane 118.00@123.00 $98.00@102.00 $59.00@60.00 
all CEILING, %.........56. pecan udder: Gnetaaae. 69.50@ 71.50 60.00@ 62.00 — 34.00@35.00 500-2 S. Wells St. 
letatus tek cixcditedtedecinaeat can: ; 63.00@ 65.00  44.50@46.50 Lewald & Co., CHICAGO 





119. eeachess 99.00@103.00 60.00@61.00 
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“In A Few Minutes The Whole 
Building Was In Flames” 


You often see the above sentence in a newspaper account of a 
fire in a lumber mill, especially where woodwork adjacent to ma- 
chinery has become oil soaked, which causes fire to spread with 
great rapidity. When such a condition exists there is the constant 
danger of the oil soaked timbers being set on fire by overheated 
bearings. 

The use of Tropical Oil Resisting White will greatly reduce 
this fire risk. This Paint builds up a pure white-film on the wood, 
which catches and holds the spattering oil. This oily film can be 
easily wiped off the paint at frequent intervals—the wood cannot 
become oil soaked. 

Tropical Oil Resisting White is recommended by Insurance 
Underwriters, because it reduces the hazard of fire. Any minute 
the oil soaked timbers in your mill may catch fire. The sooner 
you have the protection of Oil Resisting White the lesser will be 
the chance of a serious fire in your plant. 


_ Prices and complete information regarding Tropical Oil Resisting White 
will be sent upon request. 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Specialists in the Manufacture of Protective Coatings for Lumber Mills and Industrial Plants. 
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| Cutters Logging Shoes 


We have made them for 40 
years. We know what you 
want—comfort, long wear 
and absolute satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


~ 
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aClean Stock Sells Quickly 





It is therefore important that every bundle 
of flooring, ceiling, siding, pickets, etc., 
you buy should be properly bundled to keep 
it clean. 


STAR “ne” BUCKLES 


securely tie every bundle—all edges and 
ends are properly protected and every stick 
is firmly held in place. 

In the future specifiy all bundles to be tied 
with ‘‘Star Baling Tie Buckles and Wire.”’ 





: 
ZS \/, LEE 


SRAM Litt 
BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. <So3s%un 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 














PR as cece geene 49.75 
Other Ee ee ae 65.00 
Se a hc oc anes Cages 
Otmer lenaths....-..... 67.11+ 
No. 2 (all lengths) 
|p REE a eer areron 40.08+ 
a RCE RR ae tro 3.00- 
No. 3 (all lengths) 
DC ES cha slew es. hres 44.25+ 
TT a es nen ee eye 33.82 
Boards, S1S or S2S 
Neo. %,.226-to 12”... GGG .- iwi 
CE SOO tae weekeey > geen 
Other lengths.... 85.75 70.00 
1x10”, 14 and 16’.. 88.00+  60.00— 
Other lengths.... ..... 70.25+ 
Sea ee ee AS on Ss ee eke 
Other lengths.... ..... 64.75- 








The following summary depicts the price move- 
ment at the southern pine mill and distributing 
centers named in the subsequent price reports, 
on which these averages are based: 

No.of Average No. of Average 
Advances Advance Declines Decline 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 22 $3.82 67 $4.45 
Alexandria, La.... 31 4.08 27 4.96 
Kansas City, Mo.. 26 1.91 44 2.65 





The following are the average prices taken 
from sales reported on the dates indicated in the 
sections named. A plus (+) sign following the 
quotation indicates an advance over the price 
given in the foregoing report and a minus (—) 
sign denotes a decline. 











Hatties- Aler- Kansay 
burg, andria, City, 
Miss. La. Mo. 
Mayi1i Mayi1i Mayii 
Flooring 
Te A ie eens ert eee eee 
eee 116.11— 130.18 
ra ee Se — sees | 8 Sewas 
ro va atta le oy 6 ceca eo a oe 
FG B&better .... 94.235-  ..... 97.12 
EG Re ete ns x We 6 | lees 
PPO ei s8%5 Sireis O220— sees 55.00 
Pee ccs nsec cee “esaes D1 ee 
PNEOE aves eset acco 115.92 
ES eae 123.50 Oe 
6) I. esr eae Ck | See 
B&better 85.50—- 94.50- 93.60 
Sie ott see cabeeeen | cecatet eee 90.00 
i SP ee 79.25- | a re 
(oO as ee DS er 43.04 
1 re REE © Givers (SN Sores 
1x6” ‘No. 3, Cabs s.:6- Se ee ee 
1 a oS ca * SS a con 
Se Ss eee 38.00—, ..... 
Ceiling 
¥,x4” B&better ...... 61.75- 8 fio 
Se ee emer 65.00+ ..... 
re SEO - .t:0é00 
5¢x4” B&better ...... 74.50 76.00-— 
SEE eae eee 68.25+ 67.71 
DOE 42.50— 48.00 
¥%x4” B&better ...... ee. ebeee aeaes 
i rere. ee ees, wees 
Partition 
ix4.& 6” Babotter....° BLO cess Ht eee 
No Mel, sipaats  , aiaees 
ee PS alae 1. eeee 
Bevel Siding 
%x6”" B&better........ Oh 61.00 
: Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” B&better....  75.25- 84.50—- 77.54 
No. ree 
No. 2. 42.00- 48.65 
ee | ca 


Bébetter rceugh: 


se > Sars CE Skene || eesie's 
NES fivalici esc eniacdisteine 8's SOR. Kies cede ee 
th gee Oe ee ee rare 105.00-—..... 
eS. are 65h eee 
MNES Cap Wusue) 50 ope e oS ee 
ge BONG | oer a arae 
B/S TO” 6 toes 6:00 00 BIS7G— sk. css 
146 & 2x4 to 12”... oy cra 
ie Oe eee aa ee ee 
ee DE: le) ee 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10”... 125.00-_....... 
Ie ig > «> nas TZ6.00-— aivaee 

Bébetter surfaced 
BEd I. | ieee eRe ae arene ats) 4 Oe ies 
2k A OR Saar 113.75+ 94.50— 100.05 
Me Bint cies 4 a sbs 113.00+ 103.50-— 107.2: 
RA eeh ah onan secs eae 103.00— 104.57 
Re ae eran 115.00+ 110.654 108.57 
on lll Se eee 116.00+ 110,004  109.0' 
oS Se > ae ee 110.00 116.25+ 1138.57 
PS ie Wirora.5 ole ono 00s RIO.OO— cv eees Pee 
Sf NO ois. s 0 wes TZRCOF a hess Ser 
1% & 2x4 to 12”..... TEU.BO— ev Ses 119.72 
DPE cdinesis sacee  <8des 99.7 

C surfaced: 
PO ee ee Re ee ee 100.0 
PES EE ca tsemiow cd eee . . ke eie 101.40 
OP eke ccs tunkshe eames etels 105.4 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10” OS ee ASE 
C/OR B/SRES soc 50% | ke 

Casing and Base 

Bédbetter: 

MT ew basa nd ee 4 shes 4.50+ 116 


eee 


Beébetter: 
BEM MMOS Bb bok ewes 
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1x10” 














Hatties- Aler- Kansas Baltimore, Md., May 17.—Real quiet may be sold lower, but the best grades generally continue 
urg, andria, City, said to prevail in most of the Georgia pine divi- strong. For instance, 1x6-inch flooring has sold 
F vite A OF ng i ' .  Sions. Stocks in considerable quantities are down $10 to $15, to around $60, there having been 
<o. 2 (all 10"to 20 E Rlueiaita ee coming in by water, but the rail receipts have an overstock of that grade in some hands since 
tz © 86: 8s ews GT oe ee been held down. The distribution up north is the curtailment of building of the cheaper style 
MG Satie ce s't-dxte 42.15- 51.00+ 41.94— also cut off. Furthermore, the activities that of houses, but the better grade of 1x3-inch never 
3) 5 ler pera, Caesars WP ike haan call for the general run of longleaf pine here are has gone begging, and generally was firmly held 
1x12” ........ sees y48.25- 50.88 47.12 limited. Flooring and certain other items are even during the time the bulk of the construction 
"ee i= ——) : 25.50- in brisk enough demand and the mill assortments work in this city was tied up by the carpenters’ 
IX 8” vesee ssc scle) 3900+ BTO0- «LI1]] are small. walkout. 
Vcd ee ce eT eee aes 
SB ake 6.0100 <6 nae 41.00- 32.25- 41.75+ Cincinnati, Ohio, May 18.—Larger distribution Buffalo, N. Y., May 19.—The market in south- 
\o, 4, all widths and _.. of southern pine has featured the market, and ern pine is considerably lower than a few weeks 
lengths ....-eeeeee veeee eae, 17.75- there is reason to hope that the depression of the ago and there is plenty of transit stock offered 
Shiplap last.two months has passed. Some lower grades in spite of embargoes. Many delays are occur- 
No. 3, 36", 34 gum 86" «<4... 48. 50- 19.07 of flooring, partition, finish and dimension have ring in the receipt of stock from the mills. 
Other lengths.... 41.25- 48.50- 60.47- 
2230", Pa Gee ae... BOBO eines | fees 
No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
See, Ghccaag een es 36.25-— AD5.SS+ 














a I ee 40.00- 42.75- 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
2 Pere ee eee 45.00- 
SSR Sn qgeaiee tose wees 45.00- 
Dimension, S1S1E 
No. &% 
p> a ae | ee eer 42.75-— 47.00 
Me, Anica eeks 41.25- 47.63-+ 
Me  catrhes dre Sa 46.00 48.90+ 
18 & 20’... 44.25-— 48.79 
10’ to 20’. 40.25— ..0:- 
> ee ee i 
 xeheceeae tea Seer saves 
i since een 42.00- 42.90— 
18 & 20’. 40.75-— 43.00-— 
10’ to 20 ree 
ys ee || | EARN 41.50—  ..... 
| Metaetsors 40.75- 46.20 
Wien Kine i 44.50+ 48.71 
18 & 20 41.50- 48.50- 
Sah", ee es sc owrecns GOA ten 
PRES EES 45.50+ 44.75 
Pre 43.50 48.75-+ 
18 & 20’ 40.25— 45.16+ 
10’ to 20 = eer? 
SSER (BE OR’ 045-8 wes Co eee 
Me. 6tie's as. are 41.00-— 50.00 
| ge ae 46.254 50.71 
18 & 20’..... 46.50 1.00- 
’ e 7 -Ee ca. Se. ixteaad* «dane e e 
ee" a giant of handlin 
Be Reenre <6 2.00— 
eo res Soe oa £1 g 
8 & 20 3.754 
2x 6,107 eect 40.2 ‘ ft, e - 
. éxtekh 4a 50+ 
ett 41.75 e iciency 
18 & 20’ 40.25-— 
19’ to 20 ee keen deus 
x Fe ws ea notes ee Cnet aaiat . 
Re cs ccetacs® CS are 43.00+ ‘ , 5 
| Rarer 42.00 40.70-  45.47— The most successful mills in work, no doubt you will be 
so” te 80"... GEIB od. tees the country are revising their guided, to a great extent, by the 
241G" cic neko. .  ~seeece  . oxen y 8 ‘ 8 ° 
BE icsesaias 44.00: 2 48.78 yard methods to keep pace with record of performance in work 
40.00- 44.00 manufacturing improvements. that is similar to that which you 
Saath. “Soe ._ require done. 
wee ks iS 6 Today the lumber tractor is "4 
wee: $8.05 no longer an experiment. Proof It is the PRESCOTT’S record 
29.80 of its efficiency and economy in for durability, speed, traction and 
29.38 day-in-and-day-out performance economy in every-day work, 
Dimension Shorts _ ; over long periods of high-tension under all conditions, that ac- 
BO. 9; Beoaken eae ara | sha ea operation, is plentiful and con- counts for the fact that more 
iti clusive. than half of our orders come, 
Br ET Sa, ies, = Sass 45.90 Naturally, in a field so invit- Unsolicited, from satisfied users. 
JM Te Pe eee ee ee 49.00 ° 
EE Se ae ing, there are many makes of Ask your supply house —or 
Plaster Lath lumber tractors offering. Some write our nearest distributor— 
Ly SR Oh caetet eres.” (baled. §.22- . 
wh Byrkit Lath , are good. for facts about this tractor, the 
ML Gene eceseeee cere’ cee 90 When you consider the selec- perfect product of practical saw- 
Car Material tion of a lumber tractor for your mill men. 
All x4 and 6”): 
Rg ROIS Spree 8s =, sa T5.00 
2; RON Gc nced a. eo eidie ue keiee.o 44.00 “ a 
Car Sills, S48 
sis. tq. as OOF om i Prescott Distributors . 
to 10", 84 to 36". 22] Bao ‘ 
‘Gee sin The Riechman-Crosby Co. C. T. Patterson Company, Ltd. Savannah 
D to see 34 to 86°.. nee ee 61.29 Memphis, Tenn. New Orleans, La. Savannah, Ga., Jacksonville. Fla 
p to Tra", ¢ Die? Bets hse 63 Pee) q e ° ° 
Stringers Hamilton Machinery Exchange The Sumner K. Prescott Co. Empire Machinery & Supply Corp. 
+ hrt. 7x16 & 8x16” : Menominee, Mich. Manufacturers, Seattle. Norfolk, Va. 
AO WOE taste eb cha he caoes 68.50 
OP CO ied tec oP, ee 71.50 
" Ties 66 he 
XS”, 8’, 90% h Oh eee eee 9.34 
, #, ee me 49.00 The Ars. 
Heart Stock any 
ETE RO oe ee : jee Patents rr} 
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Advertisements will be et in this de- 
partment at the following rates 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
ords of ordinary h make one 
in a. 


ounts as 
Nov aisuia canene tis - 
- ia p > pioling om teat 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received jater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 




















MONEY eer en AR _. AND YOU 


Send your freight bills for 5 yok {— whether you 
think they are right or not. We check rates and weights, 
make claims on railroads for overcharges, on commission. 
SOUTHERN TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Box 768, Richmond, Va. 


HIGH CLASS RETAIL MANAGER 
Is open for position that requires ability and work. 
Ten years handling retail yards and hardware stores. 
35 years old, married. horoly conversant with all 
phases of retailing, and accustomed to producing re- 
sults. Prefer middle west or western location, no small 
town or boy’s job considered. Now employed. Could 





ys. 
“DP. 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—SIXTY SETS (120 AXLES 
214” diameter and 240 wheels 16” diameter), Lumber 
Truck Wheels and Axles for 42” gauge. Twenty-five 
dollars set f. 0. b. 4S. W. Va. Write 
J. N. BERTHY, JR., Tioga, W. Va. 





WANTED 


An assistant sales manager by a large lumber com- 
pany. Must have experience, also ability and ambition 
to advance. Salary will interest man capable of filling 
requirements. Must have proper recommendations. Ap- 
plications will be treated confidentially. 

Address “PD, 1,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MILL FOREMAN, FILER, SAWYER, 


For our saw mill now under construction here. Ready 
for operation early August. Want good men to come 
with a good company. Favorable living and working con- 
ditions. We have now in operation here—day and 
night—a Band Mill, that was put into operation last 
March, and the new mill, we are now constructing, is 
a duplicate—right-hand rig, push feed, push nigger. 
Our Product—Southern Pine Boards, Dimension and 
Lath. Would like to fill these positions with men that 
could go on with the’ construction crew until mill is 
ready for operation. Modern Mills, ut fourteen 
years’ timber supply. Please write fully, state refer- 
ences, when you could report for duty and wages you 


expect. 
VREDENBURGH SAW MILL CO., 
Vredenburgh, Alabama. 


WANTED—RAILROAD AN 
LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 

To take entire charge from stump to mill. Fifty thou- 
sand capacity. Logging twelve miles. Good railroad 
and equipment. Must be high class man, know rail- 
roading, be able to handle labor successfully, stay on 
the job; must not drink or allow drinking done. Splen- 
did opportunity for a good man. No other need apply. 
State salary, reference last two jobs, and when could re- 
port. Address “DPD. 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES 
Wanted—Superintendent for Hardwood Trim and Floor- 
ing Mill; familiar with kiln drying hardwood and oper- 
ating Woods molders and floorers of the latest type. 
Opportunity in development of new plant to hustler. 
BASIC MFG. CO., Basic, Va. 


WANTED—A-1 STENOGRAPHER 
One with lumber experience preferred. State fully 
qualifications, references and salary wanted first letter. 
DULUTH LOG CO., Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
McGiffert loaderman and Lima locomotive engineer. 
Must be able to furnish satisfactory references. 
salary to right parties. 
Address “D. 44,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—CALIPER MEN, COMPASS MEN 
And tally men for timber cruising in South Carolina, send 
qualifications, references and salary expected to 

. O. BOX No. 766, Sumter, S. C. 





ONE OF THE LARGEST LUMBER COMPANIES 
Operating in West Virginia has an opening for a first- 
class woods superintendent. ‘To fill this position man 
must be thoroughly familiar with all phases of logging 
in a mountainous country, railroading, laying out rail- 
roads and log roads. He must be a good organizer, able 
to lay out his work months in advance and follow up on 
schedule. He must also know how to follow up his 
costs. The salary will be governed entirely by the 
ability of the man. None but the highest grade men 
will be considered. Give full particulars in first letter 
and when you can report for work. 

Double band mill has an opening for a first-class mill 
foreman. Essentials for this position are industry, a 
thorough knowledge of machinery, must know lumber 
and be a good handler of men. This position pays 
enough to make it worthy the consideration of the best 
men. Please give full details in first letter and state 
earliest date could come to work. 

Address “Dp. 20.°° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
By large Yellow Pine manufacturing concern in Missis- 
sippi. Healthy location. Must be clean-cut, live corre- 
spondent with pleasing personality, thoroughly experi- 
enced in selling yellow pine. Prefer young married man. 
State full particulars, salary expected and when could 
report for duty in first letter. 

Address “D. 37,’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—HIGH GRADE OFFICE MANAGER 
And bookkeeper having experience in yellow pine manu- 
facturing plant, dealing with operating costs and buying 
supplies. One who knows how to handle labor in connec- 
tion with office management and could assist the general 
manager, or manage the = in his absence. A large 
yellow pine operation is looking for a first-class man 
with experience and judgment and offers a splendid op- 
portunity to the right man. Plant well located. State 
age, salary expected and reference, including last two 
employers, and when could report, in first letter. Only 
high-class, experienced men should apply. 

dress “B. 5,’’ care iamations Lumberman. 





WANTED 
One experienced bookkeeper. 
One thoroughly competent stenographer who can gradu- 
ally work into handling the sales. 
One (1) commissary manager who is re. 
Give references and state salary wanted. pply 
WACCAMAW LUMBER COMPANY, Holton N. Cc. 


TALLYMAN—WANTED 
Prefer one who can run saw for retail lumber yard. Good 
steady position. JOSEPH BROS. LUMBER CO., 
3393 Archer Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED 
First class yard manager and bookkeeper, to assume 
full charge; must be live wire, with best reference. State 
salary to report at once, 
Address “D. 2,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS MILL FOREMAN 
Who is capable of handling mechanical end for band 
mill, South Georgia: give references, age, experience, 
salary expected in ge letter. 

Address “DPD 27,”’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED . 
Sawmill, Box Factory and Planing Mill 

YOSEMITE LUMBER Cco., 
Merced Falls, Cal. 


WANTED—AT ONCE SUPERINTENDENT 





For 125 man wood-working plant. Must be four-year 
mechanical engineer or this equivalent through prac- 
tical experience, supplemented by aad course. 
Plant in middle west city of 10,000 

Address “DP. 19,"’ care American Lumberman. 





LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


When you have something to sell, put an ad in the ‘‘For 
Sale Columns’’ of the American Lumberman, as we reach 
the people who are buyers of 


Timber Timberlands 
Lumber yards Woodworking plants 
Machinery Engines 

Boilers Pumps 

Electrical supplies Belting 

Locomotives Cars 

Rails Hoisting machinery 
Camp supplies Horses and wagons 
Mules and carts Lumber and shingles 


Posts, poles and piling and all equipment used in lum- 
bering. Your ad in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
reach the people. 





WANTED—A MAN TO CONSTRUCT AND 
Operate stave mill, by yellow pine plant in Alabama. 
We want a good experienced man to come with a good 
company. Favorable living and working conditions. 
Please write fully, give references, state experience 
and when it would suit you to report for duty. Power 
available from sawmill plant—steam or electric current. 
Abundant supply of hardwood stave bolts obtainable on 
company’s railroad. 

Address “DP. 24,’’ care American a. 


WANTED—SAW MILL ME 
One Edgerman, one Trimmerman, one Sie, one Off- 
bearer, for modern double band mill. Highest pay to 
A-1 men. Good living pues. Give experience and 
when can report for du 
AMERICAN COLUMN & LUMBER CO., 
Stark, W. Va. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For Interior Finish Factory. Location central Michigan. 
Give experience, age, references, last employer and sal- 
ary expected. 
Address 








“DPD. 12,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WE ARE LOOKING FOR AN 

Energetic, wide-awake man with ee ability, expe 
rienced in lumber business from purchasing of logs an 
timber to delivery of the manufactured product to th; 
consuming trade. Must be able to take active part ar 
preduce results. Could arrange interest in business i 
can show proper results. We have an attractive propos 
tion for the right party. Only such persons need answe 
who can qualify as a sand give good reference. 

Address ‘A. 60,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED_AGSIBTART SALES MANAGER 
And correspondent by large Seattle wholesaler. Mus 
have experience in selling and buying West Coast Lumb: 
and Shingles and have wide acquaintance with mills 
Washington and Oregon 

Address “C. 23,”? care American Lumberman. 


OFFICE MAN AND SALESMAN WANTED 
By Philadelphia wholesale concern, man who is thorough!; 
familiar with the marketing of Western Lumber, Fir 
Spruce, White Pine, will also have an unlimited quantity 
of Longleaf Yellow Pine and Cypress. Firm is old and 
well established and wants a man thoroughly familia 
with territory eastern Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, We want a good high 
class active man and none other need apply 

Address “C. 6,’’ care American Lewberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS STATIONARY 
ENGINEER 


For Sawmill plant. Give experience and reference: 
family man preferred. Wire or write POST OFFICE 
BOX 256, Sterling City, Cal. 
WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR & BUYER. 
In writing state how long, and for whom you have 
worked in past. Also state how soon could report, an’ 
salary. Address ‘‘C. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 
GREEN LUMBER INSPECT OR WANTED 

To grade on chains. Addre 

ANDREWS “MFG. CO., Andrews, N. C. 


WANTED—A LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
Teams and skidder proposition. Apply, giving referency. 
to CONWAY LUMBER CO., Conway, S. C. 


WANTED—GOOD MILL FOREMAN 
Also an inspector. 
“C, 19,’’ care American Lumbegman. 























Address 





EVERYBORY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell. 

Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or s:! 
what you do not want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your adver 
tisement in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the 
American Lumberman would be the messenger whic! 
would act for you and bring you in touch with t): 
Lumber World and allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to rea: 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—BY WELL ESTABLISHED AND 
Reputable wholesale company in the East, a buyer ‘:' 
Long- and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, to be located at | 
most desirable point in Mississippi or Louisiana. In 1° 
plying give references, experience and compensation ¢x- 
pected. Address ‘‘C, 16,’’ care American Lumberm 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN. 
One who understands unloading and piling material 4: 
waiting on trade. Steady position. 
THE ROWE & GILES LUMBER C90.. 


WANTED—BILLER 
By large sash and door factory to enter orders in fac’. 
from plans and specifications. State age, experience © 
salary wanted. ; 


Address “‘A, 69,’ care American Lumberm:' 
WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Lumberman as manager of planing mill and lui 
yard, doing a retail business of $200,000 per year. 
fer single man owing to living conditions here. ‘:.e 
full particulars regarding experience, age, etc., in irst 


letter. 
Apply WALSH LUMBER CO.., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohi ae 


READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS EACH WEEK 


When you want anything or have something to sell or ¢x- 
change. When you want employment, employees or 40y- 
thing used in the Lumber World write us—we can hell 
you. 

Advertise in the GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL 0N 
EARTH. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chic#20- 





Chagrin Falls. ©. 




















